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RAMBLER, 



N° 1. TUESDAY, MARCH 20. 1750. 



Cur tamen hoc libeat potius dcurrere campo. 

Per quern magnus equos Aurunae Jiexit alumnus^ 

Si vacat etplacidi rationem admiftitis, edam. 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field» lOlk^ 
"Why arms oft used in vain, I mean to T^ield ; 
If time permit, and candour will attend, 
Some satisfadion this essay may lend. 

ELPHINSTON. 

THE difficulty of the first address on any new 
occasion, is felt by every man in his transac- 
tions with the world, and confessed by the settled 
and regular forms of salutation which necessity has 
introduced into all languages. Judgment was 
wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon 
choice, where there was. no motive to preference ; 
and it was found convenient that some easy method 
of introduction should be established, which, if it 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
security of prescription. 

Perhaps few authors have presented themselves 
before the public, without wishing that such cere - 
Vol. IV. A 
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monial modes of entrance had been anciently esta- 
blished, as might have freed them from those dan- 
gers which the desire of pleasing is certain to pro- 
duce, and precluded the vain expedients of soften- 
ing censure by apologies, or rousing attention by 
abruptness. 

The epick writers have found the proemial par^ 
of the poem such an addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almost unanimously adopted the first 
lines of Homer, and the reader needs only be in^ 
^ formed of the subject, to know in what manner 
the poem will begin. 

But this solemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
distinction of heroick poetry ; it has never been le- 
gally extended to the lower orders of literature,i 
but seems to be considered as an hereditary privi- 
lege, to be enjoyed only by those who claim it 
from their alliance to the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious use of this pre- 
rogative suggested to Horace, may indeed be ap- 
plied to the direction of candidates for inferior 
fame ; it may be proper for all to remember, that 
they ought not to raise expectation which it is not 
in their power to satisfy, and that it is more pleas-^ 
ing to see smoke brightening into flame, than flame 
sinking into smoke. 

This precept has been long received, both fron^ 
regard to the authority of Horace, and its conform 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet 
there have been always some, that thought it no 
deviation from modesty to recommend their own 
labours, and imagined themselves intitled by in- 
disputable merit to an exemption from general re- 
straints, and to elevations not allowed in common 
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life. They, perhaps, believed, that when, like 
Thucydides, they bequeathed to mankind x7j}//rt 
u ai/y an est ale for ever^ it was an additional favour 
to inform them of its value. 

It may, indeed, be no less dangerous to claim, 
on certain occasions, too little than too much* 
There is something captivating in spirit and in- 
trepidity, to which we often yield, as to a resistless 
power ; nor can he reasonably expect the confidence 
of others, who too apparently distrusts himself. 

Plutarch, in his enumeration of the various oc- 
casions on which a man may without just offence 
proclaim his own excellencies, has omitted the 
case of an author entering the world ; unless it 
may be comprehended under this general position, 
that a man may lawfully praise himself for those 
qualities which cannot be known but from his own 
mouth ; as when he is among strangers, and can 
have no opportunity of an actual exertion of his 
powers. That the case of an author is parallel 
will scarcely be granted, because he necessarily dis- 
covers the degree of his merit to his judges when 
he appears at his trial. But it should be remem- 
bered, that unless his judges are inclined to favour 
him, they will hardly be persuaded to hear the 
cause. 

In love, the state which fills the heart with a 
degree of solicitude next that of an author, it 
has been held a maxim, that success is most easily 
obtained by indirect and unperceived approaches : 
he who too soon professes himself a lover, raises 
obstacles to his own wishes ; and those whom dis- 
appointments have taught experience, endeavour 
to conceal their passion till they believe their mis ^ 
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tress Wishes for the discovery. The same method 
if it were practicable to writers, would save many 
complaints of the severity of the age, and the ca- 
prices of criticism. If a man could glide imper* 
ceptibly into the favour of the public, and only 
proclaim his pretensions to literary honours when 
he is sure of not being rejected, he might com- 
mence author with better hopes, as his failings 
might escape contempt, though he shall never at- 
tain much regard. 

But since the world supposes every man that 
writes, ambitious of applause, as some ladies have 
taught themselves to believe that every man intends 
love who expresses civility, the miscarrage of any 
endeavour in learning raises an unbounded con- 
tempt, indulged by most minds without scruple, 
as an honest triumph over unjust claims and exorbi- 
tant expectations. The artifices of those who put 
themselves in this hazardous state, have therefore 
been multiplied in proportion to their fear as well 
as their ambition ; and are to be looked upon with 
more indulgence, as they are incited at once by the 
two great movers of the human mind, the desire of 
good, and the fear of evil. For who can wonder, 
that, allured on one side, and frightened on the 
other, some should endeavour to gain favour by 
bribing the judge with an appearance of respect 
which they do not feel, to excite compassion by 
confessing weakness of which they are not convin- 
ced, and others to attract regard by a shew of 
openness and magnanimity, by a daring profession 
of their own deserts, and a public challenge of 
honours and rewards ? 
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The ostentatious and haughty display of them- 
selves has been the usual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication of whose practice it may be said, 
that what it wants in prudence is supplied by sin- 
cerity ; and who at least may plead, that if their 
boasts deceive any into the perusal of their perfor- 
mances, they defraud them of but little time. 

, ^uid enim ? Concurrituf-'bone 

Momenta ciH mors venit, aut victoria lata* 

The battle join, and In a moment's flight. 
Deaths or a joyful conquest, ends the fight. 

The question concerning the merit of the day is 
soon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be convinced that the 
writer has broke his promise. 

It is one among many reasons for which I pur- 
pose to endeavour the entertainment of my coun- 
trymen by a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday, 
that I hope^yoot ihuch to tire those whom I shall 
not happen to please ; and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at least pardon- 
ed for their brevity. But whether my expectations 
are most fixed on pardon or praise, I think it not 
necessary to discover; for having accurately weigh- 
ed the reasons for arrogance and submission, I find 
them so nearly equiponderant, that my impatience 
to try the event of my first performance will not 
suffer me to attend any longer the trepidations of 
the balance. 

There are, indeed, many conveniencies almost 
peculiar to this method of publication, whigh may 

A3 
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naturally flatter the author, whether he he confi- 
t^ciit or timorous. The man to whom the extent 
of his knowledge, or the sprightliness of his ima- 
gination, has, in his own opinion, already secured 
the praises of the world, willingly takes that way 
of displaying his abilities which will stwnest gi\*e 
him an opportunity of hearing the voice of fame ; 
it heightens his alacrity to think in how many 
places he shall hear what he is now writing read 
with cxtasics to-morrow. He will often please 
himself with reflecting, that the author of a large 
treatise must proceed with anxiety, lest, before the 
completion of his work, the attention of the pub- 
lick may have changed its object ; but that he 
who is confined to no single topick, may follow 
the national taste through all its variations, and 
catch the aura popularisy the gale of favour, from 
what point soever it shall blow. 

Nor is the prospect less likely to ease the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrors of the fearful ; for 
to such the shortness of every single paper is z^ 
powerful encouragement. He that questions hia 
abilities to arrange the dissimilar parts of an ex- 
tensive plan, or fears to be lost in a complicated 
system, may yet hope to adjust a few pages with- 
out perplexity ; and if, when he turns over the re- 
positories of his memory, he finds his collection too 
small for a volume, he may yet have enough to 
furnish out an essay. He that would fear to lay 
out too much time upon an experiment of which 
he knows not the event, persuades himself that a 
few days will shew him what he is to expect from 
his It arning and his genius. If he thinks his 
own judgment not sufficiently enlightened, he may 
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by-attending to the remarks which every paper will 
produce^ rectify his opinions. If he should with 
too little premeditation encumber himself by an 
unwieldy subject, he can quit it without confessing 
his ignorance, and pass to other topicks less dan* 
gerous, or more tractable. And if he finds, with 
all his industry, and all his artifices, that he can* 
not deserve regard, or cannot attain it, he may 
let the design fall at once, and, without injury to 
others or himself, retire to amusements of greater 
pleasure, or to studies of better prospect. 
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Stare loco netn't^pereunt vestigia mille 
Ante fugamtabsxntemque ferit gravis ungvla campum* 

STATIUS. 
Th' impatient courser pants in every vein, 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, v^Jes, and floods appear already crost. 
And ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 

POPE. 

That the mind of man is never satisfied with 
the objects immediately before it, but is al- 
ways breaking away from the present moment, 
and losing itself in rohemes of future felicity ; and 
that we forget the proper use of the time now in 
our power, to provide for the enjoyment of that 
which perhaps may never be granted us, has been 
frequently remarked : and as this practice is a com- 
modious subject of raillery to the gay, and of de- 
clamation to the serious, it has been ridiculed with 
all the pleasantry of wit, aiid exaggerated with all 
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the amplifications of rhetorick. Every instance, by 
which its absurdity might appear most flagrant^ 
has been studiously collected ; it has been marked 
with every epithet of contempt, and all the tropet 
and figures have been called forth against it. 

Censure is willingly indulged, because it always 
implies some superiority : men please themselvei 
with imagining that they have made a deeper 
search, or wider survey, than others, and detected 
faults and follies which escape vulgar observation. 
And the pleasure of wantoning in common topicks 
is so tempting to a writer, that he cannot easily 
resign it ; a train of sentiments generally received 
enables him to shine without laboiu*, and to con- 
quer without a contest. It is so easy to laugh at 
the folly of him who lives only in idea, refuses im- 
mediate ease for distant pleasures, and, instead of 
enjoying the blessings of life, lets life glide away 
.in preparations to enjoy them ; it affords such op- 
portunities of triumphant exultation, to exemplify 
the uncertainty of the human state, to rouse mor- 
tals from their dream, and inform them of the 
silent celerity of time, that we may believe au- 
thors willing rather to transmit than examine so 
advantageous a principle, and more inclined to 
pursue a track so smooth and so flowery, than at- 
tentively to consider whether it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurity 
teems the unavoidable condition of a being whose 
motions are gradual, and whose life is progressive ; 
as his powers are limited, he must use means for 
the attainment of his ends, and intend first what he 
performs last ; as by continual advances from liis 
first stage of existence, he is perpetually varying 
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the horizon of his prospects, he must always dis- 
cover new motives of action, new excitements of 
fear, and allurements of desire. 

The end therefore which at present calls forth 
our efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, 
to be only one of the means to some remoter end. 
The natural flights of the hiunan mind are not 
from pleasure to pleasure, but from hope to hope* 

He that directs his steps to a certain point, must 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
strives to reach ; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, must solace his weariness with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
most simple and necessary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but because he thinks of the 
harvest, that harvest which blights may intercept, 
which inundations may sweep away, or which 
death or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet, as few maxims are widely received or long 
i^tained but for some conformity with truth and 
nature, it must be confessed, that this caution 
against keeping our view too intent upon remote 
advantages is not without its propriety or useful- 
ness, though it may have been recited vrith too 
much levity, or enforced with too little distinction : 
for, not to speak of that vehemence of desire which 
presses through right and wrong to its gratification, 
or that anxious inquietude which is justly charge- 
able with distrust of Heaven, subjects too solemn 
for my present purpose ; it frequently happens, 
that, by indulging early the raptures of success, 
we forgot the measures necessary to secure it, and 
•uffer the imagination to riot in the fruition of 
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tome possible goody till the time of obtaiiiing li 
has slipped away. 

There would however be few enterprises of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the 
power of magnifying the advantages which we 
persuade ourselves to expect from them. When 
the knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to hii 
companion the adventures by which he is to sig* 
nalize himself, in such a manner that he shall be 
•imimoned to the support of empires, solicited to 
accept the heiress of the crown which he has prei 
served, have honours and riches to scatter about 
him, and an island to bestow on his worthy squircf 
very few readers, amidst theirmirth orpity, can deny 
that they have admitted visions of the same kind | 
though they have not, perhaps, expected eventa 
equally strange, or by means equally inadequate; 
When we pity him, we reflect on our own disap* 
pointments ; and when we laugh, our hearts inform 
us that he is not more ridiculous than ourselvesy 
except that he teljs what we have only thought. 

The understanding of a man naturally sanguiney, 
may indeed be easily vitiated by the luxurious in* 
dulgence of hope, however necessary to the pro^ 
duction of every thing great or excellent, as some 
plants are destroyed by too open exposure to that 
sun which gives life and beauty to the vegetable 
world. 

Perhaps no class of the human species requires 
more to be cautioned against this anticipation of 
happiness, than those that aspire to the name of ; 
authors. A man of lively fancy no sooner finds a .; 
hint moving in his mind, than he makes momen* 
taneous excursions to the press, and to the world j -^ 
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and, with a little encouragement from flattery, 
pushes forward into future agea, and prognosti- 
cates the honours to be paid him, when enyy it 
extinct, and faction forgotten, and those whom 
partiality now suffers to obscure him, shall have 
given »'ay to the triflers of as short duration as 
themselves. 

Those who have proceeded ap far as to appeal 
to the tribunal of succeeding times, are not likely 
to be cured of theirinfatuation; but all endeavours 
ought to be used for the prevention of a disease, 
for which, when it has attained its height, perhapi 
no remedy will be found in the gardens of philoso- 
phy, however shemay boast her physick of themind. 
her catharticks of vice, or lenitives of passion. 

I shall, therefore, while I am yet but lightly 
touched with the symptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myself against the infection i 
not without some weak hope, that my preserva> 
tives may extend their virtue to others, whof^ 
employment exposes theni to the same danger ; 

Ijiiidii amort Itnttei f Sunt eertapiaiulJ, quit If 
Tir purt leito patemat reerearc litello. 



It is the sage advice of Epictetus, that n b 
should accustom himself often to think of what w 
most shocking and terrible, that by such refiec 
he may be preserved from too ardent % ' ' ' 
seeming good, and from too StUGb i ' 
eviL ' — ^ 
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There is nothing more dreadful to an author 
than neglecty compared with which, reproach, ha^ 
tredy and opposition, are names of happiness ; yet 
this worst, this meanst fate, every one who darea 
to write has reason to fear. 

/ nunc, et venut tecum tneditare canotos* 

Go now and meditate thy tuneful lays. 

ELPHINSTOK. 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered world, so far to suspect 
his own powers, as to believe that he possibly may 
deserve neglect : that nature may not have quali- 
fied him much to enlarge or embellish knowledge, 
nor sent him forth intitled by indisputable supe- 
riority to regulate the conduct of the rest of man- 
kind : that, though the world must be granted to 
be yet in ignorance, he is not destined to dispel the 
cloud, nor to shine out as one of the luminaries of 
life. For this suspicion, every catalogue of a li- 
brary will furnish sufficient reason ; as he will find 
it crowded with names of men, who, though now 
forgotten, were once no less enterprising or confi- 
dent than himself; equally pleased with their own 
productions, equally caressed by their patrons, and 
flattered by their friends. 

But though it should happen that an author is ca- 
pable of excelling, yet his merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things, and thrown 
into the general miscellany of life. He that en- 
deavours after fame by writing, solicits the regard 
of a multitude fluctuating in pleasures^ or immersed 
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io business^ without time for intellectual amuse- 
ments ; he appeals to judges prepossessed by pas- 
sions or corrupted by prejudices, which preclude 
their approbation of any new performance. Some 
are too indolent to read any thing, till its reputa- 
tion is established ; others too envious to pronaote 
that fame which gives them pain by its increase. 
What is new is opposed, because most are unwil- 
Kng to be taught ; and what is known is rejected, 
because it is not sufficently considered, that men 
more frequently require to be reminded than in- 
armed. The learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion eairly, lest they should put their reputation 
in hazard ; the ignorant always imagine themselves 
giving some proof of delicacy, when they refuse 
to be pleased : and he that finds his way to repu- 
tation through all these obstructions, must acknow- 
ledge that he is indebted to other causes besides his 
industry, his learning, or his wit- 
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Virtus, repvUtc netcia sariii/g^ 
Intaminatis futget honor ^s^ 

Nee sumit aut ponit seeuret 

Arbitrio popular is auree* 

ffpH. 
Undi^ppointed in derigns, 
With native honours virtue ihinet. 
Nor t;ikes up powV, nor lays it dowi^ 
As giddy r<d>ble8 smile or ^owa. 

FRANCIS* 

The task of an author is, either to teach wlia| 
is not known^ or to recommend known truths, 
by his manner of adorning them ; either to let new 
light in upon the mind, and open new scenes to the 
prospect, or to vary the dress and situation of cam« 
mon objects, so as to give them fresh grace and mon 
powerful attractions, to spread such flowers over 
the regions through which the intellect has already 
made its progress, as may tempt it to return, and 
take a second view of things hastily passed over or 
ncghgently regarded. 

Eithef of these labours is very difficult, becauscb 
that they may not be fruitless, men must not ohI|f 
be persuaded of their errors, but reconciled ta 
their guide ; they must not only confess their ig- 
norance, but, what is still less pleasing, must allow * 
that he from whom they are to learn is more know- ,.j 
ing than themselves. 

It might be imagined that such an employmi 
was in itself sufHciently irksome and hazardous |^^ 
that none would be found so malevolent as 
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tonly to add weight to the stone of Sisyphus ; and 
that few endeavours would be used to obstruct 
those advanced to reputation^ which must be made 
at such an expence of time and thought, with s6 
great hazard in the miscarriage^ and with so little 
advantage from the success. 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or make it their amusement^ 
to hinder the reception of every work of learning 
«r genius, who stand as centinels in the avenues of 
Fame, and value themselves upon giving Igno* 
KANCE and Envy the first notice of a prey. 

To these men/ who distinguish themselves by 
Ae appellation of Critic ks, it is necessary for a 
new author to find some means of recommendation. 
It is probable, that the most malignant of these per- 
«cutors might be somewhat softened, and prevsuled 
«D, for a short time, to remit their fury. Having 
fer this purpose considered many expedients, I find 
in the records of ancient times, that Argus waa 
billed by music and Cerberus quieted with a sop ; 
and am therefore inclined to believe that modem 
criticks, who, if they have not the eyes, have the 
watchfulness of Argus, and can bark as loud as 
Cerberus, though perhaps they cannot bite with 
tqual force, might be subdued by methods of the 
same kind. I have heard how some have been 
pacified with claret and a supper, and others laid 
asleep with the soft notes of flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives 
ine sufficient reason to dread the united attacks of 
this virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto 
persuaded myself to take any measures for flight or 
treaty* For I am in doubt whether they can act 
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against me by lawful authority, and suspect that 
they have presumed upon a forged conuniasku^ 
stiled themselves the ministers of Criticism* 
without any authentick evidence of delegation, and 
uttered their own determinations as the decrees of 
a higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their daioi 
to decide the fate of writers, was the eldest 
daughter of Labour and of Truth : she was, at 
her birth, committed to the care of Justice, and 
brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom. 
Being soon distinguished by the celestials, for her 
uncommon qualities, she was appointed the gover- 
ness of Fancy, and empowered to beat time ta 
the chorus of the Muses when they sung befom 
the throne of Jupiter. 

When the Muses condescended to visit thk 
lower world, they came accompanied by Criti- 
cism, to whom, upon her descent from her native 
regions, Justice gave a sceptre, to be carried aloft 
in her right hand, one end of which was tinctured 
with ambrosia, and inwreathed with a golden fo- 
liage of amaranths and bays ; the other end was 
incircled vrith cypress, and poppies, and dipped ia 
the waters of oblivion. In her left hand, she bom 
an unextinguishable torch, manufactured by La- 
bour, and lighted by Truth, of which it was 
the particular quality immediately to shew everjr 
thing in its true form, however it might be dis^r 
guised to common eyes. Whatever Art could 
complicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon 
the first gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited 
in its distinct parts and original simplicity ; it da]t«> 
ed through the labyrinths of spphistry, and shewed 
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at once all the absurdities to which they served for 
lefiige ; it pierced through the robea which rhe* 
torick often sold to falsehood, and detected the 
disproportion of parts, which artificial veils had 
been contrived to cover* 

Thus furnished for the execution of her office^ 
Criticism came down to survey the performances 
of those who professed themselves the votaries of 
the Muses. Whatever was brought before her, 
she beheld by the steady light of the torch of 
Truth ; and when her examination had convinced 
her, that the laws of just writing had been ob- 
served, she touched it vdth the amaranthine end 
of the sceptre, and consigned it over to immor- 
tality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works which required her inspection, there was 
some imposture attempted ; that false colours were 
laboriously laid ; that some secret inequality was 
found between the words and sentiments, or some 
dissimilitude of the ideas and the original objects ; 
that incongruities were linked together, or that 
some parts were of no use but to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the whole, without contributing to 
its beauty, solidity, or- usefulness. 

Wherever such discoveries were made, and they 
were made whenever these faults were committed. 
Criticism refused the touch which conferred the 
sanction of immoitaHty ; and, when the errors 
were frequent and gross, reversed the sceptre, and 
let drops of lethe distil from the poppies and cy- 
press, ^ fatal mildew, which immediatly began to 
waste the work ^av/ay, till it was at last totally 
destroyed* 

BS 
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There were some compositions brought to the 
test, in which, when the strongest light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared so 
equally mingled, that Criticism stood with her 
sceptre poised in her hand, in doubt whether to 
shed Icthe or ambrosia upon them. These «t 
last increased to so great a number, that she wat 
weary of attending such doubtful claims; and, for 
fear of using improperly the sceptre of Justice, 
referred the cause, to be considered by Time, 

TJie proceedings of Time, though very dila« 
tory, were, some few caprices excepted, conform- 
able to justice : and many who thought them- 
selves secure by a short forbearance, have sunk uu-. 
dor his scythe, as they were posting down with 
their volumes in triumph to futurity. It was ob- 
servable that some were destroyed by little and lit- 
tie, and others crushed for ever by a single blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed stea- 
dily upon Time, was at last so well satisfied with 
his conduct, that she withdrew from the earth 
with her patroness Astrea, and left Paejudice 
and False Taste to ravage at large as the asso- 
ciates of Fraud and Mischief ; contenting her- 
self thenceforth to shed her influence from afar 
upon some select minds, fitted for its reception by 
learning and by virtue. 

Before her departure she broke her sceptre, of 
which the shivers that fprmed the ambrosial end 
were caught up by Flattery, and those that had 
been infected with the v^raters of lethe were with 
equal haste seized by Malevolence, The fol- 
lowers of Flattery, to whom she distributed her 
part of the sceptre, neither had nor desired light» 
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but touched indiscriminately whatever Power or 

Interest happened to exhibit. The companiona 

of Malevolence were s\;ppHed by the Furies 

with a torch, which had this quality peculiar 

to infernal lustre, that its light fell pnly upoi^ 

faults. 

No lig:ht, but rather dsq-kness vifible, 
Serv'd only to discover fights of woe. 

With these fragments of airthority, the slaves of 
Flattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
the comnrand of their mistresses, to confer immor-f 
tality or coi.demn to obUvion. But the sceptre 
had now lost its power ; and Time passes his sen- 
tence at leisiure, without any regard tg tl^eir dcn 
terminations. 
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Simul etjucunda et idonfa dicere vit^r. 

NOR* 
And ;oin both profit an4 delight in one. 

CREECH. 

The works of fiction, with which the present 
generation seems more particularly delighted, 
are such as exhibit life in its true state, diversified 
only by accidents that daily happen in the world, 
and induenced by passions and qualities which are^ 
really to be found in conversing with mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not impro* 
perly the comedy of romance, and is to be con- 
ducted nearly by the rules of comick poetry. It» 
province is to bring about natural fevent* by easy 
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mcansi and to keep up curiosity without the hdp 
of wonder : it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the hemick romanccy 
and can neither employ giants to snatch away m •, 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring * 
her back from captivity ; it can neither bewilder 
its personages in deserts, nor lodge them in ima- 
ginary castles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with ihe 
same images ; and that if you take from him hit 
lilies and his roses, his satvrs and his dn'ads, he 
vnW have nothing left that can be called poetr)-* 
In hke manner, almost all the fictions ot the last 
age will vanish, if you deprive them of a hermit 
and a wood, a battle and a shipwreck* 

Why this wild strain of imagination found re- 
ception 80 long, in polite and learned ages, it ii 
not easy to conceive ; but we cannot wonder that 
while readers could be procured, the authors were 
willing to continue it ; for when a man had by 
practice gained some fluency of language, he had 
no further care than to retire to his closet, lot lix^sc 
his invention, and heat his mind with incredibilities; 
a book was thus produced without feai* of criti- 
cism, without the toil of study, without knowledge 
of nature or acquaintance with life. 

The task of om* present writers is very diflerenl : 
it requires, together with that learning which is to 
be gained from books, that experience which caa 
never be attained by solitary diligence, but must 
arise from general converse and accurate observa- 
tion of the living world. Their perfonnanci^s 
have, as Horace expresses it, j>lus />niris quanfum 
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venicp minus, little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can detect any^ 
deviation from exactness of resemblance. Other 
writin^gs are safe, except from the malice of learnt 
mg, but these are in danger from every common 
reader; a* the slipper ill executed was censured 
by a shoemaker who happened to stop in his way. 
at the Venus of Apelles. 

But the fear of not being approved as just cc 
piers of human manners, is not the most important 
concern that an author of this sort ought to have 
before him. These books are written chiefly to 
the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom 
they serve as lectures of conduct, and introduc- 
tions into life* They are the entertainment of 
minds unfurnished with ideas, and therefore easily 
tusceptible of impressions ; not fixed by principles^ 
and therefore easily following the current of fancy j 
not informed by experience, and consequently opea 
to every false suggestion and partial account. 

That the highest degree of reverence should be 
paid to youth, and that nothing indecent shoidd 
be suffered to approach their eyes or cars ; are pre* 
cepts extorted by sense and virtue from an ancient 
writer, by no means eminent for • chastity of 
thought. The same kind, though not the same 
degree of caution is required in every thing which 
is laid before them, to secure them from unjust 
prejudices, perverse opinions, and incongruous 
combinations of images. 

In the romances formerly written, every trans- 
action and sentiment was so remote from all that 
passes among men, that the readerwas in very litU« 
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lianger of making any applications to himself ; the 
virtues and crimes were equally beyond his sphere 
of activity ; and he amused himself \i'ith heroes 
and with traitors, deliverers* and persecutors* at 
^th beings of another species, whose actions were 
regulated upon motives of their own, and who had 
neither faults nor excellencies in common with 
himself. 

But when an adventurer is levelled with the rest 
f)f the world, and acts in such scenes of the uni* 
▼ersal drama, as may be the lot of any other man^ 
young spectators fix their eyes upon him with clot* 
cr attention, and hope, by observing his behaviour 
and success, to regulate their own practices, when 
they shall be engaged in the like part. 

For this reason these familiar histories may per- 
haps be made of greater use than the solemnitici 
of professed morality, and convey the knowledge* 
of vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms 
and definitions. But if the power of example is 
so great, as to take possession of the memory by 4 
kind of violence, and produce effects almost with- 
out the intervention of the will, care ought to be 
taken, that when the choice is unrestrained, the 
best examples only should be exhibited ; and that 
which is likely to operate so strongly, should not 
be mischievous or uncertain in its effects. 

The chief advantage which theSe fictions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty- 

m 

though not to invent, yet to select objects, and to 
cull from the mass of mankind those individuals 
upon whidh the attention ought most to be em- 
ployed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be made^ 
toay be polished by art^ and placed in such a situai^ 
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tioa> as to display that lustre which before was bu- 
Tkd among common stones. 

It is justly considered as the greatest excellency 
of art} to imitate natiire ; but it is necessary to 
distinguish those parts of nature which are most* 
proper for imitation : greater care still is required 
to representing life, which is so often discoloured 
by passion^ or deformed by wickedness. If the 
woHdbe promiscuously decribed, I cannot see of 
what use it can be to read the account : or why it 
may not be as safe to turn the eye immediately 
iipon Biankind as upon a mirrour which shews all 
that presents itself without discrimination* 

It is therefore not a sufficient vindication of a 
character, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
characters ought never to be drawn ; nor of a nar- 
latives that the train of events is agreeable to ob- 
fenration and experience, for that observation which 
is called knowledge of the world will be found 
much more frequently to make men cunning that^ 
good. The purppse of these writings is surely not 
only to shew mankind^ but to provide that they 
may be seen hereafter with less hazard ; to teach 
the means of avoiding the snares which are laid 
by Treachery for Innocence, without infusing 
any wish for that superiority with vtrhich the be- 
trayer flatters his vanity ; to give the power of 
counteracting frauds without the temptation to 
practise it ; to initiate youth by mock encounters 
in the art of necessary defence, and to increase pnt» 
dence without impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the sake of following nature, 
CO mingle good and bad qualities in their principal 
personages, tha^ they are both equally cons^icur 
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ous; and as vre accompany them through their 
adventures with delight, and are led by degrect to 
interest ourselves in their favour, we lose the ab- 
horrence of their faults, because they do not hi»- 
der our pleasure, or, perhaps, regard them wilk 
some kindness for being united with so much merit. 

There have been men indeed splendidly wicked* 
whose endowments threw a brightness on their 
crimes, and whom scarce any villany made perfect- 
ly detestable, because thoy never could be wholly 
divested of their excellencies ; but such have been 
in all ages the great cormpters of the world, and 
their resemblance ought no more to be perceived* 
than die art of murdering without pain. 

Some have advanced, without due attention to 
the consequences of this notion, that certain virtuet 
. have their correspondent faults, and therefore that 
to exhibit either a part is to deviate from probabi- 
lity. Thus men are observed by Swift to be 
* grateful in the same degree as they are resentful.' 
This principle, with others of the same kind, sup* 
poses men to act from a brute repulse, and pursue 
a certain degree of inclination, without any choice 
of the object ; for, otherwise, though it should be 
allowed that gratitude and resentment arise from 
the same constitution of the passions, it folfowa 
not that they will be equally indidged when reason 
is consulted ; yet unless that consequence be ad- 
mitted, this sagacious maxim becomes an empty 
£ound, without any relation to practice or to life- 

Nor is it evident, that even the first motions to 
these effects are always in the same proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickness of reFentrp.ent,will 
obstruct gratitude, by un^^^lli^g^eis to udir.it that 
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inferiority whicfh obligation implies ; and it is very 
unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a 
favour, will acknowledge or repay it. 

It is of the utmost importance to mankind, that 
positions of this tendency should be laid open and 
confuted ; for while men consider good and evil 
as springing from the same root, they will spare 
the one for the sake of the other ; and in judging, 
if not of others at least of themselves, will be apt 
to estimate their virtues by their vices. To this 
fatal error all those will contribute who confound 
the colours of right and wrong ; and, instead of 
helping to settle their boundaries, mix them with 
so much art, that no common mind is able to dis- 
unite them. 

In narratives, were his torical veracity has na 
place, I cannot discover why there should not be 
' exhibited the most perfect idea of virtue ; of virtue 
not angelical, nor above probability, for what we 
cannot credit we shall never imitate, but the highest 
aiid purest that humanity can reach, which, exer- 
cised in such trials as the various revolutions of 
things shall bring upon it, may by conquering some 
calamities, and enduring others, teach us what we 
may hope, and what we can perform. Vice, for 
vice is necessary to be shewn, should always dis- 
gust ; nor should the graces of gaiety, or the dig- 
nity of courage, be so united with it, as to recon- 
cile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, it should 
raise hatred by the malignity of its practices, and 
contempt by the meanness of its stratagems : for 
while it is supported by either parts or spirit, it 
will be seldom heartily abhorred. The Roman 
tyrant was content to be hated, if he was but fcar- 

VoL. IV. C 
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ed ; and there are thousands of the readers of ro* 
mances willing to be thought wicked, if they may 
be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be steadily 
inculcated, that virtue is the highest proof of un« 
derstanding, and the only solid basis of greatness; 
and that vice is the natural consequence of nar« 
row thoughts ; that it begins in mistake, and endt 
in ignominy* 
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Hi mine omnit ager^ nunc omnisparturit arbof. 
Nunc frondent jilvat //»«^ formosissimus annus. * 

VIRG. 
Now ev*ry field, now ev*ry tree is green ; 
Kow genial nature's fairest face is I'een. 

ELPHINSTOV, 

Every man is sufficiently discontented with some 
circumstances of his present state to suffer his 
imagination to range more or less in quest of 
future happiness, and to 6x upon some point of 
time, in which, by the removal of the inconveni- 
ence which now perplexes him, or acquisition of 
the advantage which he at present wants, he shall 
find the condition of his life very much improved. 

When this time, which is too often expected 
with great impatience, at last arrives, it generally 
comes without the blessing for which it was de« 
sired ; but we solace ourselves with some new pros^* 
pect, and press forward again with equal eagerness* 

It is lucky for a man in whom this temper pre^ 
-Tails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
cut of his own power $ since he forbears then tft 
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precipitate his affairs, for the sake of the great 
event that is to complete his felicity,' and waits 
for the blissful hour with less neglect of the mea- 
sures necessary to be taken in the meail time. 

I have long known a person of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happiness with less hurt to 
himself than such chimerical wishes commonly pro- 
duce, and adjusted his scheme with such address^ 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blasted. 
Many, perhaps, would be desirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himself such a cheap 
and lasting satisfaction. It was gained by a con- 
stant practice of referring the removal of all his 
uneasiness to the coming of the next spring ; if 
his health was impaired, the spring would restore 
it ; if what he wanted was at a high price, it would 
fall lis value in the spring. 

The spring indeed did often come without any 
of these effects, but he was always certain that the 
next would be more propitious ; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the present spring would fail him be- 
fore the middle of summer ; for he always talked of 
the spring as coming till it was past, and when it 
was once past, every one agreed with him that it 
was coming. 

By long converse with this man, I am, perhaps^ 
brought to feel immoderate pleasure in the con- 
templation of this delightful season ; but I have! 
the satisfaction of finding many, whom it can be 
no shame to resemble, infected with the same 
enthusiasm ; for there is» I believe, scarce any poet 
of eminence, who has not left some teidmony oi 
bis fondness for the flowersy the z^bjn^^ll 
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warblers of the spring. Nor has the most luxa<* 
riant imagination been able to describe the serenity 
and happiness of the golden age, otherwise than 
by giving a perpetual spring as the highest reward 
•f uncorrupted innocence. 

There is, indeed, something inexpressibly pleau* 
ing in the annual renovation of the woridy and the 
new display of the treasures of nature. The cold 
and darkness^of winter, with the naked deformity of 
every object on which we turn our eyes, make lis 
rejoice at the succeeding season, as well for what 
we have escaped, as for what we may enjoy ; and 
every budding flower, which a warm situation 
brings early to our view, is considered by us as a 
messenger to notify the approach of more joyous 
days. 

The Spring aflFords to a mind so free from the 
disturbance of cares or passions as to be vacant ta. 
calm amusements, almost every thing that our 
present state makes us capable of enjoying. The 
▼ariegated verdure of the fields and woods, the 
succession of grateful odours, the voice of pleasure 
pouring out its notes on every side, with the glad- 
ness apparently conceived by every animal, from 
the growth of his food, and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth an air of 
gaiety, significantly expressed by the smile of 
nature. 

Yet there are men to whom these scenes are able 
to give no delight, and who hurry away from all 
the varieties of rural beauty, to lose their hours 
and divert their thoughts by cards, or as8emblieS| 
H tavern dinner, or the prattle of the day. 
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It may be laid down as a position which will 
seldom deceive, that when a man cannot bear hid 
6wn company there is something wrong. He must 
fly from himself, either because he feels a tedious* 
Bess in life from the equipoise of an empty mind^ 
which, having no tendency to one motion more 
than anothef but as it is impelled by some external 
i^ower, must always have recourse to foreign ob- 
jects ; or he must be afraid of the intrusion of some 
tinpleasing ideas ; and, perhaps, is struggling to 
escape from the remembrance of a loss, the fear 
of a calantity, or some other thought of greater 
horror. 

Those whom sorrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleasures of contemplation, may properly apply to 
stich diversions, provided they are innocent, as lay 
Strong hold on the attention ; and those whom 
fear of any futiu:^ affliction chains down to misery^ 
Inust endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My considerations shall, on this occasion, be 
fumed on such as are burdensome to themselves, 
merely because they want subjects for reflection, 
and to whom the volume of nature is thrown open^ 
without affording them pleasure or instruction, be- 
cause they never learned to read the characters. 

A French author has advanced this seeming 
paradox, that very few men know how to take a 
walk ; and, indeed, it is true, that few know 
how to take a walk with a prospect of any other 
pleasure, than tW same company would have af- 
forded them at home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and consequently vary 
their hue a» they happen to change their place* 

CS 
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In like manner, it ought to be the endearour of 
every man to derive his reflections from the objects 
about him; for it is to no purpose that he 
alters his position, if his attention continues fixed 
to the same point. The mind should be kept 
open to the access of every new idea, and so rar 
disengaged from the predominance of particular 
thoughts, as easily to accommodate itself to occa* 
sional entertainment. 

A man that has formed this liabit of turning 
every new object to his entertainment, finds in 
the productions of nature an inexhaustible stock, 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence ; 
fiults, perhaps, seldom totally avoided by those 
whose judgment is much exercised uj>on the works 
of art. He has always a certain prospect of discoT« 
ering new reasons for adoring the Author of the 
universe, and probable hopes of making some dis- 
covery of benefit to others, or of profit to himself. 
There is no doubt but many vegetables and ani- 
mals have qualities that might be of great use, to 
the knowledge of which there is not required 
much force of penetration or fatigue of study, but 
only frequent experiments and close attention. 
What is said by the chemists of their darling mer« 
cury, is, perhaps, true of every body through the 
whole creation, that, if a thousand lives should be 
spent upon it, all its properties would not be found 
out. 

Mankind must necessarily be diversified by va- 
rious tastes, since life affords and requires such mul- 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of natura- 
lists is neither to be hoped nor desired ; but it ia 
surely not improper to point out a fresh amuari 
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ment to those v^o languish in health and repina 
in plenty, for want of some source of diversion 
that may be less easily exhausted, and to infona 
the multitudes of both aeses, who are burdened 
vith every new day, that there are many shows 
which they have not seen. 

He that enlarges his curiosity after the works 
of nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to 
happiness ; and, therefore, the younger part of 
my readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal spe- 
culation, must excuse me for calling' upon them, 
to make use at once of the spring of the year, and 
the spring of life j to acquire, while their minds 
may be yet impressed with new images, a love of 
innocent pleasures, and an ardour for useful know- 
ledge } and to remember, that a blighted spring 
makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers^ 
however beautiful and gay, are only intended by 
S^ure as prepvatives to autuioital fruitt* 
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Strenua nos exti^eet inertia^ navibus atqve 
^uadrigis petimus bene vivere : quod petit, hie tfi^ 
Eft Ulubiis, animus jf te non deficit ^quus* 

ROR. 
Active in indolence, abroad we roam 
In quest of happiness, 'which dwells at home : 
\Vith vain pursuits fatigu'd, at leneth you*ll find 
Kg place exdiides it from an equal mind. 

ELPHINSTOll^- 

That man should never suffer his happine^ 
to depend upon external circumstances, is one 
of the chief precepts of the Stoical philosophy ; if 
precept, indeed, which that lofty sect has extend-^ 
cd beyond the condition of human life,andin whicli 
some of them seem to have comprised an utter ex- 
clusion of all corporal pain and pleasure from the 
regard or attention of a wise man. 

Such sapientia insaniensy as Horace cafls the 
doctrine of another sect, such extravagance of philo^ 
sophy, can want neither authority nor argument 
for its confutation ; it is overthrown by the ex-^ 
perience of every hour, and the powers of nature^ 
rise up against it. But we may very properly exK- 
quire, how near to this exalted state it is in Oxst 
power to approach, how far we can exempt guf* 
•elves from outward influences, and secure to otdT 
minds a state • of tranquillity : for, though the 
boast of absolute independence is ridiculous andt 
vain, yet a mean flexibility to every impulse, and 8 
patient gubmission to the tyranny of casual trooV 
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blesy is below the dignity of that mind, which, 
however depraved or weakened, boasts its deriva- 
tion firom a celestial original, and hopes for an uni- 
OP with infinite goodness and unvariable felicity. 

^j vitiis pejora fovent 
Froprium deserat ortum. 

Unless the soul, to vice a thrall. 
Desert her own originaL 

The necessity of erecting ourselves to some de- 
gree of intellectual dignity, and of preserving re- 
sources of pleasure, which may not be wholly at • 
the roercy of accident, is never more apparent than 
when we turn our eyes upon those whom fortune 
1^ let loose to their own conduct ; who not being 
chained down by their condition to a regular and 
stated allotment of their hours, are obliged to 
find themselves business or diversion, and having 
nothing within that can entertain or employ them, 
are compelled to try all the arts of destroying 
time. 

The numberless expedients practised by this 
class of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, 
are not less shameful, nor, perhaps, much less piti- 
able, than those to which a trader on the edge of 
bankruptcy is reduced. I have seen melancholy 
overspread a whple family at the disappointment of 
9 party for cards ; and when, after the proposal of 
a thousand schemes, and the dispatch of the foot- 
man upon a hundred messages, they have submit- 
ted, with gloomy resignation, to the misfortune 
of passing one evening in conversation with each 
9\h^rp on a sudden, such are the revolution^ of tlMi 
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world, an unexpected visitor has brought them 
relief, acceptable as provision to a starving city» 
and enabled them to hold out till the next day. 

The general remedy of those who are uneas^f ' 
without knowing the cause, is change of place ; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is the 
consequence of some local inconvenience, and en- 
deavour to fly from it, as children from their sha- 
dows ; always hoping for some more satisfactory 
delight from every new scene, and always return- 
ing home with disappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation^ 
without reflecting on those that suffer under th<f 
dreadful symptom of canine madness, termed by 
physicians the i/reaii of water ? These miserable 
wretches, unable to drink, though burning with 
thirst, are sometimes known to try various contor- 
tions, or inclinations of the body, flattering them- 
selves that they can swallow in one posture that 
liquor^ which they find in another to repel tbeif 
lips. 

Yet such folly is not peculiar to the thoughtlea* 
or ignorant, but sometimes seizes those minds 
which seem most exempted from it, by the variety 
of attainments, quickness of penetration, or sever* 
ity of judgment ; and, indeed, the pride of wit and 
knowledge is often mortified by finding that thcjr 
confer no security against the common errora^ 
which mislead the weakest and meanest of man* 
kind. 

These reflections arose in my mind upon the 
remembrance of a passage in Cowley's preface to 
his poems, where, however exalted by genius, and 
0Bixrged by study^ he informs us of a scheme of 
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liappiness to wKich the imagination of a girl upoi^ 
the loss of her first lover could have scarcely giv- 
en way ; but which he seems to have indulged, till 
he had totally forgotten its absurdity, and would 
probably have put in execution, had he been hin- 
dered only by his reason, 

«< My desire," says he,." has been for some years 
** past, though the execution has been accidentally 
** diverted,, and does still vehemently continue, to 
" retire myself to some of our American planta- 
'*• tions; not to seek for gold, or enrich my self with 
«* the trafiick of those parts, which is the end of 
*« most men that travel thither, but to foisake this 
•* world for ever, with all the vanities and vexations 
*• of it, and to bury myself there in some obscure 
** retreat, but not without the consolation of let- 
*• ters and philosophy." 

Such was the clumerical provision which Cowley 
had made, in his own mind, for the quiet of his 
remaining . Hfe, and which he seems to recommend 
■to posterity, since there is no other reason for dis- 
closing it. Surely no stronger instance can be 
given of a persuasion that content was the inha- 
bitant of particular regions, and that a man might 
set sail with a fair wind, and leave behind him all 
his cares, incumbrances, and calamities. 

If he travelled so far with no other purpose than 
to bury himself in some obscure retreat, he might 
have found in his own country, innumerable co- 
verts sufficiently dait to have concealed the geni- 
*is of Gowley ; for whatever might be his opinion 
of the importunity with which he might be sum- 
moned back into publick life, a short experience 
•would have conyusiced him> that priTation iai easifjc 
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than acquisition, and that it would require little 
continuance to free himself from the intniBion of 
the world. There is pride enough in the humaa 
heart to prevent much desire of acquaintance with a 
man^ by whom we are sure to be neglected* how- 
ever his reputation for science or virtue may excite 
our curiosity or esteem ; so that the lover of retire- 
ment need not be afraid lest the respect of stran- 
gers should overwhelm him with visits. £tM 
those to whom he has formerly been known, will 
very patiently support his absence when they have 
tried a little to live without him» and found new 
diversions for those moments which His company 
contributed to exhilarate. 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Providence, to 
hinder us from tyrannising over one another, that 
no individual should be of such importance, as to 
cause, by his retirement or death, any chasm in 
the world. And Cowely had conversed to little 
purpose with mankind, if he had never renttrked* 
how soon the useful friend, the gay companion^ 
and the favoured lover, when once they are re- 
moved from before the sight, give vray to the suc- 
cession of new objects* 

The privacy, therefore of his hermitage might 
have been safe enough from violation, though he 
had chosen it within the limits of his native island; 
he might have found here preservatives against the 
vanities and vexations of the world, not less effica^ 
cious than those which the woods or fields of 
America could afford him : but having oncfe hi* 
mind imbittered with disgust, he conceived it iik^ 
possible to be far enou^ from the cause of his iiiw 
easiness ^ and was posting away with the escpedi* 
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tion of a coward, who, for want of venturing to 
look behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. 

When he was interrupted by company, or 
fatigued with business, he so strongly imaged to 
himself the happiness of leisure and retreat, that he 
determined to enjoy them for the future without 
interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling satisfaction. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of desire, that solitude and quiet 
owe their pleasures to those miseries which he was 
80 studious to obviate ; for such are the vicissitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and 
night, labour and rest, hurry and retirement, endear 
each other ; such are the changes that keep the 
mind in action ; we desire, we pursue, we obtain, 
we are satiated; we desire something else, and 
bogin a new pursuit. 

If he had proceeded in his proje6l, and fixed 
his habitation in the most delightful part of the 
new world, it may be doiibted, whether his dis- 
tance from the vanities of life would have enabled 
him to keep away thje vexations* It is common for 
a man who feels pain, to fancy that he could bear 
it better in any other part. Covrley, having 
known the troubles and perplexities of a particular 
condition, readily persuaded himself that nothing 
worse was to be found, and that every alteration 
would bring some improvement ; he never suspect- 
ed that the cause of his unhapiness was within, 
that this own passions were not sufficiently regula- 
ted, and that he was harassed by his own impa- 
tience, which could never be without something to 
awaken it, would accompany him over thi^ ^^^^ 
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and find its way to his American elysium. He 
would, upon the trial, have been soon convinced, 
that the fountain of content must spring up in the 
mind ; and that he who has so little knowledge of 
human nature, as to seek happiness by changing 
any thing, but his own dispositions, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 
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qui perpeiua mundum rations gt/aer»as, 

Tier ra rum coeiiqu* Sat or / 

JDisjice terrence neb vim id poTulcra molts ^ 

Atque tuo spUndore mica .' 7// namque serenunii 

*Tu reqvies tranquilla pits. Te cernere finis 

Ptincipium, ve^or, dux^semita^ terminus^ idem* 

BOETHIUS. 

O thou whose pow*r o*er moving; v^^orlds presides, 
Whose voice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
And cheer the clouded mind with light divine, 
*Tis thine alone to calm the pious breast 
With silent confidence, and holy rest ; 
From thee, great God, we sprhig, to thee we ten 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The love of Retirement has, in all ages, ad- 
hered closely to those minds, which have been 
most enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by ge- 
nius. Those who enjoyed every thing generally 
supposed to confer happiness, have been forced to 
seek it in the shades of privacy. Though they 
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possessed both power and riches, and were, there- 
fore, surrounded by men who considered it as their 
chief interest to remove from them every thing that 
might offend their ease, or interrupt their pleasure, 
they have soon felt the languors of satiety, and 
found themselves unable to pursue the race of life 
without frequent respirations of intermediate soli- 
tude. 

To produce this disposition nothing appears re- 
quisite but quick sensibility and active imagination ; 
for, though not devoted to virtue or science, the 
man, whose faculties enable him to make ready 
comparisons of the present with the past, will find 
such a constant recurrence of the same pleasures 
and troubles, the same expectations and disappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly snatch an hour of re- 
treat, to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and 
seek for that variety in his own ideas, which the 
objects of sense cannot afford him. 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, exempt hiija 
from the importunities of this desire ; since, if he is 
born to think, he cannot restrain himself from a 
thousand enquiries and speculations, which he must 
pursue by his own reason, and which the splendour 
of his condition can only hinder ; for those who 
are most exalted above dependence or controul, are 
yet condemned to pay so large a tribute of their 
time to custom, ceremony, and popularity, that, 
according to the Greek proverb, no man in the 
house is more a slave than the master. 

When a king asked Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a 
more compendious manner ? he was answered, that 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
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may be seized by might, or purchased with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by study, and 
study to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives wlilch have had 
power to sequester kings and heroes from the 
crowds that soothed them with flatteries, or inspi- 
rited them with acclamations ; but their efficacy 
seems confined to the higher mind, and to operate 
little upon the common classes of mankind, to 
whose conceptions the present assemblage of things 
is adequate, and who seldom range beyond those 
entertainments and vexations, which solicit their at- 
tention by pressing on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervals of solitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me, now especially, to mention ; 
a reason, which extends as \\4de as moral duty, or 
the hopes of divine favour in a future state ; and 
which ought to influence all ranks of life, and all 
degrees of intellect ; since none can imagine them- 
selves not comprehended in its obligation, but such 
as determine to set their Maker at defiance by ob- 
stinate wickedness, or whose enthusiastick security 
of his approbation places them above external ordi- 
nances, and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of him who conducts his life by 
the precepts of rehgion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his mind 
so strong a sense of the importance of obedience to 
the divine will, of the value of the reward promised 
to virtue, and the terrors of the punishment de- 
nounced against crimes, as may overbear all the 
temptations which temporal hope or fear can bring 
in his way, and enable him to bid equal defiance to 
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joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time from the 
allurements of ambition, and push forward at an- 
other against the threats of csJamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostle reprfri 
sents our passage through this stage of our exists 
ence by images drawn from the alarms and solici- 
tude of a military life ; for we are placed in such a 
state, that almost every thing about us conspires 
against our chief interest. We are in danger fromi 
whatever can get possession of our thoughts ; all 
that can excite in us either pain or pleasure, has 
a tendency to obstruct the vray that leads to 
happiness, and either to turn us aside, or retard 
our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites, and our passions, are 
our lavs'ful and faithful guides, in most things that 
relate solely to this life ; and, therefore, by the 
hourly necessity of consulting them, we gradually 
sink into an implicit submission, and habitual con- 
fidence. Every act of compliance with their mo- 
tions facilitates a second compliance, every new step 
towards depravity is made with less reluctance thaa 
the former, and thus the descent to life merely sen- 
sual is perpetually accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over 
conscience, which things necessary must always 
have over things chosen, but they have likewise a 
kind of prescription in their favour. We feared 
pain much earlier than we apprehended guilt, and 
were delighted with the sensations of pleasure be- 
fore we had capacities to be charmed with the beau- 
ty of rectitude. To this power, thus early estab- 
ished, and incessantly increasing, it must be re- 
membered; that almost every man has, in some part 
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of his life, added new strength by a voluntary or 
negligent subjection of himself ; for who is there 
that has not instigated his appetites by indulgence, 
or suffered them by an unresisting neutrality to en- 
large their dominion, artd multiply their demands ? 

From the necessity of dispossessing the sensitive 
faculties of they influence which they must natural- 
ly gain by this preoccupation of the soul, arises that 
conflict betv/een opposite desires, in the first endea- 
vours after a religious life ; which, however en- 
thusiastically it may have been described, or how- 
ever contempt^iously ridiculed, will naturally be felt 
in some degree, though varied without end, by dif- 
ferent tempers of mind, and innumerable circum- 
stances of health or condition, greater or less fer- 
vour, more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the 
animal faculties, in our provision for the present 
life, arises the difficulty of withstanding their im- 
pulses, even in cases where they ought to be of no 
weight ; for the motions of sense are instantaneous, 
its objects strike unsought, we areaccumstomedto 
follow its directions, and therefore often submit to 
the sentence without examining the authority of 
the judge. 

Tlius it appears, upon a philosophical estimate, 
that, supposing the mind, at any certain time, in 
an equipoise between the pleasures of this life and 
the hopes of futurity, present objects falling more 
frequently into the scale, would in time preponder- 
ate, and that onr regard for an invisible state 
would grow every moment weaker, till at last it 
would lose all its activity, and become absolutely 
without effect. 
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To prevent this dreadful event, the balance ii 
put into our own hands, and we have power td 
transfer the weight to either side. The motivei 
to a life of holiness are infinite, not less than the 
favour or anger of Omnipotence, not less than 
eternity of happiness or misery. But these can 
only influence our cond:;ct as they gain our at-- 
tention, which the business or diversions of the 
world are always calling off by contrary attrac> 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end 
for which all the rites of religion seem to be in- 
stituted, is the perpetual renovation of the motives 
to virtue, by a voluntary employment of our mind 
in the contemplation of its excellence, its import- 
ance, and its necessity, which, in proportion as they 
are more frequently and more willingly revolved, 
gain a more forcible and permanent influence, till 
in time ihey become the reigning ideas, the stand- 
ing principles of action, and the test by which ev- 
ery ihiug proposed to the judgment is rejected or 
approved. 

To facilitate this change of our aSections, it i* 
necessary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world by retiring at certain seasons from it; forit* 
influence arising only from itspresi^nce, is much les- 
sened when it becomes the object of Eolltary medi- 
tation, A constant residence amidst noise anij 
pleasure inevitably obliterates the 
piety, and a frequent abstraction of oi 
state, where this life, like the ne 
Upon the reason, will reinstate i 
authority) even without thote i 
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above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the sincere and the diligent. 

This is that conquest of the world and of our« 
selves, which has been always considered as the per- 
fection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
cares of avarice and the joys of intemperance, from 
the lulling sounds of deceitful flattery, and the 
tempting sight of prosperous wickedness. 
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— — Patitur pcenas peccandi sola voluntas ; 
Nam scelus intra ie taciturn qui cogitai vllum^ 
Facti crimen babet, 

JUT. 
For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

CREECH. 

If the most active and industrious of mankind 
was able, at the close of life, to recollect dis- 
tinctly his past moments, and distribute them in a 
regular account, according to the manner in which 
they have been spent, it is scarcely to be imagined 
how few would be marked out to the mind, by 
any permanent or visible effects ; how small a pro- 
portion his real action would bear to his seeming 
possibilities of action ; how many chasms he would 
4nd of wide and continued vacuity, and how many 
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interstitial spaces unfilled, even in the most tumuL* 
tuous humes of business and the most eager vehe- 
mence of pursuit, t 

It is said by modem philosophers, that not only 
the great globes of matter are thinly scattered 
thro' the univei;^, but the hardest bodies are so "po- 
rous, that if all matter were compressed to perfect 
soHdity, it might be contained in a cube of a few 
feet. In like manner, if all the employment of Hfe 
were crowded into the time which it really occupi- 
ed, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, would 
be sufficient for its accomplishment, so far as the 
mind was engaged in the performance. For such 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intellec- 
tual faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we 
execute in years, and the soul often stands an idle 
spectator of the labour of the hands and expedi- 
tion of the feet. 

For this reason, the ancient generals often found 
themselves at leisure to pursue the study of philo- 
sophy in the camp ; and Lucan, with historical 
veracity, makes Caesar relate of himself, that he 
noted the revolutions of the ^tars in the midst of 
preparations for battle. 

""—Media inter prcelia semper 

SideribuSf ccelique plagis^ sup^risque'^vaea^ui. 

Amid the storms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and survey the skies. 

That the soul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or less force, is very probable, though 
the common occasions of our present condition re- 
quire but a small part of that incessant cogitation : 
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and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 
combination of the world, we are so frequently- 
condemned to inactivity, that, as through all our 
time we are thinking, so for a great part of our 
time we can only think. 

Lest a power so restless should ^e either unpro- 
fitably or hurtfully employed, and the superfluities 
of intellect run to waste, it is no vain speculation 
to consider how we may govern our thoughts, re* 
strain them from irregular motions, or confine them 
from boundless dissipation. 

How the understanding is best conducted to the 
knowledge of science, by what steps it is to be led 
forwards in its pursuit, how it is to be cured of its 
defects, and habituated to new studies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men, whose ob- 
servations I shall not either adopt or censure ; my 
purpose being to consider the moral discipUne of the 
mind, and to promote the increase of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry seems to have been neglected for 
want of remembering that all action has its origin 
in the mind, and that therefore to suffer the 
thoughts to be vitiated, is to poison the fountains of 
morality. Irregular desires will produce licentious 
practices ; what men allow themselves to wish they 
will soon believe, and will be at last incited to ex- 
ecute what they please them&elves with contriving. 

For this reason the casuists of the Roman 
church, who gain, : y confession, great opportuni- 
ties of knowing human nature, have generally de- 
termined that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime 
to think. Since by revolving with pleasure the 
facility, safety, or advantage of a wicked deed, a 
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man soon begins to find his constancy relax, and hir 
detestation soften ; the happiness of success glit- 
tering before him, withdraws his attention from 
the atrociousness of the gtiilt, and acts are at last 
confidently perpetrated, of which the first con- 
ception only crept into the mind, disguised in 
pleasing complications, and permitted rather than 
invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealousy, envy or hatred, but he can tell how 
easily he might at first have repelled the tempta- 
tion, how readily his mind would have obeyed a call 
to any other object, and how weak his passion has 
been after some casual avocation, till he has recalled 
it again to hiB heart, and revived the viper by too 
warm a fondness. 

Such, therefore, is the importance of keeping 
reason a constant guard over imagination, that we 
have otherwise no security for our own virtue, but 
may corrupt our hearts in the most recluse solitude, 
with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites and 
wishes than the commerce of the world will general- 
ly produce ; for we are easily shocked by crimes 
VI hich appear at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of our own wickedness, endeared 
by interest, and palliated by all the artifices of self- 
deceit, gives us time to form distinctions in our 
own favour, and reason by degrees submits to ab- 
surdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to 
darkness. 

In this disease of the soul, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to apply remedies at the beginning ; and 
therefore I shall endeavour to shew what thoughts 
are to be rejected or improved, as they regard th^ 
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pasty present, or future ; in hopes that some may 
be awakened to caution and vigilance, ivho, per- 
haps, indulge themselTes in dangerous dreams, so 
much the more dangerous, because, being yet only 
dreams, they are concluded innocent. 

The recollection of the past is only useful by 
way of provision for the future ; and therefore in 
reviewing all occurrences that fall under a religious 
consideration, it is proper that a man stop at the 
first thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the reflection. If he is 
dwelling with delight upon a stratagem of success- 
ful fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue 
of guilty pleasure, let him summon ofFljis imagina- 
tion as from an unlawful pursuit, expel those pas- 
sages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot seriously approve them, the pleasure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future hour, 
when they may be considered with greater safety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the impres- 
sions of past pleasure are always lessening, but the 
sense of guilt, which respects futurity, continues 
the same. 

The serious and impartial retrospect of our con- 
duct is indisputably necessary to the confirmation or 
recovery of virtue, and is, therefore,- recommended 
under the name of self-examination, by divines, as 
the first act previous to repentance. It is, indeed, 
of so great use, that without it we should always 
be to begin life, be seduced for ever by the same 
allurements, and misled by the same fallacies. But 
in order that we may not lose the advantage of our 
experience, we must endeavour to see every thing 
in its proper form, and excite in ourselves those 
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** Let not sleep,** sap Pythagoras, •* fall upon 
•• thy eyes till thou hast thrice reviewed the tran- 
«* sactions of the past day. Where have I turned 
** aside from rectitude ? What have I been doing? 
** What have I left undone, which I ought to 
«* have done ? Begin thus from the first act, 
*^ and proceed ; and in conclusion, at the ill which 
«* thou has done be troubled, and rejoice for the 
« good.'* 

Our thoughts on present things being dotermin* 
cd by the objects before us, fall not under those in- 
dulgences, or excursions, which I am now consi- 
dering. But I cannot forbear, under this head, to 
caution pious and tender minds, that are disturbed 
by the irruptions of wicked imaginations, againnt 
too great dejection and too anxious alarms ; for 
thoughts are only criminal, when they are first 
dxosen, and then voluntarily continued. 

Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapprov'd, and leave 

No spot or stain behind. miltow. 

In futiuity chiefly are the snares lodged, by 
which the imagination is entangled. Futurity it 
the proper abode of hope and fear, with all their 
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train and progeny of subordinate apprehensions and 
desires. In futurity events and chances are yet 
floating at large, without apparent connection witli 
their causes, and we therefore easily indulge the 
liberty of gratifying ourselves with a pleasing 
choice. To pick and cull among possible advant- 
ages is, as the civil law terms it, in vitcuum venire^ 
to take what belongs to nobody ; but it has thi« 
hazard in it, that we shall be unwilling to quit 
what we have seized, though an owner should be 
found. It is easy to think on that which may be 
gained, till at last we resolve to gain it, and to 
image the happiness ofparticular conditions till we 
can be easy in no other. We ought, at least, to 
let our desires ^yi upon nothing in another's power 
for the sake of our quiet, or in another's possession 
for the sake of our innocence. When a man find« 
himself led, though by a train of honest sentiments, 
to wish for that to which he has no right, he should 
start back as from a pitfal covered with flowers. 
He that fancies he should benefit the public more 
in a great station than the man that fills it, will in 
time imagine it an act of virtue to supplant him ; 
and as opposition readily kindles into hatred, hi» 
eagerness to do that good, to which he is not cal- 
led, will betray him to crimes, which in his ori^al 
scheme were never proposed. 

He therefore that would govern his actions by 
the laws of virtue, must regulate his thoughts by 
those of reason ; he must keep guilt from the re- 
cesses of his heart, and remember that the pleasurei 
of fancy, and the emotions of desire, are more 
dangeroui as they are more hidden, since they 
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escape the awe of observation, and operate equal- 
ly in every situation, without the concurrence of 
external opportunities. 



K^ 9. TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1750- 



^od sis esse velis, nibilque malis- 

MART* 

Chuse what you are, no other state prefer. 

ELPHINSTON- 

It is justly remarked by Horace, that howsoever 
every man may complain occasionally of the hard- 
s^ps of his condition, he is seldom willing to 
change it for any other on the same level; for 
whether it be that he who follows an employment, 
made choice of it at first on account of its suit- 
atbleness to his inclination ; or that when accident 
or the determination of others, have placed him 
in a particular station, he, by endeavouring ta re- 
concile himself to it, gets the custom of viewing 
It only on the fairest side ; or whether every man 
thinks that class to which he belongs the most 
Slustrious, merely because he has honoured it with 
ids name ; it is certain that,; whatever be the 
reason, most men have a very strong and active 
prejudice in favour of their own vocation, always 
working upon their minds, and influencing their 
behaviour. 

This partiality is sufficiently visible in every 
lank of the human species } but it exerts it&cif 
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more frequently and with greater force among 
those who have never learned to conceal their sen- 
timents for reasons of policy, or to model their 
expressions by the laws of politeness ; and there- 
fore the chief contests of wit among artificers and 
handicraftsmen arise from a mutual endeavour to 
exalt one trade by depreciating another. 

From the same principles are derived many con- 
solations to alleviate the inconveniences to whidi 
every calling is peculiarly exposed. A blacksmitk 
was lately pleasing himself at hie anvil, with ob- 
serving, that though his trade was hot and sooty, 
laboiious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour 
of living by his hammer, he got his bread like ii 
man 5 and if his- son should rise in the world, and 
keep his coach, nobody could reproach him that 
his father was a tailor. 

A man truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
so irresistibly flattered, as when some rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt. Upon this princi- 
ple, a linen-draper boasted that he had got a new 
customer, whom he could safely trust, for he could 
have no doubt of his honesty, since it was 
known, from unquestionable authority, that he 
was now filing a bill in chancery to delay pay- 
ment for the clothes which he had worn the hst 
seven years ; and he himself had heard him declaie 
in a public coffee-house, that he looked upon the 
whole generation of woollen-drapers to be such. 
despicable wretches, that no gentleman ought tm 
pay them. 

It has>been observed that physicians and lawyen 
are no friends to religion ; and many (:onjectun« 
Kave been formed to discover the reason of Mudk 
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ft combination between men who agree in nothing 
dee, and who seem less to be affected, in their own 
provinces, by religious opinions, than any other 
part of the community* The truth is, very few 
of them have thought about religion ; but they 
liave all seen a parson ; seen him in a habit differ- 
ent from their own, and therefore declared war 
i^inst hinu A young student, from the inns of 
court, who has often attacked the curate of his 
fether's parish with such arguments as his acquaint- 
ances could furnish, and returned to town without 
success, is now gone down with a resolution to 
destroy him ; for he has learned at last how to 
manage a prig, and if he pretends to hold him 
again to syllogism, he has a catch in reserve, which 
neither logic nor metaphysicks can resist. 

I laugh to think how your unshaken Cato 
Will look aghast, when unforeseen destruction 
Pours in upon him thus. 

The malignity of soldiers and sailors against 
«ach other has been often experienced at the cost 
of their country ; and, perhaps, no orders of men 
have an enmity of more acrimony, or longer con- 
tinuance* When, upon our late successes at sea, 
«ome new regulations were concerted for establish- 
ing the rank of the naval commanders, a captain 
of foot very acutely remarked, that nothing was 
more absiu'd than to give any honorary rewards to 
«eamen; " for honour," says he, " ought only to 
•* be won ,by bravery, and all the world knows 
•* that in a sea-fight there is no danger, and there* 
^ fore no evidence of courage." 

ES 
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But although this general desire of aggrandizing 
themselves by raising their profession, betrays nnen 
to a thousand ridiculous and mischievous acts of 
supplantation and detraction, yet as almost all 
passions have their good as well as bad effects, it 
likewise excites ingenuity, and sometimes raises an 
honest and useful emulation of diligence. It maj 
be observed in general, that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now improved^ 
had its professors looked upon it with the eyes of 
indifferent spectators ; the advances, from the first 
rude essays, must have been made by men vho 
valued themselves for performances, for whick 
scarce any other would be persuaded to esteem 
them. 

It is pleasing to contemplate a manufacture 
rising gradually from its first mean state by the suc- 
cessive labours of innumerable minds ; to consider 
the first hollow trunk of an oak, in which, per- 
haps, the shepherd could scarce venture to cross a 
brook swelled with a shower, enlarged at last into 
a ship of war, attacking fortresses, terrifying na* 
tions, setting storms and billows at defiance, and 
visiting the remotest parts of the globe* And it 
might contribute to dispose us to a kinder regard 
for the labours of one another, if we were to con- 
sider from what unpromising beginnings the most 
useful productions of art have probably arisen* 
Who, when he saw the first sand or ashes^ by a 
casual intenseness of heat, melted into a metalline 
form, rugged with excrescences, and clouddd witk 
impurities, would have imagined, that in this 
shapeless lump lay concealed so many convenien- 
cies of life> as would in time constitute a great pait 
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c£ the happiness of the world ? Yet by some such 
fertuitous liquefaction was mankind taught to 
prixmre a body at once in a high degree solid and 
transparent) which might admit the light of the 
mm^ and exclude the violence oi the wind ; which 
night extend the sight of the philosopher to new 
langes of existence, and charm him at one time 
with the unboimded extent of the material creation, 
and at another with the endless subordination of 
animal hfe ; and, what is yet of more importance, 
might supply the decays of nature, and succour old 
age with subsidiary sight. Thus was the first ar- 
tificer in glass employed, though without his know- 
ledge or expectation. He was facilitating and 
prolonging the enjoyment of light, enlarging the 
xvenues of science, and conferring the highest and 
most lasting pleasures ; he was enabling the student 
to contemplate nature, and the beauty to behold 
Iberself. 

This passion for the honour of a profession, like 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
legulated, not extinguished. Every man, from 
the highest to the lowest station, ought to warm 
l^s heart and animate his endeavours with the 
^opes of being useful to the world, by advancing 
the art which it is his lot to exercise ; and for 
that end he must necessarily consider the whole ex- 
tent of its application, and the whole weight of 
ks importance. But let him not too readily ima- 
gine that another is ill employed, because, for want 
of fuller knowledge of his business, he is not able 
to comprehend its dignity. Every man ought to 
endeavour at eminence, not by pulling others down» 
Wt by raising himselfi and enjoy the pleasure 
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of his own superiority, whether imaginary or realt 
without interrupting others in the same felicity. 
The philosopher may very justly be delighted with 
the extent of his views, and the artificer with tlie 
readiness of his hands ; but let the one remember 
thaty without mechanical performances, refined 
speculation is an empty dream, and the other, 
that without theoretical reasoning, dexterity if 
little more tlian a brute instinct. 



N* 10. SATURDAY, APRIL 21. 175a 



Posfhabiii tamen iilorurn wee scria It/do, 

VIRG. 
For trifling sports I quitted grave afTaira. 

The number of con cspondents which increasei 
every day upon me, shews that my paper is at 
least distinguished from the common productioM 
of the press* It is no less a proof of eminenoe to 
have many enemies than many friends, and I look 
upon every letter, whether it contains cncomiufca 
or reproaches, as an equal attestation of rising 
credit. The only pain which I can feel from mj 
correspondence, is tlie fear of disgusting thcnt 
whose letters I shall neglect ; and therefore I t^ke 
this opportunity of reminding them, that in dis« 
approving their attempts, whenever it may happe% 
I only return the treatment which 1 often receive. 
Besides, many particular motives influence a writoiv 
known only to himself, or his pri\'ate friends ; and 
it may be justly concluded, that, not all iett 
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which are postponed, are rejected^ nor all that are 
yejected, criticsJly condemned. 

Having thus eased my heart of the only appre- 
hension that sat heavy on it, I can please myself 
with the candour of Benevolus, who encourag;e» 
me to proceed, without sinking under the anger 
of Flirtilia, who quarrels with me for being old 
and ugly, and for wanting both activity of body 
and sprightliness of mind ; feeds her monkey with 
my lucubrations, and refuses any reconciliation, till 
I have appeared in vindication of masquerades* 
That she may not, however, imagine me without 
suppoit, and left to rest wholly upon my own for- 
titude, I shall now publish some letters which I 
fcave received from men as well dressed, and as 
Iiandsome, as her favourite ; and others from ladies> 
whom I sincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, 
as pretty, as fashionable^ and as often toasted and 
treated as herself. 

^ A set of cancBd readers send their respects ta 
** the Rambler, and acknowledge his merit in so 
^ weU beginning a .work that may be of publSc 
^ benefit* But, superior as his genius is to thtf 
^ impertinences of a triffing age^ Xhfij cannot help 
^ a wi^, that he would condescend to the weak-' 
^ nesB of minds softened by perpetual ; 
^ and now and then throw in, lue hn 
^ some papers of a gay and huiu 
*^ har a field now Ees open, with 
•< harvest of follies ! let the 
** in her sickki and nnsing at 
^ her hw with red and Uve*" 
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** A Lady sends her compliments to the R«m« 
bier, and desires to know by what other name 
she may direct to him ; what are his set of 
friends, his amusements ; what his way of think- 
ing with regard to the living world and iti 
ways ; in short, whether he is a person now 
alive, and in town ? If he be, she will do herself 
the honour to write to him pretty often, and 
hopes, from time to time, to be the better for 
his advice and animadversions ; for his animad- 
versions on her neighbours at least. But, if he 
is a mere essayist, and troubles not himself with 
the manners of the age, she is sorry to tell him^ 
that even the genius and correctness of an A4- 
•* dison will not secure him from neglect." 

No man is so much abstracted from common 
life, as not to feel a particular pleasure from the 
regard of the female world ; the candid writers of 
the first billet will not be offended, that my haste 
to satisfy a lady has hurried their address too sooa 
out of my mind, and that I refer them for a repljf 
to some future paper, in order to tell this curioup 
enquirer after my other name, the answer of a phi- 
losopher to a man, who, meeting him in the street^ 
desired to see what he carried under his cloak ; -^^ £ 
*« carry it there," says he, " that you may not see 
^* it." But, though she is never to know my namet 
«he may often see my face j for I am of her opin* 
ion, that a diurnal vmter ought to view the worlds 
and that he who neglects his cotemporaries txaj 
be, with justice, neglected by them. 

** Lady Racket sends compliments to the Ram- 
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" bier, and lets liim know, she sliall hare cards at 
" her honse every Sunday, the reraaindi;r of the 
•* Kason, where he will be sure of meeting all the 
•' good company in town. By this means she 
•• hopca to see his papers interspersed with living 
" characters. She longB to see the torch of truth 
" produced at an assembly, and to admire the 
" tharmiug lustre it will throw on the jewels, 
•• complexions, and behaviour of every deav crea- 
" ture there." 

It is a rule with me ti 
the same civility as it i 
though Izdy Racket may have had some reason to 
guess that I seldom frequent card tables on Sim- 
days, I shall not insist upon an exception, which 
may to her appear of so tittle force. My busineee 
lias been to view, as opportunity was offered, every 
place in which mankind was to be seen ; but at 
card-tables, ho never brilliant, I have always 
thought my visit lost, for I could know nothing 
oi the company but their clothes and their faces. 
I saw their looks clouded at the beginning of every 
game with an uniform solicitude, now and then in 
its progress varied with a short triumph, at one 
time wrinkled with cunning, at another deadened 
with despondency, or by accident flushed with ra^« 
at the unskilfiil or unlucky play °f FH ' ^ 
such assemblies, b whatever huniji^ 
•Dter them, I was quickly fori 
were too trifling for me whe ~ 
iull when I wa« cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value o 
•f regtrd &om ft lady who is » 
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before the torch of truth. Let her not, howeyer, 
consult her curiosity more than her prudence; bat 
reflect a moment on the fate of Semele, who might 
have lived th« favourite of Jupiter, if she could 
have been content without his thunder. It is dan* 

ferous for mortal beauty, or terrestial virtue, to 
e examined by too strong a light. The torck 
of truth shews much that w^e cannot, and all that 
we would not see. In a face dimpled with smiles^ 
it has often discovered malevolence and envy, zxtA. 
detected under jewels and brocade, the frightful 
forms of poverty and distress. A fine hand of 
cards have changed before it into a thousand spec- 
tres of sickness, misery, and vexation ; and im- 
mense sums of money, while the winno* counted 
them with transport, have at the first glimpse of 
this unwelcome lustre vanished from before him. 
If her ladyship therefore designs to continue her 
assembly, I would advise her to shun such dao- 
gerous experiments, to satisfy herself with comnrKUi 
appearances, and to light up her apartments r»- 
tlier with myrtle than the torch of truth. 

•« A modest young man sends his service to .the 
*' author of the Rambler, and will be very willing 
" to assist him in his work, but is sadly afraid of 
*« being discouraged by having his first essay re* 
*' jected, a disgrace he has wofully experienced ia 
** every offer he had made of it to every new wri- 
** ter of every new paper ; but he comforts himself 
** by thinking, without vanity, that this has beea 
*< from a peculiar favour of the muses, who saved 
*• his performances from being buried in trash, and 
reserved it to appear with lustre in the Rambler.*' 
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I am equally a Friendto mode sty and enterprize; 
and therefore ihallthink it an honour to correspond 
with a young man who possesses both in bo cmiDeat 
a degree. Youth is, indeed, the time in which 
these qualities ought chiefly to be found ; mo- 
desty suits well with inCKperience, and enterprise 
with health and vigour, and an extensive prospect 
of life. One of my predecessors has justly ob- 
eerved, that, though modi!5ty has an amiable and 
winning appearance, it ought not to hinder the 
esertion of the active powers, but that a man 
should shew, under his blushes, a latent resolution. 
This point of perfection, nice as it is, my coire*. 
pondent seems to have attained. That he is ma< 
dest, his own declaration mayevince ; and, I think) 
the launt reio/uiion may bediscoveredin hisletter 
by an acute observer. I will advise him, since he 
■o well deserves my precepts, not to be discouraged, 
though the Rambler should prove equally envjo.us, 
or tasteless, with the rest of this n*aternity. If 
his paper is refused, the presses of England are 
open, — let him try the judgment of the public. 
If, as it has sometimes happened in general combi- 
nations against merit, he cannot persuade the world 
to buy his works, he may present them to his 
friends ; and if his friends arc seized with the ep- 
idemical iniatuation, and cannot find his gcniust 
or will not confess it, let him then refer hi* 
cause to posterity, aod Feserrc hia laboun for a 
wiser age. 

Tbui have I dispatched somcofitf 
ents in the usual manner, willi " * 



neral dnlity. Dut to Flirtilla-'t 
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what shall I reply ? Unable as I am to fly, at her 
command, over land and seas, or to supply her, 
from week to week, with the fashions of Paris, or 
the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not wiUing to 
incur her further displeasure, and would save my 
papers from her momcey on any reasonable terms. 
By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for 
my former gravity, and open, without trembhng, 
the future letters of this sprightly persecutor ? To 
write in defence of masquerades is no easy task ; 
yet something difficult and daring may well be re- 
quired as the price of so important an approbation. 
I therefore consulted, in this great emergency, a 
man of high reputation in gay life, who having 
added to his other accomplishments, no mean pro- 
ficiency in the minute philosophy, after the fifth 
perusal of her letter, broke out with rapture into 
these words : " And can you, Mr. Rambler, stand 
** out against this charming creature ? Let her 
** know, at least, that from this moment Nigrinut 
** devotes his Hfe and his labours to her service. 
•* Is there any stubborn prejudice of education, 
" that stands between thee and the most amiable 
*< of mankind ? Behold, Flirtilla, at thy feet, a 
<* man grown grey in the study of those noble artt 
« by which right and wrong may be confounded ; 
** by which reason may be blinded, when we have 
** a mind to escape from her inspection ; and ca- 
♦* price and appetite instated in uncontrouled 
*^ command and boundless dominion ! Such a ca- 
•' suist may surely engage, with certainty of sue- 
** cess, in vindication of an entertainment, which in 
'* an instant gives confidence to the timorous, and 
f< kindles ardour in the cold; an entertadnioent 
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" where the vigilance of jealousy haa so often been 
" eluded, and the virgin is set free from the ne- 
" cetstty of languishiog in silence ; where all the 
" outworks of chastity are at once dcmolislied ; 
" where the heart ia laid open without a blush ; 
'* where bashfulness may survive virtue, and no 
" wish ig crushed under the frown of modtsty. 
" Far weaker influence than Flirtilia's might gain 
" over an advocate for such amusements. It wal 
*' declared by Pompey, that, if the commonwealth 
" was violated, he could stamp with his foot, and 
" raiee an armay out of the ground; if the rights of 
*' pleasure are again invaded, let hut Flirtilla crack 
" her fan, neither pens nor swords shall be want- 
" ing at the summons ( the wit and the colonel 
** shall march out at her command, and neither 
" law nor reason shall stand before ua." 



N» II. TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 1750. 



Nan Difiiynirie, nan adytii qeatit 

JHcntim mcirdotam incola Fythiui 

Nott LibtT leqat, noa acuta 

Sugimiuaat Corybxntti itra, 

rri,tc,utir«. — : 

Vet Oh 1 remember, nor the god of 
Mor Pjrthian PhsbuE from hi ' 



The maxim which Periander 
ef the teven tagei of Gn^e/tp 
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morial of his knowledge and benevolence* was 
;t«x» itfoiTf/, Be master of thy anger. He con8idere4 
anger as the great disturber of human life, the 
chief enemy both of public happiness and private 
tranquillity ; and thought that he could not lay on 
posterity a stronger obligation to reverence his me- 
mory, than by leaving them a salutary caution 
against this outrageous passion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept vni)! scarce allow 
OS to conjecture. From anger, in its full import* 
protracted into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge, arise, indeed, many of the evils to which the 
life of man is exposed. By anger operating upon 
power are produced the subversion of cities, the de- 
solation of countries, the massacre of nations, and all 
those dreadful and astonishing calamities which fill 
the histories of the world, and which could not be 
read at any distant point of time, when the pas- 
sions stand neutral, and every motive and principle 
is left to its natural force, without some doubt 
of the truth of the relation, did we not see the 
tame causes still tending to the same effects, and 
only acting with less vigour for want of the same 
concurrent opportunities. 

But this gigantick andenormous species of anger 
falls not properly under the animadversion of a 
writer, whose chief end is the regulation of com- 
mon life, and whose precepts are to reconunend 
themselves by their general use. Nor is this essay 
intended to expose the tragical or fatal effects 
even of private malignity. The anger which I 
propose now for p:iy subject is ^ucb as paakei tboa^ 
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who indulge it, more troublesome than formidable^ 
and ranks them rather with hornets and wasps» 
than with basilisks and Uons. I have, therefore^ 
prefixed a motto which characterises this passion, 
not so much by the mischief that it causes, as by 
the noise that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain class of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appellation 
oi pauionate men^ who imagine themselves entitled 
by that distinction to be provoked on every slight 
occasion, and to vent their rage in vehement and 
fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and licen- 
tious reproaches. Their rage indeed, for the most 
part, fumes away in outcries of injury and protesta* 
tions of vengeance, and seldom proceeds to actual 
violence, unless a drawer or linkboy falls in their 
way ;■ but they interrupt the quiet of those that 
happen to be within the reach of their clamours^ 
obstruct the course of conversation, and disturb 
the enjoyment of society. 

Men of this kind are sometimes not without 
understanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not 
always treated with the severity which their neglect 
of the ease of all about them might justly provoke ; 
they have obtained a kind of prescription for their 
folly, and are considered by their companions as 
under a predominant influenee that leaves them not 
masters of their conduct or language, as acting 
without consciousness, and rushing into mischief 
with a mist before their eyes ; they are therefore 
pitied ratlier than censured, and their sallies are ^ 
passed over as the involuntary blows of a man agi- 
tated by the spasms of a convulsion. 

It is surely not to be observed without indig* 

F3 
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nation, that men may be found of minds mean 
enough to be satisfied with this treatment ; wretches 
who are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, 
and can, without shame, and without regret, con- 
sider themselves as receiving hourly pardons from 
their companions, and giving them continual op- 
portunities of exercising their patience and boast- 
ing their clemency. 

rride is undoubtedly the original of anger ; but 
pride, like every other passion, if it once breaks 
loose from reason, counteracts its own purposes. 
A passionate man, upon the review of his day, will 
have very few gratifications to offer to his pride, 
when he has considered how his outrages were 
caused, why they were borne, and in what they are 
likely to end at last. 

Those sudden bursts of rage generally break out 
upon small occassions ; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as frequently as the man 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the 
first reflection upon his violence must shew him 
than he is mean enough to be driven from his post 
by every petty incident, that he is the mere slave 
of casualty, and that his reason and virtue are in 
the power of the wind. 

One motive there is of these loud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
does not always discover to himself. He that 
finds his knowledge narrow, and his arguments 
weak, and by consequence his suffrage not much 
regarded, is sometimes in hope of gaining that at- 
tention by his clamours, which he cannot other- 
wise obtain, and is pleased with remembering that 
at least he made hunself heard> that he had the 
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power to interrupt those whom he could not confute* 
and suspend the decision which he could not guide* 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their servants and domesticks ; they feel 
their own ignorance, they see their own insigni- 
ficance, and therefore they endeavour, by their 
fury, to fright away contempt from before them^ 
when they know it must follow them behind : and 
think themselves eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied with, only lest re- 
fusal or delay should provoke them to a greater. 

These temptations cannot but be owned to have 
some force. It is so little pleasing to any man to 
•ee himself wholly overlooked in the mass of things, 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients 
for procuring some kind of supplemental dignity, 
and use some endeavour to add weight, by the 
violence of his temper, to the lightness of his other 
powers. But this has now been long practised, 
and found, upon the most exact estimate, not to 
produce advantages equal to its inconveniencies ; 
for it appears not that a man can by uproar, tu- 
mult, and bluster, alter any one's opinion of his 
standing, or gain influence, except over those whom 
fortune or nature have made his dependents. He 
may, by a steady perseverance in his ferocity, 
fright his children and harass his servants, but the 
rest of the world will look on and laugh ; and he 
will have the comfort at last of thinking, that he 
lives only to raise contempt and hatred, emotions 
to which wisdom and virtue would be always un- 
willing to give occasion. He has contrived only 
to make those fear him, whom every reasonable 
being is endeavouring to endear by kindness, and 
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must content himself with the pleasure of a triumph 
obtained by trampling on them^who could not resist. 
He must perceive that the apprehension which his 
presence causes is not the awe of his virtue, but 
the dread of his brutality, and that he has givea 
tip the felicity^of being loved, without gaining the 
honour of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only ill consequence of the 
frequent indulgence of this blustering passion, 
which a man, by often calling to his assistance, will 
teach, in a short time, to intrude before the sum- 
mons, to rush upon him with resistless violence^ 
and without any previous notice of its approach. 
He will find himself liable to be inflamed at the 
first touch of provocation, and unable to retain 
his resentment till he has a full conviction of the 
offence, to proportion his anger to the cause, or 
to regulate it by prudence or by duty. When a 
man has once suffered his mind to be thus vitiated^ 
he bcomes one of the most hateful and unhappy 
beings. He can give no security to himself that 
he shall not, at the next interview, alienate, by 
8ome sudden transport, his dearest friend ; or break 
out, upon some slight contradiction, into such term» 
of rudeness as can never be perfectly forgotten. 
Whoever converses with him, lives with the sus- 
picion and solicitude of a man that plays with a 
tame tiger, always under a necessity of watching 
the moment in which the capricious savage shall 
begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the 
Duke of Dorset, that his servants used to put 
themselves in his way when he was angry, be- 
cause he wa8 sure to recompense them for any 
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indignities which he made them suffer. This 
is the round of a passionate man's hfe ; he con- 
tracts debts when he is furious, which his vir- 
tue, if he has virtue, obHges him to discharge 
at the return of reason. He spends his time 
in outrage and acknowledgment, injury and re- 
paration. Or, if there be any who hardens him- 
self in oppression, and justifies the wrong, because 
he has done it, his insensibility can make small 
part of his praise or his happiness ; he only adds 
deliberate to hasty folly, aggravates petulance by 
contumacy, and destroys the only plea that he can 
offer for the tenderness and patience of mankind. 
Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, because it seldom wants a punish- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more despi- 
cable or more miserable than the old age of a 
passionate man. When the vigour of youth fails 
him, and his amusements pall with frequent re- 
petition, his occasional rage sinks, by decay of 
8tre\igth, into peevishness ; that peevishness, for 
want of novelty and variety, becomes habitual ; 
the world falls off from around him ; and he is 
left, as Homer expresses it, <pSt''ti6t»¥ eiAoir «^g,to de« 
Your his own heart in solitude and contempt. 
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N° 12. SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 1750. 



Mtserum parva stipe focilat^ ut pudibundos 
Exercere sales inter convivia possit* 

Tu mitiSf b? acri 
Asperitate carenSy pQsitoque per omnia fastu. 
Inter ut aquales unut numeraris amicos, 
Obsequiumque doces, i:^ amorem quarts amando. 

LUCANUS ad PISONEM# 

Unlike the ribald, inrhose licentious jest 

Pollutes his banquet, and insults his guest; 

From wealth and grandeur easy to descend, 

1'hou joy*st to lose the master in the friend : 

We round thy board the cheerful menials see. 

Gay with the smile of bland equality ; 

No social care the gracious lord disdains ; 

Love prompts to love, and reyVence reverence gaias^ 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

As you seem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one spe- 
cies of cruelty with which the life of a man of let- 
ters perhaps does not often make him acquainted ; 
and which, as it seems to produce no other advan- 
tage to those that practise it than a short gratifi- 
cation of thoughtless vanity, may become less com- 
mon when it has been once exposed in its various 
forms, and its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of a country gentleman, 
whose family is numerous, and whose estate, not 
at first sufficient to supply us with afRuence, has 
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been lately so much impaired by an unsuccessful 
law-suit, that all the younger children are obliged 
to try such means as their education affords them, 
for procuring the necessaries of life. Distress and 
curiosity concurred to bring me to London, where 
I was received by a relation with the coldness 
which misfortune generally finds. A week, a 
long week, I lived with my cousin, before the most 
vilgilant enquiry could procure us the least hopes 
of a place, in which time I was much better qua- 
lified to bear all the vexations of servitude. The 
first two days she was content to pity me, and on- 
ly wished I had not been quite so well bred ; but 
people must comply with their circumstances. 
This lenity, however, was soon at an end ; and, 
for the remaining part of the week, I heard every 
hour of the pride of my family, the obstinacy of 
my father, and of people better born than myself 
that were common servants. 

At last, on Saturday noon, she told me, with 
▼ery visible satisfaction, that Mrs. Bombasine, the 
great silk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine 
place it would be ; for there would be nothing to 
do but to clean my mistress's room, get up her 
linen, dress the young ladies, wait at tea in the 
morning, and take care of a little Miss just come 
from nurse, and then sit down to my needle. But 
Madam was a woman of great spirit, and would 
not be contradicted, and therefore I should take 
care, for good places were not easily to be got. 

With these cautions I waited on madam Bom- 
basine, of whom the first sight gave me no ravish- 
ing ideas. She was two yards round the waist, 
her yoic» was at once loud and squeaking, and 
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her face brought to my mind the picture of the 
full moon. Are you the young woman, says she, 
that are come to ofiFer yourself ? It is strange when 
people of substance want a servant, how soon it is 
the town-talk. But they know they shall have a 
belly-full that live with me. Not like people at 
the end of the town, we dine at one o'clock. But 
I never take any body without a character ; what 
friends do you come of ? I then told her that my 
father was a gentleman, ai^d that we had been un- 
fortunate. A great misfortune indeed, to come 

to me, and have three meals a-day ! — So your fa- 
ther was a gentleman, and you are a gentlewoman 
I suppose — such gentlewomen ! — Madam, I did 
not mean to claim any exemptions, I only answer- 
ed your enquiry. Such gentlewomen ! people 

should set their children to good trades, and keep 
them off the parish. Pray go to the other end of 
the town ; there are gentlewomen, if they would 
pay their debts : I am sure we have lost enough 
by gentlewomen. Upon this her broad face grew 
broader with triumph, and I was afraid she would 
have taken me for the pleasure of continuing her 
insult ; but happily the next word was. Pray, Mrs 
Gentlewoman, troop down stairs. You may be- 
lieve I obeyed her. 

I returned, and met with a better reception from 
my cousin than I expected ; for while I was out, 
she had heard that Mrs. Standish, whose husband 
had lately been raised from a clerk in an office, to 
be commissioner of the excise, had taken a fine 
house, and wanted a maid. 

To Mrs. Standish I went, and, after having wait- 
^ six hoursi was at la&t admitted to the ^p of th^ 
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Stairs, when she came out of the room, with two 
of her company. There was a smell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place, whence do 
you come ? — From the country, Madam. — Yes, 
they all come from the country. And what 
brought you to town, a bastard ? Where do you 
lodge ? — At the Seven-Dials. — ^What, you never 
heard of the foundling-house ! Upon this, they 
all laughed so obstreperously, tliat I took the op- 
portunity of sneaking off in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. 
She was at cards, but in two hours, I was told 
she would speak to me. She asked me if I could 
keep an account, and ordered me to write. I 
wrote two lines out of some book that lay by her. 
She wondered what people meant, to breed up 
poor girls to write at that rate. I suppose, Mrs. 
Flirt, if I was to see your work, it would be fine 
stuff! — You may walk. I will not have love- 
letters written from my house to every young fel- 
low in the street. 

Two days after, I went on the same pursuit tc 
Lady Lofty, dressed, as I was directed, in what 
little ornaments I had, because she had lately got 
a place at court. Upon the first sight of me, she 
turns to the woman that shewed me in. Is this 
the lady that wants a place ? Pray what place 
would you have. Miss ? a maid of honour's place 
Servants now-a-days! — Madam, I heard you want- 
ed — ^Wanted what ? Somebody finer than myself! 
A pretty servant indeed — I should be afraid *to 
8peak to her — I suppose, Mrs. Minx, these fine 
bands cannot bear wetting — A servant indeed ! 
Pray move off — I am resolvLxi to be the head 
Vol. IV. G 
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person in this house. — ^You are ready dressM, the 
taverns will be open. 

I went to enquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown^ and heard the servant tell his lady, 
there was a young woman, but he saw she would 
not do. I was brought up however. Are you 
the trollop that has the impudence to cortne for my 
place ? ^ hat, you have hired that nasty gown, and 
are come to steal a better. — Madam, 1 have ano- 
therj but being obliged to walk — Then these are 
your manners, with your blushes, and your 
courtesies to come to me in your worst gown. 
—Madam, give me leave to wait upon you in 
my other. — Wait on me, you saucy slut ! Then 
you are sure of coming — I could not let such a 
drab come near me — Here, you girl, that came 
up with her, have you touched her ? If you have, 
vrash your hands before you dress me — such trol- 
lops ! Get you down. What, whimpering ? 
Pray walk. 

I went away with tears ; for my cousin had lost 
all patience. However she told me, that having a 
respect for my relations, she was willing to keep 
me out of the street, and would let me have ano- 
ther week. 

The first day of this week I saw two places. 
At one, I was asked where I had lived ? And upon 
my answer was told by the lady, that people should 
quahfy themselves inordinary places, for she should 
never have done if she was to follow her girls about^ 
At the other house I was a smirking hussy, and 
that sweet face I might make money of — For her 
part, it was a rule with her never to take any crta- 
ture that thought herself handsome. 
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The three next days were spent in Lady BIufF'« 
entry, where I waited six hours every day for the 
pleasure of seeing the servants peep at me, and go 
away laughing— Madam will stretch her small 
•hanks in the entry ; she will know the house again, 
■ At sun-set the two first days I was told, that 
my lady would see me to-morrow, and on the third, 
that her woman staid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no 
hopes of a place. My relation, who always laid upon 
me the blame of every miscarriage, told me that 
I must learn to humble myself, and that all great 
ladies had particular ways ; and if I went on in 
that manner, she could not tell who would keep 
me ; she had known many who had refused places, 
•ell their clothes, and beg in the streets. 

It was to no purpose that the refusal was de- 
clared by me to be never on my side ; I was reason- 
ing against interest, and against stupidity ; and 
therefore I comforted myself with the hope of suc- 
ceeding better in my next attempt, and went to Mrs. 
"Courtly, a very fine lady, who had routes at her 
house, and saw the best company in town. 

I had not waited two hours before I was called 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, 
in the height of good humour. This I looked on 
as a favourable sign, and stood at the lower end of 
the room in expectation of the common questions. 
At last Mr. Courtly called out, after a whisper. 
Stand facing the light that one may see you. I 
changed my place, and blushed. They fn.^quently 
turned their eyes upon me, and seemed to discover 
many subjects of merriment : for at every look 
they whispered, and laughed with the most violent 
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agitations of delight. At last Mr. Courtly cried 
out, Is that colour your own, child ? — ^Yes, says 
the lady, if she has not robbed the kitchen hearth. 
This was so happy a conceit, that it renewed the 
storm of laughter, and they threw down their cards 
in hopes of better sport. The lady then called 
me to her, and began with an affected gravity to 
enquire what I could do ? But first turn about, 
and let us see your fine shape : Well, what are you 
fit for, Mrs. Mum ? You would fiadyour tongue, 
I suppose, in the kitchen. — No, no, says Mr. 
Courtly, the girl's a good girl yet, but I am afraid 
a brisk young fellow, with fine tags on his shoulder 
—Come, child, hold up your head ; what, 

you have stole nothing Not yet, says the lady, 

but she hopes to steal yoiu* heart quickly. — Here 
was a laugh of happiness and triumph, prolonged 
by the confusion which I could no longer repress. 
At last the lady recollected herself : Stole ? no-— 
but if I had her, I should watch her ; for that 

downcast eye Why cannot you look people 

in the face ?— -Steal ! says her husband, she would 
steal nothing but, perhaps, a few ribbands before 
they were left off by her lady. Sir, answered I, 
why should you, by supposing me a thief, insult one 
from whom you have received no injury ? — Insult, 
says the lady ; are you come here to be a servant, 
you saucy baggage, and talk of insulting ? What 
will this world come to, if a gentlemen may not 
jest with a servant ? Well, such servants ! pray be 
gone, and see wheu you will have the honour to 
be so insulted again. Servants insulted — a fine 

time Insulted ! Get down stairs, you slut, or 

the footman shall insult you. 
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The last day of the last week was now coming, 
and my kind cousin talked of sending me down m 
the waggon to preserve me from bad courses. But 
in the morning she came and told me that she had 
one trial more for me ; Euphemia wanted a maid, 
and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like me, she 
must fall her crest, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the loss of half her fortune by bad 
securities, and with her way of giving her'money 
to every body that pretended to want it, she could 
have little beforehand ; therefore I might serve 
her ; for, with all her fine sense, she must not pre- 
tend to be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a 
young gentlewoman, who told me she had her- 
self been hired that morning, but that she was or- 
dered to bring any that offered up stairs. I was 
accordingly introduced to Euphemia, who, when 
I came in, laid down her book, and told me, that 
she sent for me, not to gratify an idle curiosity, 
but lest my disappointment might be made still 
more grating by incivility ; that she was in pain 
to deny any thing, much more what was no fa- 
vour; that she saw nothing in my appearance which 
did not make her wish for my company ; but that 
another, whose claims might perhaps be equal, had 
come before me. The thought of being so near 
to such a place, and missing it, brought tears into 
my eyes, and my sobs hindered me from returning 
my acknowledgments. She rose up confused, and 
supposing by my concern that I was distressed, 
placed me by her, and made me tell her my story • 
which when she had heard, she put two guineas ia 
jny hand, ordering me to lodge near her, and make 

G3 
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use of her table till she could provide for me. I 
am now under her protection, and know not how to 
shew my gratitude better than by giving this ac- 
count to the Rambler. 

ZOSIMA. 



N*' 13. TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1750. 



Commissumque teges b? 'vino tortus i^ ira^ 

HOR. 
And let not wine or anger wrest 
y\C intrusted secret from your breast. 

FRANCIS. 

It is related by Quintus Curtius, that the Per- 
sians always conceived an invincible contempt 
of a man who had violated the laws of secrecy ; 
for they thought, that, however he might be de- 
ficient in the qualities requisite to actual excel- 
lence, the negative virtues at least were in his 
power ; and though he perhaps could not speak 
well if he was to try, it was still easy for him not 
to speak. 

In forming this opinion of the easiness of secrecy 
they seem to have considered it as opposed, not to 
treachery, but loquacity ; and to have conceived the 
man, whom they thus censured, not frighted by 
menaces to reveal, or bribed by promises to betray, 
but incited by the mere pleasure of talking, or 
some other motive equally trifling, to lay open his 
heart without reflection, and to let whatever he 
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knew slip from him, only for want of power to 
retain it. Whether by their settled and avowed 
scorn of thoughtless talkers, the Persians were able 
to diffuse to any great extent the virtue of tacitur- 
nity, we are hindered by the distance of those times 
from being able to discover, there being very few 
memoirs remaining of the court of Persepolis, nor 
any distinct accounts handed down to us of their 
office clerks, their ladies of the bed-chamber, their 
attorneys, their chamber-maids, or their footmen.^ 

In these latter ages, though the old animosity 
against a prattler is still retained, it appears wholly 
to have lost its effect upon the conduct of man- 
kind ; for secrets are so seldom kept, that it may 
with some reason be doubted, whether the ancients 
were not mistaken in their first postulate, whether 
the quality of retention be so generally bestowed, 
and whether a secret has not some subtle volatility, 
by which it escapes limperceptibly at the smallest 
vent, or some power of fermentation, by which 
it expands itself so as to burst the heart that will 
not givQ it way. 

Those that study either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the most specious and pleasing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary experi- 
ence ; and instead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from causes, they are always reduced 
at last to conjecture causes from effects. That it 
is easy to be secret, the speculatist can demonstrate 
in his retreat, and therefore thinks himself justified 
in placing confidence ; the man of the world 
knows, that, whether difficult or not, it is uncom- > 
iii0D> and therefore finds himself rather inclined to 
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search after the reason of this universal failure in 
one of the most important duties of society. 

The vanity of being known to be trusted with a 
secret is generally one of the chief motives to dis- 
close it ; for however absurd it may be thought to 
boast an honour by an act which shews that it was 
conferred without merit, yet most men seem rather 
inclined to confess the want of virtue than of im- 
portance, and more willingly shew their influence, 
though at the expence of their probity, than glide 
through Hie with no other pleasure than the private 
consciousness of fidelity ; which, while it is pre- 
served, must be without praise, except from the 
single person who tries and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling a secret by 
which a man exempts himself from the reproaches 
of his conscience, and gratifies his pride, without 
suffering himself to believe that he impairs his 
virtue. He tells the private affairs of his patron, 
or his friend, only to those from whom he would 
not conceal his own ; he tells them to those who 
have no temptation to betray the trust, or with a 
denunciation of a certain forfeiture of his friend- 
ship, if he discovers that they become public. 

Secrets are very frequently told in the first ardour 
of kindness, or of love, for the sake of proving, by 
so important a sacrifice, sincerity or tenderness ; but 
with this motive, though it be strong in itself, 
vanity concurs, since every man desires to be most 
esteemed by those whom he loves, or with whom 
he converses, with whom he passes his hours of 
pleasure, and to whom he retirss from business and 
from care. 
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When the discovery of secrets is under consider- 
ation, there is always a distinction carefully to be 
made between our own and those of another ; those 
of which we are fully masters, as they affect only 
our own interest, and those which are reposited 
with us in trust, and involve the happiness or con- 
venience of such as we have no right to expose to 
hazard. To tell our own secret is generally folly, 
but that folly is without guilt ; to communicate 
those with which we are entrused is always 
treachery, and treachery for the most part combin- 
ed with folly. 

There have, indeed, been some enthusiastic and 
irrational zealots for friendship, who have maintain- 
ed, and perhaps believed, that one friend has a 
right to all that is in possession of another ; and 
that therefore it is a violation of kindness to ex- 
empt any secret from this boundless confidence. 
Accordingly, a late female minister of state hai 
been shameless enough to inform the world, that 
she used, when she wanted to extract any thing 
from her sovereign, to remind her of Montaigne's 
reasoning, who has determined, that to tell a secret 
to a friend is no breach of fidelity, because the 
number of persons trusted is not multiplied, a man 
and his friend being virtiially the same. 

That such a fallacy could be imposed upon any 
human understanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a position so remote from truth and reason 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to shew to 
what extent he could stretch his imagination, and 
with what strength he could press his principle, 
would scarcely have been credible, had not this 
lady kindly shewn us how far weakness may be 
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deluded, or indolence amused* But since it ap« 
pears, that even this sophistry has been able, with 
the help of a strong desire to repose in quiet upon 
the understanding of another, to mislead honest in- 
tentions, and an understanding not contemptible, 
it may not be superfluous to remark, that those 
things which are common among friends are only 
«uch as either possesses in his own right, and can 
alienate or destroy without injury to any other 
person. Without this limitation, confidence must 
run on without end ; the second person may tell 
the secret to the third, upon the same principle as 
he received it from the first ; and the third may 
hand it forward to a fourth, till at last it is told in 
the round of friendship to them from whom it wai 
the first intention to conceal it. 

The confidence' which Caius has of the faith- 
fulness of Titius is nothing more than an opinion 
which himself cannot know to be true, and which 
Claudius, who first tells his secret to Caius, may 
know to be false ; and therefore the trust is trans- 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told 
liim^ to one from whom the person originally con- 
cerned would have withheld it ; and whatever may 
be the event, Caius has hazarded the happiness of 
his friend, without necessity and without permis- 
sion, and has put that trust in the hand of fortune, 
vrhich was given only to virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is tel- 
ling the private affairs of another may ground his 
confidence of security, he must upon reflection 
know to be uncertain, because he finds them with- 
t effect upon himself. When he is imagining 
at Titius will be cautious from a regard to hid 
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interest, his reputation, or his duty, he ought to 
reflect that he is himself at that instant acting in 
opposition to all these reasons, and revealing what 
interest, reputation, and duty, direct him to con* 
ceaL 

Every one feels that in his own case he should 
consider the man incapable of trust, who believed 
himself at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the 
first whom he should conclude deserving of his con- 
fidence ; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to the 
afiairs imparted only to himself, must know that 
he violates his faith, since he acts contrary to the 
intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was given, 
Fdr promises of friendship are, like all others, use- 
less and vain, unless they are made in some 
known sense, adjusted and acknowledged by both 
parties. 

I am not ignorant that many questions may be 
ftarted relating to the duty of secrecy, where the 
afi^irs are of publick concern ; where subsequent 
reasons may arise to alter the appearance and nature 
of the trust ; that the manner in which the secret 
was told may change the degree of obligation ; and 
that the principles upon which a man is chosen for 
a confident may not always equally constrain him. 
But these scruples, if not too intricate, are of too 
extensive consideration for my present purpose, nor 
are they ^uch as generally occur in common life ; 
and though casuistical knowledge be useful in pro- 
per hands, yet it ought by no means to be careless- 
ly exposed, since most will use it rather to lull than 
awaken their own consciences ; and the threads of 
reasoning, on which truth is suspended, are fre- 
quently drawn to such subtilty, that common eyes 
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cannot perceive^ and common sensibility cannot feel 
them. 

The whole doctrine, as well as practice of 
•ecrecy, is so perplexing and dangerous, that, next 
to him who is compelled to trust, I think him un- 
happy who is chosen to be trusted ; for he is 
often involved in scruples without the liberty of cal- 
ling in the help of any other understanding ; he is 
frequently drawn into guilt, under the appearance 
of friendship and honesty ; and sometimes subjected 
to suspicion by the treachery of others, who are en- 
gaged without his knowledge in the same schemes ; 
for he that has one confident has generally more, 
and when he is at last betrayed, is in doubt Dn 
whom he shall fix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I shall propose concern- 
ing secrecy, and from which I think it not safe to 
deviate, without long and exact deliberation, are — 
Never to solicit the knowledge of a secret — Not 
willingly, nor without many limitations, to accept 
such confidence when it is offered. When a 
secret is once admitted, to consider the trust as of a 
very high nature, important as society, and sacred 
as truth, and therefore not to be violated for any 
incidental convenience, or slight appearance of con- 
trary fitness* 
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N^ U. SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1750. 



■ ' ■ Ntlfuit unqnam 
Sic dispar sibi 

HOR. 
Sure such a various creature ne'er was known* 

FRANCIS* 

Among the many inconsistencies which folly 
produces, or in£nnity suffers, in the humsui 
mind, there has often been observed a manifest and 
striking contrariety between the life of an author 
and his writings ; and Milton, in a letter to a learn- 
ed stranger by whom he had been visited, vnth 
great reason congratulates himself upon the con- 
sciousness of being found equal to his own charac- 
ter, and having preserved, in a private and familiar 
interview, that reputation which his works had 
procured him. 

Those whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know- 
ledge of the writer in whose performances they may 
be found, have indeed had frequent reason to re- 
pent their curiosity : the bubble that sparkled be- 
fore them has become common water at the touch; 
the phantom of perfection has vajiished when they 
wished to press it to their bosom. They have lost 
the pleasure of imagining how far humanity may 
be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themselves less inclin- 
ed to toil up the steeps of virtue, when they eb- 
YoL. IV. H 
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serve those who seem best able to point the way» 
loitering below, as either afraid of the labour, or 
doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the custom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themselves in gardens and palaces^ 
to avoid the conversation of mankind, and to be 
known to their subjects only by their edicts. The 
same policy is no less necessary to him that writes* 
than to him that governs ; for men would not more 
patiently submit to be taught, than conmiandedby 
one known to have the same follies and weaknessei 
with themselves. A sudden intruder into the 
closet of an author would perhaps feel equal in« 
dignation with the officer^who, having long solicited 
admission into the presence of Sardanapalus, saw 
him not consulting upon laws, enquiring inta 
grievances, or modelling armies, but employed ia 
feminine amusements, and directing the ladies In 
their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however^ that for 
many reasons a man writes much better than h& 
lives. For without entering into re£ned specula-^ 
tions, it may be shewn much easier to design thaa 
to perform. A man proposes his schemes of li£e 
in a state of abstraction and disengagement, exempt 
from the enticements of hope, the solicitations of 
affection, the importunities of appetite^ or the de« 
pressions of fear, and is in the same state with hint 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the sea is always smooth, and the wind a^ 
ways prosperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with 
the difference between pure science, which has to 
do only with ideas, and the application of its htvm 
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to the use of life,, in which they are constrained to 
•ubmit to the imperfection of matter and the in«» 
Suence of accidents. Thus, in moral discussions, it 
is to be remembered that many impediments ob- 
■Cruct our practice, which very easily give way to 
tiieory. The speculatist is only in danger of er- 
loneous reasoning ; but the man involved in life has 
Ina own passions, and those of others to encounter, 
and tsembarrassed with a thousand inconveniencies, 
^thich confound him with variety of impulse, and 
cither perplex or obstruct his way. He is forced 
to act without deliberation, and obliged to chuse 
Wfbre he can examine ; he is surprised by sudden 
tdterations of the state of things, and changes hit 
measures according to superficial appearances ; he 
is led by others, either because he is indolent, or 
because he is timorous ; he i& sometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and sometimes finds friends or 
enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that most fail, 
amidst tmnult, and snares, and danger, in the ob* 
tervance of those precepts, which they lay down in 
solitude, safety, and tranquillity, with a mind un« 
l^assed, and with liberty unobstructed. It is the 
condition of our present state to see more than we 
can attain ; the exactest vigilance and caution can 
never maintain a single day of unmingled innocence, 
much less 9an the utmost efforts of incorporated 
ttind reach the summits of speculative virtue. 

It is however, necessary for the idea of perfec- 
tion to be proposed, that we may have some object 
to which our endeavours are to be directed ; and 
he that is most deficient in the duties of life, make* 
atonement for his faults, if he wara% othis.'C 
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against his own failings, and hinders, by the salubritj 
of his admonitions, the contagion of his example. 

Nothing is more unjust, however common, than 
to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses zeal for 
those virtues which he neglects to practise ; since he 
ma^^be sincerely convinced of the advantages of con- 
quering his passions, without havingyet obtained the 
victory, as a man may be confident of the advant* 
ages of a voyage or a journey, without having cou- 
rage or industry to undertake it, and may honestly 
recommend to others those attempts which he 
ne^ects himself. 

The interest which the corrupt part of mankind 
have in hardening themselves against every motive 
to amendment, has disposed them to give ,to these 
contradictions, when they can be produced against 
the cause of virtue, that weight which they will not 
allow them in any other case. They see men act in 
opposition to their interest, without supposing, that 
they do not know it ; those who give way to the 
sudden violence of passion, and forsake the most 
important pursuits for petty pleasures, are not sup- 
posed to have changed their opinions, or to ap- 
prove their own conduct. In moral or reHgious 
questions alone they determine the sentiments bj 
the actions, and charge every man with endeavour* 
ing to impose upon the world, whose writings are 
not confirmed by his life. They never consider 
that themselves neglect or piractise something every 
day inconsistently with their own settled judgment, 
nor discover that the conduct of the advocates for 
Tirtue can little increase or lessen the obligations of 
Itheir dictates : argument is to be invalidated only bj 
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irrg^iiment) and isinitself of the same force, whether 
cr not it convinces him by whom it is proposed. 

Yet since this prejudice, however unreasonable, 
ii always likely to have some prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care, lest he should 
kinder the efficacy of his own instructions. When 
lie desires to gain the belief of others, he should, 
•hew that he believes himself; and when he 
teaches the fitness of virtue by his reasonings, he 
tfiould, by his example, prove its possibility : Thus 
much at least may be required of him, that he shall 
not act worse than others because he vnites better, 
nor imagine that, by the merit of his genius, he 
may claim indulgence beyond mortals of the lower 
dosses, and be excused for want of prudence, or 
neglect of virtue- 
Bacon, in his history of the winds, after having 
<^red something to the imagination as desirable, 
^hen proposes lower advantages in its place to the 
leason as attainable. The same method may be 
ODmetimes pursued in moral endeavours, which this 
philosopher has observed in natural enquiries: 
baving first set positive and absolute excellence be- 
fore us, we may be pardoned though we sink down 
to humbler virtue, trying, however, to keep our 
|K)int always in view, and struggling not to lose 
ground, though we cannot gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a long time, concealed the consecration of himself 
to the stricter duties of religion, lest by some flagi- 
tious and shameful action, he should bring piety 
into disgrace. For the same reason it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he shall 
mot enforce bis own maxims by his doroft^Xvik. ^^b- 

H3 
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racter, to conceal his name, that he may not ia- 
jure them* 

There are, indeed, a great number whose curio- 
sity to gain a more familiar knowledge of success- 
ful writers, is not so much prompted by an opinion 
of their power to improve as to delight, and who 
expect from them not arguments against vice, or 
dissertations on temperance or justice, but flight* 
of wit and sallies of pleasantry, or, at least, acute 
remarks, nice distinctions, justness of sentiment,' 
and elegance of diction. 

This expectation is, indeed, specious and pro- 
bable, and yet, such is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often frustrated, and those who raise 
admiration by their books, disgust by their com- 
pany. A man of letters for the most part spends, 
in the privacies of study, that season of hfe in 
which the mannei^ are to be softened into case, 
and polished into elegance ; and, uhen he has 
gained knowledge enough to be respected, has neg- 
lected the minuter acts by which he might have 
pleased. When he enters Hfe, if his temper be 
soft and timorous, he is diffident and bashful, from 
the knowledge of his defects ; or if he was bom 
with spirit and resolution, he is ferocious and ar- 
rogant, from the consciousness of his merit : he is 
either dissipated by the awe of company and un- 
able to recoUect his reading and arrange his argu- 
ments ; or he is hot and dogmatical, quick in op- 
position, and tenacious in defence, disabled by lus 
own violence, and confused byhishaste to triumph. 

The graces of writing and conversation are of 
different kinds, and though he who excels in one 
fiught have been with opportunities and application 
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equally success^ in the other, yet as many plcate 
by extemporary talk, though utttrly unacquainted 
with the more accurate metliod, and more laboured 
beauties, wliich composition rcijiiires ; wit isvory 
posMhle that men, nholly accustomed to works of 
itudy, may be ivithout that reailiness of concep- 
tion, and affluence of language, always necessary 
to colloquial entertainment. Thi:y may want ad- 
dress to watch the hints which conversation uflers 
for the display of their particular attainments, or 
they may be so much unfurnished with matti.>r oil 
common subjects, that discourse not professedly 
literary glides over tliem as heterogeneous 1n>dic«i 
without admitting their conceptions to niix in the 
eirculatiou. 

n an author's book to bis con- 
o often tike an entrance into alaigu 
city, after a distant prospect. Remotely, wc sei; 
nothing but spires of temples and turrets of pa- 
laces, and imagine it the residence of splendour, 
grandeur, and magnificence ; but, when we have 
passed the gates, we find it perplexed with narrow 
passages, disgraced with despicable cottages, cm- 
harassed with obstructions^ and clouded with 
•moke. 
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Et qwandQ uherior vithrttm topia ? ^ttani^ 
Major wuaritia patuit jinus f Alea quand9 
Has aHimos f 

JUT. 

What age so large a crop of vices "bore. 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profiuion thrown! 

There is no grievance, public or private, of 
which, since I took upon me the office of a 
periodical monitor, I have received so many^ 
or so earnest complaints, as of the predominance 
of play ; of a fatal passion for cards and dice, 
which seems to have overturned, not only the aath- 
bition of excellence, but the desire of pleasure 5 
to have extinguished the flames of the lover, lai 
well as of the patriot ; and threatens, in its further 
progress, to destroy all distinctions, both of rani: 
and sex, to crush all emulation but that of fraad, 
to corrupt all those classes of our people whose an- 
cestors have, by their virtue, their industry, ortheif 
parsimony, given them the power of living in ex- 
travagance, idleness, and vice, and to leave them 
without knowledge, but of the modish games, and 
without wishes, but for lucky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there are 
few enterprises so hopeless as contests with the 
iasluQii| ia which the opponents are not only made^ 
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confident by their numbers and stfong by their 
union, but are hardened by contempt of their an- 
tagonist, whom they always look upoaas a wretch 
of low notions, contracted view8,«mean conversation, 
and narrow fortune, — who envies the elevation* 
which he cannot reach, who would gladly imbit- 
ter the happiness which his inelegance or indigence 
deny him to partake, and who has no other end 
in his advice, than to revenge his own mortifica- 
tion by hindering those whom their birth and taste 
have set above him, from the enjoyment of their 
superiority, and bringing them down to a level 
with himself. 

Though I have never found myself much af- 
fected by this formidable censure, which I have 
incurred often enough to be acquainted with its 
full force, yet I shall, in some measure, obviate k 
on this occasion, by offering very little in my own 
name, either of argument or intreaty, since those 
who suffer by this general infatuation may be sup- 
posed best ^ble to relate its effects, 

SIR, 

There seems to be so little knowledge left in 
the world, and so little of that reflection practised, 
by which knowledge is to be gained, that I am 
in doubt, whether I shall be understood, when I 
complain of want of opportunity for thinking ; or 
whether a condemnation, which at present seems 
irreversible, to perpetual ignorance, will raise any 
compassion either in you or your readers : yet I 
will venture to lay my state before you, because, I 
believe^ it- is natural to most minds, to take some 
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pleasure in complaining of evils, of wliich they 
have no reason to be ashamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortun^^ 
whose diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the 
pleasure of continual accumulation, incline him to 
reside upon his own estate, and to educate liis 
-f:hildren in lii« oi^n house, where I was bred, if 
XK>t with the most briUiant examples of virtue tie- 
fope my eyes, at least remote enough from any in* 
citements to vice ; and wanting neither leisure nor 
lxK>ks, nor the acquaintance of some pei-sons <af 
learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
acquire such knowledge as might most recommend 
me to esteem, and thought myself able to support 
a conversation upon most of the subjects which 
tny sex and condition made it proper for me to 
itinderstand. 

I had, besides my knowledge, as my mammal 
and my maid told me, a very fine face and elegadt 
ahape ; and with all these advantages had been se- 
venteen months the reigning toast for twelve miles 
round, and never came to the monthly assembly^ 
but I heard the old ladies that sat by wishing that 
fV might end welly and their daughters criticising; 
my air, my features, or my dress. 

You know, Mr. Rambler, that ambition is na- 
tural to youth, and curiosity to understanding 5 
and therefore will hear, without wonder, that %. 
was desirous to extend my victories over those wiia 
might give more honour to the conqueror ; and that 
I found in a country life a continual repetition of 
the same pleasures, which was not sufficient ta 
fill up the mind for the present, or raise any expec- 
tations of the future % and I will confess, to yoii^ 
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fftat I was impatient for a sight of the town ; and 
illtd my thoughts with the discoveries which I 
aboiild make, the triumphs that I should obtain, 
and the praises that I should receive* 

At last the time came. My aunt, whose hus** 
Wnd has a seat in parliament and a place at court, 
BiHned her only childy and sent for me to supply 
t&e kiss^ 

The hope that I should so far insinnate myself 
into their favour, as to obtain a considerable aug- 
mentation of my fortune, procured me every con- 
venience for my departure, with great expedition ; 
and I could not, amidst aU my transports, forbear 
some in<£gnation to see with what readiness the 
Matural guardians of my virtue sold me to a state, 
vlirch they thought more hazardous than it really 
waa, as soon as a new accession of fortune glittered 
ia their eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the 
Jburth morning my heart danced at the sight of 
Xiondon. I was set down at my aunt's, and en* 
tered upon the scene of action. I expected now, 
Bnsn the age and experience of my aunt, some pru* 
dSential lessons ; but, after the first civilities and . 
first tears were over, was told what pity is was to 
haerc kept so fine a girl so long in the country ;. 
lor the people who did not begin young, seldom 
dSeak their cards handsomely, or played them to* 
brably. 

Young persons are commonly inclined to slight 
the remarks and counsels of tl^eir elders. I smiled, 
perhaps, with too much contempt, and was upon 
the point of telling her, that my time had not 
been passed in such trivial attaiameiiU% I^uVl^^y^^ 
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found) that things are to be estimated not by the 
importance of their effects, but the frequency of 
their use. 

A few days after, my aunt gave me notice that 
tome company, which she had been six weeks in 
collecting, was to meet that evening, and she ex- 
pected a finer assembly than had been seen all the 
winter. She expressed this in the jargon of a 
gamester, and when I asked an explanation of her 
terms of art, wondered where I had lived. I had 
already found my aunt so incapable of any rational 
conclusion, and so ignorant of every thing, whe- 
ther great or little, that I had lost all regard to 
her opinion, and dressed myself with great expec- 
tations of an opportunity to display my charmi 
among rivals, whose competition would not dis- 
honour me. The company came ip, and after the 
cursory compliments of salutation, alike easy to 
the lowest and the highest understanding, what 
was the result ? The cards were broke upon, the 
parties were formed, the whole night passed in a 
game, upon which the young and old were equally 
employed ; nor was I able to. attract an eye, or 
gain an ear ; but being compelled to play without 
skill, I perpetually embarrassed my partner, and 
soon perceived the contempt of the whole table 
gathering upon me. 

I cannot but suspect. Sir, that this odious fashion 
is produced by a conspiracy of the old, the ugly, 
and the ignorant, against the young and beautiful, 
the witty and the gay, as a contrivance to level all 
distinctions of nature and of art, to confound the 
world in a chaos of folly, to take from those, who 
could outshine them, all the advantag^es of mind and 
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body, to withhold youth from its natural pleasures^ 
deprive wit of its influence, and beauty of its 
charms, to fix those hearts upon money to which 
love has hitherto been entitled, to sink life into a 
tedious uniformity, and to allow it no other hopeg 
or fears, but those of robbing and being robbed. 

Be pleaded, Sir, to inform those of my sex who 
have minds capable of nobler sentiments, that if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleasures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time at which 
cards shall cease to be in fashion, or be left only 
to those who have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
spirit to be feared ; neither knowledge to teach^ 
nor modesty to learn ; and who, having passed 
their youth in vice, are justly condemned to spend 
their age in folly. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

CLEORA. 
SIR, 

Vexation will burst my heart, if I do not give 
It vent. As you publish a paper, I insist upon it, 
that you insert this in your next, as ever you hope 
for the kindness and encouragement of any woman 
of taste, spirit, and virtue. I would have it pub- 
lished to the world, how deserving wives are used 
by imperious coxcombs, that henceforth no wo- 
man may marry, who has not the patience of 
Grizzel. Nay, if even Grizzel had been married 
to a gamester, her temper would never have held 
Out. A wretch that loses his good-humour and 
humanity along with his money, and will not al- 
low enough from his Own extravagancies to support 
a woman of fashion in the necessary am.w%^TWiYvXA di 

Vol. IV. I 
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life ! — ^Why does not he employ his wise head to 
make a figure in parliament, rise an estate, and get 
a title ? That would be fitter for the master of a 
family, than rattling a noisy dice-box ; and then 
he might indulge his wife in a few shght expencet 
and elegant diversions. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag ? — Should 
he not have stayed to see how luck would turn 
another time ? Instead of that, what does he do, 
but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with loss of 
beauty, abuses my acquaintance, ridicules my play, 
and insults my understanding ; says, forsooth, that 
women have not heads enough to play with any 
thing but dolls, and that they should be employed 
in things proportionable to their understanding, 
keep at home, and mind family affairs. 

I do stay at home. Sir, and all the world knowg 
I am at home every Sunday. I have had six routes 
this winter, and sent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private parties. As for management, 
I am sure he cannot call me extravagant, or say I 
do not mind my family. The children are out at 
nurse in villages as cheap as any two little brats 
can be kept, nor have I ever seen them since ; 
so that he has no trouble about them. The ser» 
vants live at ' board wages. My own dinners 
come from the Thatch'd House ; and I have never 
paid a penny for any thing I have bought since I 
was married. As for play, I do think I may, in- 
deed, indulge in that, now I am my own mistress 
Papa made me drudge at Whist till I was tired of 
it ; and, far from wanting a head, Mr. Hoyle, 
when he had not given me above forty lessons, said 
I was one of the best scholars. I thought thea 
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Vrith myself, that, if once I was at liberty, I 
would leave play, and take to reading romances, 
things so forbidden at our house, and so railed at, 
that it was impossible not to fancy them very 
charming. Most unfortunately, to save me from 
absolute undutifulness, just as I was married, came 
dear Brag into fashion, and ever since it has been 
the joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful and care- 
less, so void of thought, and so genteel ! Who 
can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious thing has 
used me very ill of late, and to-morrow 1 should 
have changed it for Faro. But oh! this detesta- 
ble to-4norrow, a thing always expected, and never 

found. Within these few hours must I be 

dragged into the country. The wretch. Sir, left 
tne m a fit, which his threatnings had occasioned, 
and unmercifully ordered a post-chaise. Stay 1 
cannot, for money I have none, and credit I can- 
not get But I will make the monkey play 

with me at picquet upon the road for all I want. 
t am almost sure to beat him, and his debts of 
honour I know he vnll pay. Then who can tefl 
but I may still come back and conquer lady Pack- 
er ? Sir, you need not print this last scheme ; and 
upon second thoughts, you may. — Oh distraction ! 
the post-chaise is at the door. Sir, publish wliat 
you win, only let it be printed without a name. 



i 
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Multis dicendi copia torrcns, 
Et sua mortifera estfacundia 

jur. 

Some who the depths of eloquence have found, 
lo that unnarigable stream were drown'd. 

DRYDJN. 

SIR9 

I AM the modest young man whom you favoured 
with your advice in a late paper ; and, as I am 
very far from suspecting that you foresaw the num- 
berless inconveniencies which I have, by following 
it, brought upon myself, I will lay my condition 
open before you, for you seem bound to extricate 
me from the perplexities in which your counsel, 
however innocent in the intention, has contributed 
to involve me. 

You told me, as you thought, to my comfort, 
that a writer might easily find means of introduc^- 
ing his genius to the world, for the * presses of 
* England were open.* This I have now fatally ex- 
perienced ; the press is, indeed, open. 

Facilis descensus Avernif 

Nodes atque dies patet atrijanua Ditis* 

VIRG, 
The gates of hell are open night and day ; 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way. 

PRVPFN. 
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The means of doing hurt to ourselves are al- 
"W^js at hand. I immediately sent to a printer, 
and contracted with him for an impression of se- 
veral thousands of my pamphlet. While it wai 
at the press, I was seldom absent from the print- 
ing-house, and continually lu-ged the workmen to 
haste, by solicitations, promises, and rewards. 
From the day all other pleasures were excluded by 
the delightful employment of correcting the sheets : 
and from the nights sleep generally was banishedf 
by anticipations of the happiness which every 
hour was bringing nearer. 

At last the time of publication approached, and 
Iny heart beat with the raptures of an author. I 
was above all little precautions, and in defiance of 
envy or of criticism, set my name upon the title, 
without sufficiently considering, that what has once 
passed the press is irrevocable ; and that though 
die printing-house may properly be compared to 
the infernal regions, for the facility of its entrance, 
and the difficulty with which authors return from 
it ; yet there is this difference, that a great genius 
can never return to his former state, by a happy 
draught of the waters of oblivion. 

I am now, Mr. Rambler, known to be an au* 
thor, and am condemned, irreversibly condemned, 
to all the miseries of high reputation. The fiiUt 
morning after publication my friends assembled 
about me ; I presented each, as is usual, with a 
copy of my book. They looked into the first 
pages, but were hindered, by their admiration, 
from reading further. The first pages are, indeed, 
very elaborate. Some passages they particularly 
dwek upon ais more eminently beautiful than the 

I 3 
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est ; and some delicate strokes, and secret elegan- 
cies, I pointed out to them which had escaped their 
observation. I then begged of them to forbear 
their compliments, ^nd invited them, I could do 
no less, to dine with me at a tavern. After dinner 
the book was resumed 5 but their praises very often 
so much oyierpowered my modesty, that I was 
forced to prut about the glass, and had often no 
means of repressing the clamours of their admi- 
ration, but by thundering to the drawer for an- 
other bottle. 

Next morning another set of my acquaintance 
congratulated me upon my performance, with 
such importunity of praise, that I was again forced 
to obviate their civilities by a tFeat. On the third 
day, I had yd a greater number of applauders to 
put to silence in the same manner; and, on the 
fourth, those whom I had entertained the first 
day came again, having, in the penisal of the 
remaining part of the book, discovered so many 
forcible sentences and masterly touches, that it 
was impossible for me to bear the repetition of 
their commendations. I, therefore, persuaded 
them once more to adjourn to the tavern, and 
chuse some other subject, on which I might share 
in the conversation. But it was not in their power 
to withhold their attention from my performance, 
which had so entirely taken possession of their 
minds, that no entreaties of mine could change 
their topick ; and I was obliged to stifle with 
claret, that praise, which neither my modesty 
could hinder nor my uneasiness repress. 

The whole week was thus spent in a kind of 
£terary revel^ and I have now found that nothing 
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is so expensive as great abilities, unless there is 
joined with them an insatiable eagerness of praise ; 
for to escape from the pain of hearing myself ex- 
alted above the greatest names dead and living of the 
learned world, it has already cost me two hogsheads 
of port, fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of 
claret, and five and forty bottles of champagne. 

I was resolved to stay at home no longer, and 
therefore rose early and went to the coffee-house ; 
but found that I had now made myself too eminent 
for happiness, and that I was no longer to enjoy 
the pleasure of mixing upon equal terms with the 
rest of the world. iVs soon as I enter the room, 
I see part of the company raging with envy, 
which they endeavour to conceal ; sometimes with 
the appearance of laughter, and sometimes with 
that of contempt ; but the disguise is such that I 
can discover the secret rancour of their hearts ; 
and as envy is deservedly its own punishment, I 
frequently indulge myself in tormenting them with 
my presence. 

But though there may be some slight satisfac- 
tion received from the mortification of my ene- 
mies, yet my benevolence will not suffer me to take 
any pleasure in the terrors of my friends. I have 
been cautions, since the appearance of my work, 
not to give myself more premeditated airs of su- 
periority, than the most rigid humility might al- 
low. It is, indeed, not impossible that I may 
sometimes have laid down my opinion in a manner 
that shewed a consciousness of my ability to main- 
tain it, or interrupted the conversation, when I saw 
its tendency, without suffering the speaker to 
wa9te his time in explaining his sentiments \ ^2\^^ 
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indeed, I did indulge myself for two days in a 
custom of drumming' with my fingers, when the 
Company began to lose themselves in absurdities^ 
or to encroach upon subjects which I knew them 
unqualified to discuss. But I generally acted 
with great appearance of respect, even to those 
whose stupidity I pitied in my heart. Yet, not- 
^thstanding this exemplary moderation, so uni- 
versal is the dread of uncommon powers, and such 
the unwillingness of mankind to be made wiser^ 
that I have now for some days found myself 
shunned by all my acquaintance. If I knock at 
a door, nobody is at home ; if I enter a coffee- 
house, I have the box to myself. I Kve in the 
town like a lion in his desert, or an eagle on hi» 
rock, too great for friendship or society, and con- 
demned to solitude, by unhappy elevation and dread* 
ed ascendency. 

Nor is my character only formidable to others, 
tut * burdensome to myself. 1 naturally love to 
talk much without thinking, to scatter my merri- 
ment at random, and to relax my thoughts with 
ludicrous remarks and fanciful images ; but such 
is now the importance of my opinion, that I am 
afraid lo offer it, lest, by being established too 
hastily into a maxim, it should be the occasion of 
error to half the nation ; and such is the expecta* 
tion with which I am attended, when I am going 
to speak, that I frequendy pause to reflect whe- 
ther what I am about to utter is worthy of myself. 
This, Sir, is sufficiently miserable; but there 
are still greater calamities behind. You must have 
read in Pope and Swift how men of parts have 
Imd their dosets rifled; and their cabinets broke 
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open, at tbe instigation of piratical booksellers, for 
the profit of their works ; and it is apparent, that 
there are many prints now sold in the shops, of 
men whom you cannot suspect of sitting for that 
purpose, and whose Hkenesses must have been cer- 
tainly stolen when their names made their faces 
Tendible. These considerations at first put me on 
my guard, and I have, indeed, found sufficient 
reason for my caution, for I have discovered many 
people examining my countenance, with a curio- 
sity that shewed their intention to draw it ; I im- 
mediately left the house, but find the same beha- 
viour in another. 

Others may be persecuted, but I am haunted ; 
I have good reason to believe that eleven painters 
are now dogging me, for they know that he who 
can get my face first will make his fortune. I 
often change my wig, and wear my hat over my 
eyes, by which I hope somewhat to confound 
them ; for you know it is not fair to sell my face 
without admitting me to share the profit. 

I am, however, not so much in pain for my 
face as for my papers, which I dare neither carry 
with me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken 
some measures for their preservation, having put 
them in an iron chest, and fixed a padlock upon 
my closet. I change my lodgings five times a- 
week, and always remove at the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in consequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the so- 
litude of a hermit, with the anxiety of a miser, 
and the caution of an outlaw ; afraid to shew 
fiij face, lest it should be copied ; afraid to speak, 
Jegt I should injure my character ; and to write^ 
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lest my correspondents should publish toy letters j 
always uneasy lest my servants should steal my pa- 
pers for the sake of money, or my friends for that 
of the publick. This it is to soar above the rest 
of mankind ; and this representation I lay before 
you, that I may be informed how to divest myself 
of the laurels which are so cumbersome to the 
wearer, and descend to the enjoyment of that 
quiet from which I find a writer of the first class 
80 fatally debarred. 

MISELLUS. 
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JMe non oracula eet turn, 

Std mors certa facit, L U C A N» 

Let those \reak minds, who live in doubt and fear^ 
l'^ jugg^^"S priests for oracles repair ; 
One certain hour of death to each decreed. 
My fixt, my certain soul, from doubt has freed. 

ROWE. 

tr is recorded of some eastern monarch, that he 
kept an officer in his house, whose employment it 
was to remind him of his mortality, by calling 
out every morning, at a stated hour, * Remember, 

* prince, that thou shalt die.' And the contempla- 
tion of the frailness and uncertainty of our present 
state appeared of so much importance to Solon of 
Athens, that he left this precept to future ages^ 

* Keep thine eye fixed upon the end of life#' 
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A frequent and attentive prospect of that mo- 
menty which must put a period to all our schemes^ 
and deprive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of 
the utmost efficacy to the just and rational regula- 
tion of our lives ; nor would ever any thing wick- 
ed, or often any thing absurd, be undertaken or 
prosecuted by him who should begin every day 
with ib^ serious reflection that he is bom to die. 

The disturbers of our happiness in this world, 
are our desires, our griefs, and our fears ; and to 
all these, the consideration of mortality is a cer- 
tain and adequate remedy. Think, says Epicte- 
tU8 frequently on poverty, banishment, and death, 
and you will then never indulge violent desires, 
or give up thy heart to mean sentiments. 

That the maxim of Epictetus is founded o^ 
just observation will easily be granted, when we 
reflect, how that vehemence of eagerness after 
the common objects of pursuit is kindled in our 
minds. We represent to ourselves the pleasures of 
•some future possession, and suffer our thoughts to 
dwell attentively upon it, till it has wholly en- 
grossed the imagination, and permits us not to 
conceive any happiness but its attainment, or any 
inisery but its loss ; every other satisfaction which 
the bounty of providence has scattered over life is 
neglected as inconsiderable, in comparison of the 
great object which we have placed before us, and 
is thrown from us as incumbering our activity, or 
trampled under foot as standing in our way. 

Every man has experienced how much of thia 
ardour has been remitted, when a sharp or tedious 
sicjuiess has set death before his eyes. The ex« 
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tensive influence of greatness, the glitter of wealth, 
the praises of admirers, and the attendance of 
supplicants, have appeared vain and empty things, 
when the last hour seemed to be approaching j 
and the same appearance they would always have, 
if the same thought was always predominant. 
We should then find the absurdity of stretching 
out our arms incessantly to grasp that which we 
cannot keep, and wearing out our lives in endea- 
vours to a^d new turrets to the fabric of ambition 
when tlij foundation itself is shaking, and the 
ground on which it stands is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to desire ; we are un- 
easy at the attainments of another, according as 
we think our own happiness would be advanced 
by the addition of that which he withholds from 
us ; and therefore whatever depresses immoderate 
wishes, will, at the same, set the heart free from 
the corrosion of envy, and exempt us from that 
vice which is, above most others, tormenting to 
ourselves, hateful to the world, and productive of 
mean artifices and sordid projects. He that con-^ 
aiders how soon he must close his life, vrill find 
nothing of so much importance as to close it well; 
and will, therefore, look with indifference upon 
whatever is useless to that purpose. Whoever re- 
flects frequently upon the uncertainty of his own 
duration, will find out that the state of others 
id not more permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himself very desirable, cannot so much 
improve the condition of a riVal, as to make him 
much superior to those from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to deserve a very ob* 
»tiaate opposition* 
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Even grief, that passion to which the virtuoui 
. and tender mind is particularly subject, will be 
obviated or alleviated by the 'same thoughts. It 
will be obviated, if all the blessings of our condi- 
. tion are enjoyed with a constant sense of this un- 
certain tenure. If we remember, that whatever 
we possess is tp be in our hands' but a very little 
' tiaie9 and that the little which our most lively 
' Iiopes can promise us, may be made less by ten 

• thousand accidents ; wc shall not much repine at 

* a loss of which we cannot estimate the value, but 
. • of which, though we are not able to tell the least 

■ - amount, we know, with sufficient certainty, the 
greatest, and are convinced that the greatest is 
not much to be regretted. 

But if any passion has so much usurped our un- 
derstanding, as not to suffer us to enjoy advan- 
tages with the Moderation prescribed by reason, 
T it is not too late to apply this remedy, when we 
,. * find ourselves jinking under sorrow, and inclined 
•'to pine for that 'which is in-ecovcrably vauichcd. 
We* may then usefully revolve the uncertainty of 
bur own condition, and the folly of lamenting that 
irom which, if it had stayed a little longer, we 
. shoidd ourselves have been taken awav. 
: ^ With regard to the sharpest and most melting 
sorrow, that .which arises from the loss of those 
whom we have loved with tenderness, it may be 
observed, that friendship between mortals can be 
contracted on no other terms, tlian that one must 
some time mourn for the otlier's death : And this 
» grief will always yield to the survivor one conso- 
lation proportionate to his affliction 3 for the pain . 
Vol. IV. K 
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whatever it be, that he himself feels, his friend hat 

ecaped. 

Nor is fear, the most overbearing and resistless 
of all OUT passions, less to be temperated by this 
universal medicine of the mind. The frequent 
contemplation of death, as it shews tlie vanity of 
all human good, discovers likewise the hghtnesa 
of all terrestrial evil, which certainly can lust no 
longer than the subject upon which it r.cts ; and 
according to the old' observation, must be shorter, 
as it is more violent. The most cruel calamity 
which misfortune can produce, must, by the ne- 
cessity of nature, be quickly at an end. The soul 
cannot long be held in prison, but will, fly away, 
and leave a hfelcss body to human malice. 

•^—Ridftque sui ludibria truncL 

And soaring mocks the broken frame below. 

The utmost that we can threaten to one another 
is that death, v-hich, indeed, we may precipitate, 
but cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it 
cannot become a wise man to buy a reprieve at the 
cxpence of virtue, since he knows not how small 
a portion of time be can purchase ; but knows^ 
that, whether short or long, it .will be made lest • 
valuable by the^remembrance of the •price at which 
it has been obtained. He is sure that he destroys 
his happiness, but is not sure that he lengthens 
his life. 

The known shortness of Ufe, as it ought to mo- 
derate our passions, may likewise, with equal pro-' 
priety, contract our designs. There is npt time 
for the most forcible geniusi and mdst active in* 
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duBtiy, to extend its cfFects beyond a certain sphere. 
To project the coirquest of the world, is ilio mad- 
ness of mighty princes ; to hope for excellence in 
cverr science, has been the follv of literar^' lieroes; 
and both have found at last, that they have panted 
for a height of eminence denied to humanity, and 
have lost many opportunities of making tht^mselves 
useful and happy, by a vain ambition of obtain- 
ing a species of honour, which the eternal laws of 
providence have placed beyond tl;e reach of man. 

The miscarriages of the great designs of princes 
are recorded in the histories of tlie woild, but are 
of little use to the bulk of mankind, who seem 
very little interested in admonitions against errors 
which they cannot commit. But the fate oflearn- 
ed ambition is a proper subject for every scholar 
to consider ; for who has not had occasion to regret 
the dissipation of great abilities in a boundless mul- 
tiplicity of pursuits, to lament the sudden deser- 
tion of excellent designs, upon the offer of some 
other subject made inviting by its novelty, and to 
observe the inaccuracy and deficiencies of works 
left unfinished by too great an extension of the 
plan? 

It is always pleasing to observe how much more 
our minds can conceive than our bodies can per- 
form ; yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
complicated state, to regulate ore part of our com- 
position by some regard to the otlier. We are not 
to indulge our corporeal appetites with pleasure* 
that impair our intellectual vigour, nor gratify our 
minds with schemes which we know our lives must 
fail in attempting to execute^ The uncertainty of 
#ur duration ought at once to set bounds to i^ 
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dciigns, and add incitements to our industry ; and 
when we find ourselves inclined either to immensity 
in our ichemes, or sluggishness in our endeavours, 
we may either check or animate ourselves, by 
recollecting, with the father of physick, ihat art 
ii long^ and life is short. 
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lllic matre carentihus, 
Prh'tgnis mulier titnperat innoeem* 
Nee doUta regit virvm 
Conjuxy nee nitido Jidit adultero : 

Dos est magna parent um 
Virtus et metyens alterius viri 
Certofcedere eastitai, 

HORACE, 

Not there the guiltless step-dame knows 
The baleful draught for orphans to compose ; 

No wife high poi tion'd rules her spouse. 
Or trusts her essenc 'd lover's faithless vows : 

The lovers rhere for dow'ry claim 
The father's virtue, and the spotless fame 

Which dares not break the nuptial tie. 

FRANCIS. 

There is no observation more frequently made 
by such as employ themselves in surveying the 
conduct of mankind, than» that marriage, though 
the dictate of nature, and the institution of pron- 
dence, is yet very often the cause of misery ; — 
and that those who have entered into that state 
can very seldom forliear to express thefr repent- 
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; anccj and their envy of those whom either chance 
or caution hath withheld from it. 
. This general lanhappiness has given occasion to 
many sage maxims among the serious, and smart 
remarks among the gay; the moralist and the 
writer of epigrams have equally shewn their abili- 
ties upon it ; some have lamented, and some have 
ridiculed it ; but as the faculty of writing has been 
chiefly a masculine endowment, the reproach of 
making the world miserable has been always thrown 
upon the women, and the grave and the merry 
have equally thought themselves at liberty to con- 
clude eitlier with declamatory complaints, or sati- 
rical- censures, of female folly or fickleness, ambi- 
tion or cruelty, extravagance or lust. 

Led by such number of examples, and incited 
.by my share in the common interest, I sometime* 
venture to consider this universal grievance, having 
endeavoured to divest my heart of all partiality, 
and place myself as a kind of neutral being be- 
tween the sexes, whose clamours, being equally 
vented on both sides with all the vehemence of 
distress, all the apparent confidence of justice, and 
all the indignation of injured virtue, seem entitled 
to equal regard. The men have, indeed, by their 
•uperiority of writing, been able to collect the 
evidence of many ages, and raise prejudices in 
their favour by the venerable testimonies of philo- 
•ophers, historians, and poets ; but the pleas of 
the ladies appeal to passions of more forcible ope- 
ration than the reverence of antiquity. If they 
have not so great names on their side, they have 
•tronger arguments; it is to little purpose that 
Sqcratcs, or Euripides, are produced against the 

Ed 
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sighs of softness and the tears of beauty. The . 
most frigid and inexorable judge would, at least, 
stand suspended between equal powers, as Lucan 
was perplexed in the determination of the cause, 
where the deities were on one side, and Cato 
on the other. 

But I, who have Icng studied the severest and 
most abstracted philosophy, have now, in the cool 
maturity of life, arrived at such command over my 
passions, that I can hear the vociferations of either ■ 
sex without catching any of the fire from those 
that utter them. For I have found, by long ex- 
perience, that, a man will sometimes rage at his 
wife, when in reality his mistress has offended him ; 
and a lady complain of the cruelty of her husband, 
when she has no other enemy than bad cards. I do 
not suffer myself to be any longer imposed upon 
by oaths on one side, or fits on the other ; nor 
when the husband hastens to the .tavern, and the 
lady retires to her closet, am I always confident 
that they are driven by their miseries ; since I have 
sometimes reason to believe, that they purpose not 
80 much to sooth their scrrovrs, as to animate their 
fury. But how little credit soever may be given 
to particular accusations, the general accumulation 
of the charge shews, with too much evidence, 
that married persons are not very often advanced 
in felicity ; and therefore it may ^e proper to exa- 
mine at what avenues so many evils have made their 
wav^ into the world. With this purpose, I have 
reviewed the lives of my friends who have been 
least successful in connubial contracts, and atten- 
tively considered by what motives they were in- 
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cited to many, and by what principles they re- 
gulated their choice. 

One of the first of my acquaintances that re- 
solved to quit the unsettled thoughtless condition 
of a batchelor, wzs Prudentius, a man of slow 
parts, but not without knowledge or judgment in 
things which he had leisure to consider gradually 
before he determined them. ^Vhenever we m.ct 
at a tavern, it was his province to settle the scheme 
of our entertainment, contract with the cook, and 
inform us when we had called for wine to tlic sum 
originally proposed. This grave considerer found, 
by deep meditation, that a man was no loser by 
marrying early, even though he contented himself 
with a less fortune ; for, estimating the exact 
vorth of annuities, he found that, considering tlie 
constant diminution of the value of life, v/ith tlie 
probable fall of the interest of money, it was not 
worse to have ten thousand pounds at the age of 
two and twenty ^-ears, than a much larger fortune 
at thirty ; for many opportunities, says he, occur 
of improving money, which if a man misses, he 
may not afterwards recover. 

Full of these reflections, he threw liis eyes about 
him, not in search of beauty or elegance, dignity 
or understanding, but of a woman with ten thou- 
sand pounds. Such a woman, in a wealthy pait 
of the kingdom, it was not very difficult to find ; 
and by artful management with her fatlier, whose 
ambition was to make his daughtera gentlewoman, 
my friend got her, as he boasted to us in confidence 
two days after his marriaget for a settlement of 
seventy- three pounds a^year lei|.d|IVi ber fortune 
might have daimedf and-lellidHliililiM^ him- 
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•elf have given, if the fools had been but: wise * 
enough to delay the bargain. 

Thus at once delighted with the superiority of 
his parts, and the augmentation of his fortune, he 
caarried Furia to his own house, in which he never 
afterwards enjoyed one hour of happiness. For 
Furia was a wretch of mean intellects, violent 
passions, a strong voice, and low education, with- 
out any sense of happiness but that which consisted 
in eating and counting money. Furia was a scold. 
They agreed in the desire of wealth, but with 
this difference, that Prudentius was for growing 
rich by gain, Furia by parsimony. Prudentius 
would venture his money with chances very much 
in his favour ; but Furia very wisely obser\'ing that 
what they had was, while they had it, rbeir owfty 
thought all traffick too great a hazard, and wad 
for putting it out at low interest, upon good se- 
curity. Prudentius ventured, however, to insure 
a ship, at a very unreasonable price ; but happen- 
ing to lose his money, was so tormented with the 
clamours of his wife, that he never durst try a 
second experiment. He has now grovelled seven 
and forty years under Furia's directions, who never 
once mentioned him, since his bad luck, by any 
other name than that of th^ insurer. 

The next that married from our society was 
Florentius. He happened to see Zephyretta in a 
chariot at a horse race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his first ardour, wjiited on her 
next morning, and declared himself her lover. 
Florentius had not knowledge enough of the 
world, to distinguish between the flutter of co* 
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quetry, and the sprightliness of ^nt, or between 
the smile of allurement, and that of cheerfulness. 
He was soon waked from his rapture by convic- 
tiony that his pleasure was but the pleasure of a 
day. Zephyretta had in four and twenty hours 
spent her stock of repartee, gone round the circle 
of her airs* and had nothing remaining for him 
but childish insipidity, or for herself, but the prac- 
tice of the same artifices upon new men. 

Melissus >vas a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 
ing and of improving life. He had passed through 
the various scenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and possession of himself, natural to men who have 
something higher and nobler in their prospect. 
Retiring to spend the summer in a village little 
frequented, he happened to lodge in the same 
house with lanthe, and was unavoidably drawn to 
some acquaintance, which her wit and politeness 
soon invited him to improve. Having no oppor- 
tunity of any other company, they were always 
together ; and as they owed their pleasures to 
each other, they began to forget that any pleasure 
was enjoyed before their meeting. Melissus, from 
being delighted with her company, quickly began to 
be uneasy in her absence, and being sufficiently 
convinced of the force of her imderstanding, and 
finding, as he imagined, such a conformity of tem- 
per as declared them formed for each other, ad- 
dressed her as a lover ; after no very long court- 
ship obtained her for his wife, and brought her 
next winter to town in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Melissus had only 
seen her in one scene, where there was no variety 
pf objects to produce the proper excitements ta 
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contrary desires. They had both love^ solitude 
and reflection, where there was nothing but soli- 
tude and reflection to be loved ; but when they 
came into public lifci lanthe discovered those 
passions, which accident rather than hypoprisy had 
hitherto concealed. She was, indeed, not with- 
out the power of thinking, but was wholly with- 
out the exertion of that power, when either gaiety 
"or splendour played on her imagination. She wat 
expensive in her diversions, vehement in her pas- 
sions, insatiate of pleasure however dangerous to, 
her reputation, and eager of applause by whomso- 
ever it might be given. This was the wife which 
Melissus the philosopher found in his retirement^ 
and from whom he expected an associate in his stu- 
dies, and an assistant to his virtues. 

Prosapius, upon the death of his ypunger bro- 
ther, that the family might not be extinct, married 
his house-keeper, and has ever since been com- 
plaining to his friends that mean notions are in- 
stilled into his children, that he is ashamed to sit 
tt his own table, and that his house is uneasy to 
• him for want of suitable companions. 

Avaro, master of a very large estate, took a 
woman of bad reputation, recommended to him by 
a rich uncle, who made that marriage the condi- 
tion on which he should be his heir. Avaro now 
wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife's 
and his uncle's insufficient to give him that hap- 
«piness which is to be found only with a woman of 
virtue. . 

I intend to treat in more papers on this impor- 
tant article of life, and shall therefore, make no 
reflection upon these histories, except that all 
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whom I have mentioned failed to obtain happiness, 
for want of considering that marriage is the strictest 
^ tie of perpetual friendship ; that there can be no 
friendship without confidence, and no confidence 
without integrity ; and that he must expect to be 
wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or polite- 
ness, that regard which only virtue and piety ' 
can claim. 
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. J^um te cifittidicwm, dvm te mfido rhetornfingity 
Et non decernis^ Taurc, quid esse velis^ 
Peleos y Pnami tramit, ijel Nest oris etas, 

Et serum fueratjam tibi desincre—^^ 
,ija. agCy rumpe moras quo te spectabimus usque P 
' Lum quid sis dubitas. Jam potes esse nihil. 

MART. 
To rhetorick now, and now to law inclin*d, 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
Old Priam's age or Nestor's may be out. 
And thou, O Taurus, still go on in doubt. 
* ' Con^fi then, how long such wavering shall we see ? 
lliou may'st doubt on ; thou now can'st nothing be. 
• F. LEWIS. 

It is never without very melancholy reflections, 
that we can observe the misconduct or miscar- 
riage of those men who seem, by the force of un- 
derstanding, or extent of knowledge, exempted 
from the general frailties of human nature, and 
privileged from the common infelicities of life. 
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Though the world is crowded with scenes of cala- 
mity, we look upon the general mass of wretched- 
ness with yery little regard, and fix our eyes upon , 
. the state of particular persons whom the eminence 
of their qualities rtiarks out from the multitude ; 
, as in reading an account of a battle, we seldom 

" reflect on the vulgar heaps of slaughter, but fol- 
low the hero with our whole attention, through 
all the varieties of his fortune, without a thought 
of the thousands that are falUng round him. 

With the same kind -of anxious veneration i 

have for many years been making observations on 

the life of Polyphilus, a man • whom all his ac- 

^ quaintances have, from iiis first appearance in the 

, world, feared for the quickness o£ his discernment, 
and admired for the multiplicity of his attainments, 
but. whose progress in life, and usefulness to man- 
kind, have been hindered by the superfluity of his 
knowledge and the celerity of his mind. * 

Polyphilus was remarkable at the school foe 
surpassing all his companions, w^ithout any visible, 
appHcation, and at the university was distinguished 
equally for his successful progress as well thrpugh 

■ the thorny mazes of science, as the flowery path 
of politer Uterature, without any strict confine- 

. ment to hours of study, or remarkable forbear- ' 
,ance of the common amusements of young men. 

When Polyphilus was at tjie age in 'which Jjien » 
usually chuse their profession, and prepare to enter 
into a public character, every academical eye was 
fixed upon him ; all were curious to enquire what 
this universal genius would fix upon for the em- 
ployment of his life ; and no dpubt was made hut 
that he would leave all bis CQn^emporarics behind 
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• ' Lim, and mount to the highest honours of that 
' class in which he should enlist himself^ without 

• those delays and pauses which must be endured hj 
meaner abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means insolent or as- . 
suming, had been sufficiently encouraged by unin- 
terrupted success, to place great confidence in his 
own parts ; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes and expectations of 
the astonishment with which the world would be 
struck, when first his lustre should break upon it ; ' 
nor could he fprbear (for whom does not constant 
flattery intoxicate ?) to join sometimes in the 
mirth of his friends, at the sudden disappearance 
of those ^tho, having shone a while, and drawn 
the eyes of .the public upon their feeble radiance, 

* i^re now doomed to fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous no- 

• lions of the condition which tliose with whom he 

• converses are striving to attain. Polyphilus, in a 

• ramble to London, fell accidentally among the 
physicans, and was so much pleased with the pros- 
"pect of turning philosophy to profit, and so higlily 

delighted with a new theory of fevers which darted 
. .into his imagination, and which, after having con- 
'sidered it a few hours, he found himself able to 
mantain against all the advocates for the ancient 
■ system, that he resolved to apply himself to anato- 
my, botany, and chemistry, and to leave no part 
unconquered either of the animal, mineral, or ve- 
getable kingdoms. 

He therefore read authors, constructed systems, 
and tried experiments ; but unhappily as he was go- 
ing to see a new plant in flower ax. CWis*^*^-* 
Vol. IV. • L 
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he met, in crossing *Westininister to take water, 
' the chancellor's coach ; he had the curiosity 
to follow hini into the kail,' where a remarkable 
cause happened to be tried, and found him- 
self able 'to produce so niany arguments, which 
the lawyers had omitted on both sides, that he dc- 
*. termined to quit physick for a profession jn whick 
he found it would be so easy to excel, and which 
promised higher honours and larger profits, with- 
out melancholy attendance upon misery, mean sub- 
mission to peevishness," and continual interruption 
' of rest and pleasure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place-book, and confined him- 
self some months to the perusal oi the' statutes, 
year-books, pleadings, and reports*; he was a con- 
•tant hearer of the courts, and began to put casei 
with reasonable accuracy. But he soon discover- 
ed, by considejing the fortune of lawyers, that . 
preferment was not to be got by acuteness, learn- 
ing, and eloquence. "He vrAs perplexed by the 
, absurdities of attomies, andmisreprcsentations made 
by his clients of their own causes, by the useles» 
anxiety of one, and the incessant importunity of 
another ; he began to repent of having devoted 

• himself to a study which was so narrow in its com- 

• prehension, that it could never carry his name to 
any other country, and thought it unworthy of a 
man of parts to sell his life only for money. The 
barenness of his fellow-students forced him gene- 

. rdXLf into other comp&ny at his hours oi entertain- 
ment, and among the varieties of conversation 
through which his curiosity was daily wandering, 
he, by chai^ce, mingled at a tavern with some in- 
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teDigent officers of the- army, A man of letters 
was easily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, and softened into ^ndness by the politeness 
of their address ; he therefore cultivated this riewr 
acquaintance, and when he saw how readily they 
found in every place admission and regard, and 
how fkmiliarly they mingled with every rank 
and order of men, he began to feel his heart 
beat for military honours, and wondered how. the 
prejudices of the university' should make him so 
long insensible of.. that ambition which has fired 
to many hearts in every age, and negligent of that 
calling which is, above all others, universally and 
iavariably illustrious, and which gives, even to the 
exterior appearance of its professors, a dignity and 
fineedom unknown to the rest of mankind. 

These favourable impressions were made still 
deeper by his conversation with the ladies, whose 
legard for soldiers he could not observe, without 
wishing himself one of that happy fraternity, to 
which the female world seemed to have devoted 
their charms and their kindness. The love of 
inowledge, which was still his predominant incli- 
nation, was gratified by the recital of adventures, 
and accounts of foreign countries ; and therefore 
he concluded that there was no way of life, in 
which all his views could so completely concenter 
as in that of a soldier. In the art of war he 
thought it not difficult to excel, having observed 
his new friends not very much versed in the prin- 
ciples of tacticks or fortification ; he therefore stu- 
died all the military waters both ancient and mo- 
dem, and in a short time, could tell how to have 
gained every remarkable battle ^that has been loit 
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from the beginning of- the world. He often 
shewed at table how Alexander should have been 
checked ii\hi8 conquests, what was the fatal error 
af Pharsalia, how Charles of Sweden might have 
escaped his ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough 
might have been made to repent his temerity at 
Blenheim. He entrenched armies upon paper so 
that no superiority of numbers could force them,' 
and modelled in clay many impregnable fortresses, 
on which all the pr&sent arts of attack would be 
exhausted without effect.' 

Polyphilus, in a short time obtained a commis- * 
lion ; but bcfoijc he could rub off the solemnity of 
a scholar, and gain the true air of military viva- 
city, a war was declared, and forces sent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
study alone would not make a soldier ; for being 
much accustomed.to think, he let the sense of dan- 
ger sink into his mind, and felt at the approach of 
any action that terror which a sentence of death 
would have brought upon him. He saw, that in- 
stead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of * 
his gay friends was only to escape them ; but his 
philosophy chained his mind to its object, and ra- 
ther loaded him with shackles than furnished him 
with anms. He, however, suppressed his misery 
in silence, and passed through tie campaign with ' 
honour, but found 'himself utterly unable to sup- 
port another. ' ' 

He then had recourse again to his books, and 
continued to range from one study to another. As 
I usually visit him once a-month, and aim admitted 
to him without previous notice, I have found 
|iipfi| yrithin . this, last hdf year, decypbering the 
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Chinese language, making a farce, collecting a ■ 
Irocabulary of the obsolete terms of the English 
law, writing an inquiry concerning the ancient 
Corinthian brass, and forming a new scheme of the 
variations of the needle. ^ 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might have 
extended the sphere of any science, or benefited 
the woiid in any profession, diSsipatedin a boundless^ 
tariety, without profit to others or himself. He 
makes sudden irruptioijs into the regions of know- 
ledge, and sees all obstacles give way before him ; 
fcut he never stays long enough to complete his 
conquest, to establish laws, or bring away the spoils. 
Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to obtain skill and knowledge, on terms so 
easy, that they have no sense of the value of the 
SKiquisition ; they are qualified to make such speedy 
' progress in learning, that they think themselves at 
liberty to loiter in the way ; and by turning aside 
after every new object, lose the race, like Atalanta, 
to slower competitors, who press diligently for- 
ward, and whose force is directed to a single point. 
I have often thought those happy that have been 
fixed, from the first dawn of thought, in a deter- 
mination to some state of life, by the choice of 
one whose authority may preclude caprice, and 
whose influence may prejudice them in favour of 
bis opinion. The general precept of consulting 
the genius is of little use, unless we are told how 
thegeniuscan be known. If it is to be dicovered 
only by experiment, life will be lost before the re- 
folution can be fixed ; if any other indications are 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very early dis- 
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cerned. At least, if to miscarry iiT an attempt be 
a proof of having mistaken the direction of the 
^ genius, men appear not less frequently deceived 
with regard to themselves than to others ; and 
therefore, no one has much reason to complain that 
'his life was planned out by his friends, or to be con- 
fident that he should have had either more honour 
or happiness, by being abandoned to the chance 
of his own fancy. 

It was said of the learned bishop Sanderson, tliat, 
when he was preparing his lectures, he hesitated so 
much, and rejected so often, that, at the time of 
reading he was often forced to produce not what 
was best, but what happened to be at hand. This 
will be the state of every man who, in the choice 
of his employment, balances all the arguments on 
every side ; the complication is so intricate, the 
motives ^nd objections so numerous, there is so 
much play for the imagination, and so much re- 
mains in the power of others, that reason is forced 
at last to rest in neutrality, the decision devolves 
into the hands of chance, and after a great part of 
life spent in inquiries which can never be resolved, 
the rest must often pass In repenting the unneces- 
sary delay, and can be useful to few other purposes 
than to warn others against the same folly, and to 
shew, that of two states of life equally consistent 
with religion and virtue, he who thuses earliest 
chuses best* 
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N^ 20. SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1750. 



Ad populum pbaUrat, ego te inttts, et in cute nam* 

PERSIUS. 
Such pag^enntry be to tlie people shewn ; 
There boast thy horse's trappings and thy own ; 
.• I know thee to thy bottom, from within 
Thy shallow centre to thy outmost skin. ' 

.' ' DRYDEN^ 

Among the numerous stratagems by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to re- 

• gard, there .is scarcely ope that meets with less 
. iuccess_than affectation, or a perpetual disguise of 

the real character by fictitious appearances ; whe- 
ther it be that every man hates falsehood from the 
' natural congruity of truth to his faculties of rea- 

• ton, or that every man is jealous of the honour of • 
liis understanding, and thinks his. discernment con- 
sequently called in question, whenever any thing 

■ is exhibited under a borrowed form. 

This aversion from all kinds of disguise, what- 
ever be its cause, is universally diffused, and inces- 
'santly in action ; nor is it necessary, that to exas- 
* perate detection, or excite contempt, any inte- 
rest should be invaded, or any competition attempt- 
' ed ; it is sufficient, that there is an intention to 
deceive, an intention which every heart swells to 
cppose, and every tongue is busy to detect. 

This reflection was awakened in my mind by a 

Tcry common practice among my correspondents, 

^of writing under characters which they canpot 

support, which are of no use to the explanation or 
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enforcement of that which they describe or recom- 
mend ; and which^ therefore, since they assume 
' them only for the sake of displaying their abilities, 
^ I wilT advise them for the future to forbear as la- 
borious without advantage. 

It is almost a general ambition of those who fa- 
vour me with their advice for the reguljttion dt 
my conduct, or their contribution for the assistance - 
of -my understanding, to affect the style and th^ 
napies of ladies. And I cannot always withhold 
sofne expression of anger, like Sir Hugh in the 
comedy, when I happen to find that a woman has 
^ beard. I must therefore warn the gentle Phyllip^ 
that she send me no more letters from the Horse- 
Guards : and require of Belinda, that she* be con* 

* tent to resign her pretensions to female elegance, 
till, she has lived three weeks without hearing the* 
politicks of Batson's coffee-house. I must indulge 
myself in the liberty of observation, that there were ' 
some allusions in Chloris's production, sufficient to 
shew that Bracton and Plowden are her favourite 
authors ; and that Euphelia has not been long 

'enough at home, to wear out all the traces o£ 
.the phraseology which she learned in the expedition 
to Catrthagena. 

Among all my female friends, there was none 
vrho gave me more trouble to decypher her true , 

• character, than Penthesilea, whose letter lay upon 
my desk three days before I could fix upon the * 
real writer. There was a confusion of images, 
and medley of barbarity, V^'hich held me long in 
«uspence ; till by perseverance I disentangled the 
perplexity, and found, that Penthesilea is the son . 
«f a v^^althy stock-jobber, who spends his ifipi:a« 
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ing under his father's eye, in Change-Alley, dinet 
at a tavern in Covent-Garden, passes his evening 
m the play-house, and part of the night at a gam-' 
ing-table, and having* learned the dialects of these 
various regions, has mingled them all in a studied 
composition. 

When Lee was once told by a critick, that it 
was very easy to write like a madman ; he answer- 
ed, that it w^s difficult to write like a madman, 
^ut easy enough to write like a fool ; and I hope 
•ta be excused by my kind contributors, if in imi- • 
tation of this great author, I presume to remind 
them, that it is much easier not to write Hke a 
iian, than to write like a woman. 

1 hav€, indeed, some ingenious well-wishers, who 
without departing from their sex, have found very ' 
.wonderful* appellations. A very smart letter hat 
.been sent me froni a puny ensign, signed Ajax Te- 
lamonius^ another in recommendation of a new 
treatise upcni cards, fro^i a gamester who calls . 
.kimself Sesostrift ;. and another upon the improve- 
ments of the fishery, from Dioclesian ; but as these ' 
seem only to have picked up their appellations by . 
^chance, without endeavouring at any particulai* 
imposture, their improprieties are rather instances 
of plunder than of affectation, and are therefore . 
.not equally fitted to inflame the hostile passions^; 
for it is not folly but pride, not error but deceit,^ 
which the world means to persecute, whenit raises 
'the full cry of nature to- hunt down affectation. 

The hatred which dissimulation always draws 

upon itself, is so great, that if I djd not know 

bow much cunning differs from wisdom, I should 

-j^'Onder that any men have so httle knowledge of 
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their own interest, as to aspire to wear St mask for 
life ; I9 try to imj)08e upon the world a character, 
'to * which they feel themselves void of any just 
claim ; and to hazard their ^juiet, their fame, and 
even their profit, by exposing themselves to the 
clanger of that reproaph, malevolence, and neglect, • 
which siich a discovery as they have always to fear 
will certainly hring upon' them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleasure of re- 
putation should consist in the satisfaction of having 

• our opmion of our own merit confirmed by the 
suffrage of the publick ; and that to be extolled 
for a quahty which a man knows' hipiself to want, 
«hould,give him no other happiness than to Se ^ 
Ihistaken for the owner of an estate,^over which he 

• chances to be travelling. But he who subsists 

■ upon affectation knows nothing of this delicacy; 

like a desperate adventurer in commerce, he takes 

up reputation upon trust, mortgages possessions 

,, which he never had, an^ enjoys, to the fatal^hour 
• of 'bankruptcy, though with a thousand terrors 

' 'and anxieties, the imnecessary splendour of bor- 

: rowed riches. ' ' 

* Affectation is to be always distinguished from 
hypocrisy, as being the art of counterfeiting those 
.qualities which we might, with innocence and 

, safety be known to want. Thus* the man, who, 

, to /carry on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, 

pretends to jigburs* of devotion and exactness of 

' 4ife, is guilty ofhypocri^; andhis*guilt is greater, 
, as the end 'for which he, puts on the false appear- 
ance is mor^ pernicious. But he that, with aa 
awkward ' address, anjj uqpleasing countenance, 

> ij^asts 0/ the xronquests.made by him among theU- 
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dies, and counts over the thousaiids which he might 
liave possessed^ if he would have submitted to the 

^ yoke ©r matrimony, is chargeable only with af- 
£ectation. Hypocrisy is the necessary burthen of 
villany, affectation part of the choseh trappings Qf 
lolly ; thp one completes a villain, the other only . 
finishes a fop. * Contempt is the proper pimish- 
ment o£ affectation, and detestation the just con- 
sequence of hypocrisy. 

With the hypocrite it is not at present my inten- 

• tiqin to expostulate, though even he might be taught ^ 
the excellency of virtue, by the necessity of seem- 
ing to be virtuous ; tut the man of affectation may, . 

•perhaps, be reclaimed, by finding how httk he is ' 
likely to gain by perpetual constraint and -incessant 
"vigilance, and how much more securely he ' mighty 
make his way to esteem, by cultivating real, than • 
displaying counterfeit qualities. 

Every thitig future is to be Estimated by a yrise 
man, in proportion to the probability of attaining 
hf, and its value when attained ; and neither of ., 
these considerations will much contribute to the ' 
encouragement of affectation. For, if the pin- , 
nacles of fame be, at best, slippery, how unsteady 
must his footing be who stands upon pinnacles 

' without foundation ! If praise be made, by the ' 
inconstancy and maliciousness of those who must 
confer it, a blessing which no man can promise 
himself from the most conspicuous merit and vi- 
gorous industry, how faint must be the hope of ' 
gaining it, when the uncertainty is multiplied by 
the weakness of the pretensions I He that pursues 
fame with just claims, trusts his happiness to the . 
.vmds J but he that endeaTours after it h^ i^^ , 
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merit, has to fear, not only the violence of the 
•torm, but the leaks of his vessel. Though he 
should happen to keep above water for a time, 
by the help of a soft breeze and a calm sea, at the 
iirst gust he must inevitably founder, with this 

. melancholy reflection, that if he would have been 
content with his natural station," he might have 
escaped his calamity. Affectation may possibly 
succeed for a time, aiid a man may, by great at- 
tention, persuade others, tliat he really Has the 

, ^qualities which he presumes to boast; but the ' 

hour will come when he should exert them, and 
. then, whatever he enjoyed in praise, he must suf- 

• fer in reproach, 

Appliiusc and admiration are by no means to be 
counted among the necessaries of life, and therefore 
any indirect arts to obtain them ha^e very little 
claim to pardon or compassion. There is scarcely 
any man without feome valuable oiu improveable 
qualities, by which he might always secure himself 

, from contempt. And perhaps exemption from 
ignominy rs the most eligible reputation, as free- 
dom from pain is, among some philosophers, the 
definition of happiness. 

If we therefore cc/mpare the value of the praise 
obtained by fictitious excellejice, even while the 
cheat is yet undiscovered, with that kindness which 
every man may suit by his virtue, and that ^iteem 
to which most men may rise by common under- 
standing steadily and honestly applied, we shall 
find, that when from the adscititious happiness bU 
the deductions are made by fear and casualty, there 
will remain nothing equiponderant to the security 
^ of truth. The state *f the possessor of humble . 
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virtue, to the afFecter of great excellencies, is tha 
of a small cottage of stone, to the palace raised 
with ice by the empress of Russia ; it was for a 
' time splendid and luminous, but the first sunsliiiie 
melted it to nothing. 
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a Terra salutiferas herhas^ eacUmque nocenteti 

^ Nutrit\ ij urtica froximaficpe ro\a est. 

OTID. 

Our bane and physick the same earth bestows, 
' And near the uoisome nettle blooms the robe. 

m 

Every man is prompted by the love of himself 
to imaginef that he possesses some qualities, sup- 
erior, either in kind or in degree, to those which he 
^es allotted to the rest of the world ; and, what- 
• ever apparent disadvantages he may suffer in the 

^comparision with others, he has some invisible 

' distinctions, some latent reserve of excellence, 
which he throws into the balance, and by which 

, he generally fancies that it is turned in his fa- 

. your. 

The studious and speculative part of mankind 
always seem to consider their fraternity as placed 
in .a state of opposition to those v/ho are engaged 
in the tumult. of public business ; and have pleased 
themselves, from age to age, with celebrating the 
fplicity of their own condition, and with rccount- 
V0I..1V* • M 
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ing the perplexity of politicl^s, the d^gers of 
greatness, the an^ifcties of ambition,* and the mis- 
eries of riches. 

Among thp numerous topicks of declamatiqn • 
' that their industry has discovered on this subject, 
there is n9ne which they press with greater efforts, 

• or on which they have -more copiously laid out 
I , their reason and their, imagination, than th^ insta* 
^ * ^ bility of high stations, and the umcertainty with 

which the profits and honours ai'e, possessed, that 
. ^^must be acquired with so much hazard, viHgance, 

• and labour. 

This they appear to con^der as an irrefragable ^ 
argufnent against thfe choice of the statesman anft^ 
* « the warrior ; and 'swell with ' confidence of vic- 
tory, thus fuiTiished by the muses with the arms 
• * which never can be blunted, and which no* art or 
^ . Strength of tlieir adversaries can elude or resist.- 

■ It was well known by experience to the.nations 

which employee! elephants in "war, that though, 
♦• by the terror of their bulk, and the violence of 

t . their impression, they often threw the enemy into . 
■ disorder, yet there was always danger in the use . 
^ • of them, very nearly eqoiyalent to the advantage ;• 

• for if their first charge could be supported, they 
were easily driven back upon their confe^Jerates ; 
'they then broke through the troops behind them, 
' * and made no - less havock in the precipitation of • 
their retreat, than in the fury of their onset. 

I know not whether those who have so vehe- 
mently urged the iucpnveniences and danger of' an 
active life, have not made use of afguments that 
•• . »iay bq retorted, with equal force upon themaelvet; . 
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and whether, the happiness of a candidate for lite- 
rary fame be not subject to the same uncertainty 

• with that of him.vho governs provinces, com^ 

' mands armies, presides in the senate^ or dictates in 

. the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not to be gained 
without labour, at least equ^ to tliat which any 
other kind of greatness can, require, will be allow- 
. ed by those who wish to elevate the character of a 
scholar ; since they cannot but know, that every 
human acquisition is valuable in proportion to the 
difficulty employed in its Attainment. And that 
*thos9 who have gained the esteem and veneration 

^ of the world by uieir knowledge or their genius, 

' ■ pre by no means exempt from the soHcitude which 
any other kind of dignity produces, may be' con- 
jectured from the innumerable artifices which they 
make use of to degrade a superior, to repress a ri- 
val^ or obstruct a follower ; artifices so gross and 

' mean, as to prove evidently how much a man 
may excel in learning, without being either more 
■wise or more virtuous than those whose ignorance 
he pities or despises. 

Npthing therefore remains, by wliich the student 
can gratify his desire of appearing to have built his- 
happiness on a more firm basis tlian his antagonist, 

. except the certainty with wliich liis honours are 
enjoyed. The garlands gair:ed by the heroes of 
literature must be gathered from summits equally 

. difficult to climb with those that bear the civic or 
^triumphal wTeaths ; they must be worn vnth 
equal envy, and guarded with equal care from 
thosie hands that are always emjiloyed in efforts to 

'* tear them av/ay : the only remaining hope is^ tbiiX 
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" their verdur^ is more lasting^ and that they are leal 
likely to fade by time, or less ' obnoxious to the , 
blasts of accident. 

• Even this hope will receive very little encourage- ' 
ment from the examination of the history of learn- 
ing, or observation of the fate of scholars in 
the present age. If wc look back into past' times, 
W9 find innumerable names of authors once in high 
reputation, read perhaps by the beautifid, quoted 
by the witty, and commented by the grave ; but 
qf wljom we now know only that they once existed. 
If we consider the distribution of literary fame in 
our own time, we shall find' it a possession of very* 
uncertain tenure ; sometimes* bestc?wed by a sudden ^ 
caprice of the public, and again transfixed to a 
new favourite, for no other reason than that he is 
new ; sometinles refused to long labour and emi- 
nent desert, and sometimes granted to very slight 
pretensions ; lost sometimes by security and negli- 

. g^rice, and sometimes by too diligent enSeavours 

• to retain it. * 

A successful author is equally in danger of the 

diminution of his fame, whether he continues or 

ceases to write. ' The regard of the public is not 

,to be kept but by tribute, and the remembrance of 

4 past service will quickly languish- unless successive 
pei^ormances frequently revive it. ' Yfet in 6very 

■ new attempt there is new hazard, and there are 
few who do not at some unlucky time, injure their 
jDwn characters by attempting to enlarge them- 

There are many possible causes of that ihequa- 
lity which we may so frecjuently observe in the' 
performances of the same' man, from the "influence 

» •£ wliicb no ability or industry is sufficiently 8e» '• 
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cured, and which hdve- so often sullied the splen- 
dour of genius, that the >^t, as well as the con- 
queror, may be properly cautioned not to indulge 
his jftide with too early triumphs, .but to defer t« 
the^end of his life his estimate of happiness. 



Ultima sgmper 



Expectandn din bof/tiui, diciqur heatiis •' 

^Ante obitum nento suprernaque fun era debet* 

But no frail man, however great or high. 
Can he concluded hldst before he die. 

ADDlSOlt^ 

Among the motives that urge an author to un- ' 
'dertakings by which his reputation is impaired^ 
one of the most frequent must be mentioned with 
tendeirtiess, because it is not to be counted among 
his follies, but his miseries. It very often hap- 
pens that the works of learning or of wit are 
performed at the direction of those by whom they 
are to be rewarded ; the writer has not always the 
choice of his subject, but is compelled to except 
any task which is thrown before him, without' 
much consideration of his own convenience, and 
without time to prepare himself by previous studies. 

Miscarriages of this kind are likewise frequently 
the consequence of that acquaintance with the 
great, which is generally considered as one of the 
■chief privileges of literature and genius. A man 
who has once learned to think himself exalted by 
familiarity, with those from nothing but their 
birth, or their fortunes, or such stations as are 
seldom gained by moral excellence, set above him^ 
wiUnotbe long without submitting Vvi^ uxv^'^x^X.^'sA- 
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ing to their conduct ; he 'will suffer them to pre- 
scribe the course of his studies, and employ him 
for their own purposes either of diversion or int&- 
test. His desire of pleasing those whose fav our 
he has weakly made necessary to himself, will not * 
puffer him always* to consider how little he is iqua- , 
lifted for the' work imposed. Either his vanitr 

• will tempt him to conceal his deficiencies, or that 
cowardice, which always encroaches fast upon ^ch 
as spend their lives in the company of persons 
higher than themselves,, will not leave him resolu- 
tion to assert the liberty of choice. 
. But, though we suppose ' that a man by his for- ' 

. tune can avoid the necessity of dependence, and 
by his spirit can repel the usurpations of patron- . 
age^ yet he may easily, by writing long, happen 
to write ill. There is a . general succession of 
events in which contrarieties are produced by perio- 
dical vicissitudes ; labour and care are rewarded 
with ' success, success produces confidence, confi- 
dence relaxes industry, and negligence ruins that 
reputation which accuracy had raised. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praise into 
supineness, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his strength, or incited to fancy himself alike 
qualified for every kind of composition, and able 
to comply with the public taste through all its 
variations. By some opinion like this, many men 
have been engaged, at an advanced age, in at- 
tempts which they had not time to complete, and 
after a few weak efforts, sunk into the grave with 
vexation to see the rising generation gain ground 
upon them. From these failures the highest ge* 
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nius is not exempt ; that judgment which appears 
«o penetrating, when it is employed upon the 
works of others, very often fails where interest or 
passion can exert their power. We are blinded 
' • in cxaiqining our own labours by innumerable 
• prejudices. Our juvenile compositions please us, 
because they bring to our minds the remembrance 
of youth ; our later performances we are ready to 
esteem, because we are unwilling to think that we 
have made no improvement ; what flows easily 
from the pen charms us, because we read with 
pleasure that which flatters our opinion of our 
* own powers ; what was composed with great strug- 
gles of the mind we do not easily reject, because 
we cannot bear that so much labour should be 
fruitless. But the reader has none of these pre- 
possessions, and wonders that the auther is so un- 
like himself, without considering that the same soil 
will, with different culture, afford^different pro- 
ducts. "* 



• 
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N^ 22. SATURDAY, JUNE 2. 1750. 



Ego nee stvdium sine diijtte vena. 

Nee rude q^id prosit video ingemunif alteritis sic 

Alterafotcit opem res, b? conjurat amice, 

HOR.. 
Without a genius learning soars in vain ; 
And witiiout learning genius sinks again ; 
Their force united crowns the sprightly reign. 

ELPHINSTON.f 

Wit and Learning were the children of Apollo, 
by different mothers ; Wit was the offspring of 
EuPHROSYNE, and resembled her in cheerfulness 
and vivacity ; Learning was born of Sophia, 
and retained ber seriousness aud caution. As their 
mothers were rivals, they were bred up by them 
from their birth in habitual opposition, and all 
means were so incessantly employed to impress up- 
on them a hartred and contempt of each other, that 
though Apollo, who foresaw the ill effects of their 
discord, endeavoured to soften them, by dividing 
his regard equally between them, yet his impar-^ 
tiality and kindness were without effect ; the ma-* 
temal animosity was deeply rooted, having been 
intermingled with their first ideas, and waa confir- 
med every hour, as fresh opportunities occurred of 
exerting it. No sooner were they of age to be 
received into the apartments of the other celestials^ 
than Wit began to entertain Venus at her toilet 
by apingthe solemnity of Learning, andLsARN- 
ING to divert Minerva at her loom, by exposing 
the blunders and ignorance of Wit,. 
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Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
-creasing, by the encouragement which each re- 
ceived from those whom their mothers had persuad- 
ed to patronise and support them ; and longed to 

. be admitted to the table of Jupiter, not so much 
for the hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a 

«rival from all pretensions to regard, and of putting 
an everlasting stop to the progress of that influence 
which either believed the other to have obtained by 
mean artf and false appearances. 

I At last the day came, when they were both, 
with the usual solemnities, received into the class of 

* superior deities, and allowed to take nectar from 

• the hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concord 
Tost her authority at the table of Jupiter. The 
rivals, animated by their new dignity, and incited 
by the alternate applauses of the associate powers, 
harassed each other by incessant contests, with such 
H regular vicissitude of victory, that neither was 

depressed. 

It was observmble, that at the beginning of 
every debate, the advantage was on the side of 
Wit ; and that, at the first sallies, the whole as- 
sembly sparkled, according to Homer's expression, 

• with unextinguishable merriment. But Learning 
► would reserve her strength till the burst of applause 

was over, and the langour, with which the violence 
of joy is always succeeded, began to promise more 
cMm and patient attention. She then attempted 
her defence 5 and by comparing one part of her 
antagonist's objections with another, commonly 
made him confute himself ; or by shewing how 
email a part of the question he had taken into his 
^w, proved that his opinion could have no wei^ht% 
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The audience began gradually to lay aside their 
prepossessions, and rose, at last, with great venera- 
tion for LrEARNiNG, but witli greater kindness for 
Wit. 

Their conduct was, whenever they desired to re- 
commend themselves to distinction, entirely. oppo- 
site. Wit was daring and adventurous ; Learn-* 
ING cautious and deliberate. Wit thought no- 
thing reproachful but dulness ; Learning wa» 
afraid of no imputation but that of error. Wit 
answered before he understood, lest his quickness » 
of apprehension should be questioned; Learnii^g 
paused, where there was no difficulty, lest any insi- 
dious sophism should lie undiscovered. Wit per- ' 
plcxed every debate by rapidity and confusion ; 
Learning tired the liearers witli endless distinc- 
tions, and prolonged the dispute witliout advan- 
tage, by pro'nng that which never was. denied. 
Wit, in hopes of shining, would venture to pro- 
duce what he had not considered, and often, sue-' 
ceeded beyond his own expectation, by following 
the train of a lucky thought ; Learning would 
reject every new notion, for fear of being intangled 
in consequences which she could not^foresQe, and 
was often hindered, by her caution, from pressing 
her advantages, and subduing her opponent. 

Both had prejudices, which in some degree hin- 
dered their progress towards perfection, and left 
them open to attacks. Novelty was the darling of 
Wit, and antiquity of Learning. To Wit, all 
that was new was specious ; to Learning, what- 
ever was ancient was venerable. Wit, however 
•eldom failed to divert those whom he could notcon- 
Tince^ and to convince was not often l^s ambition; 
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Lf EARNING always supported her opinion with so 
many collateral truths, that, when the cause w^as 
decided against her, her arguments were remember- 
ed with admiration. 

Nothing was more common, on either side, 
« than to quit their proper characters, and to hope 
for a complete conquest by the use of the weapons 
'* "which had been employed against them. Wit 
would sometimes labour a syllogism, and Learn- 
ing distort her features with a jest ; but they al- 
* •. ways suffered by the experiment, and betrayed 
themselves into confutation or contempt. The 
■ seriousness of Wit was without dignity, and tlie 
• merriment of Learning without vivacity. 

Their contests, by long continuance, grew at 

• last important, and the divinities broke into parties, 

■ .Wit was taken into protection of the laughter- 

loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of 
,\ Smiles and Jests, and was often permitted to 
> dance among the Graces. Learning still con- 
tinued the favourite of Minena, and seldom went 
out of her palace, without a train of the severer 
^rirtues. Chastity, Temperance, Fortitude, 

■ and Labour. Wit, cohabiting with Malice, 
■ . iiad a son named Satyr, who followed him, carry- 

• ing a quiver filled with poisoned arrows, which, 
"where they once drew blood, coidd by no skill 
ever be extracted. These arrows he frequently 

•shot at Learning, when she was most earnestly 
or usefully employed, engaged in abstruse en- 
quiries, or giving instructions to her followers. 
Minerva, therefore, deputed Criticism to her 
aid,* who geaerally broke the point of Satyr'9 
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arrows, turned them aside, or retorted them or 
himself. 

Jupiter was at last angry, that the peace of the 
heavenly regions should be in perpetual danger of 
violation, and resolved to dismiss these troublesome 
antagonists to the lower world. Hither, therefore, 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel a- 
mong mortals ; nor was either long without zeal- 
ous votaries. Wit, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young; and Learning, by. her authority, influ- 
enced the old. Their power quickly, Appeared 
by very eminent effects ; theatres were built for 
the reception of Wit, and colleges endowed for 
the residence of Learning. Each party endea-. 
voured to outvie the other in cost and magnifi- 
cence, and to propagate an opinion that it was ne- 
cessary, from the first entrance into life, to enlist 
in one of the factions ; and that nqne could hope 
for the regard of either divinity, who had once en- 
tered the temple of the rival power, ^ ■ * 

There were indeed a class of mortis, by whom 
Wi T and Learning were equally disregarded :— 
These were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches. Among these it seldom happened, that the 
gaiety of Wit could raise a smile, or the eloquence 
of Learning procure attentipn. In revenge of 
this contempt, they agreed to incite their follower* 
against them : but the forces that were sent on 
those expeditions frequeiitly betrayed their trust ; 
and, in contempt of the orders which they had 
received, flattered the rich in publick, while they 
scorned them in their hearts ; and wjien', by this 
treachery, they had obtained the favour of Pliltus, 
aflfected to look with ^» air of superiority on those 
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who Still remained in the service of Wit and 
Learning. 

Disgusted with these desertions, the two rivals, 
At the same time, petitioned Jupiter for re-admis- 
sion to their native habitations, Jupiter thunder- 
ed on the right hand, and they prepared to obey 
the happy summons. Wit readily spread hit 
* wings and soared aloft, but not being able to see 
far, was bewildered in the pathless immensity of thp 
ethereal spaces. Learning, who knew the way, 
shook he^ pinions ; but for want of natural vigour 
could, only take short flights : so, after many ef- 
forts, they both Sunk again to the ground, and 
learned, from their mutual distress, the necessity of 
union. They therefore joined their hands, and 
renewed their flight; Learning was borne up 
by the vigour of Wit, and Wit guided by the 
perspicacity jof Learning. They soon reached 
the dwellings of Jupiter, and were so endeared to 
» each other, that they lived afterwards in perpetual 
concord. Wi t persuaded Learning to converse 
with. the Graces, and Learning engaged Wit 
in the service of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all the powers of heaven, and glad- 
dened every -banquet by their presence. They 
soon after married, at the command of Jupiter, and 
had a numerous progeny of Arts and Sciences. 
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N" 23. TUESDAY, JUNE 5. 1750. - 



Tres mibi convi'va prope dissentire videntur ; 
Poscentur 'uario multutn tlivtrsa palato, 

HOR. 

Three guests I have, dis<;enting at my feast, 
Requinng each to gratify his taste 
With diff*rent food. 

FRANCIS. 

That every man should regulate his actions by 
his own conscience, without any regard to the 
opinions ot the rest of the world, is one of the 
first precepts of moral prudence ; justified not 
only by the suffrage of reason, which declares that 
none of the gifts of Heaven are to lie useless, but 
by the voice likewise of experience, which will 
Boon inform us, that, if we make the praise or blame 
of others the rule of our conduct, we shall be dia^ 
tracted by a boundless variety of irreconcileable 
judgments, be held in perpetual suspence between 
contrary impulses, and consult for ever without 
determination. 

I know not whether, for the same reason, it is 
not necessary for an author to place some confi- 
dence in his own skill, and to satisfy himself in the 
knowledge that he has not deviated from the es- 
tablished laws of composition, without submitting 
his works to frequent examinations before he gives 
them to the public, or endeavouring to secure suc- 
cess by a solicitous conformity to advice and cri** 
ticisnu 
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It isy indeed, quickly 'discoverable, that consul- 
tation and compliance can conduce little to the 
perfection of any literary performance ; for who- 
ever is so doubtful of his own abilities as to en- 
courage the remarks of others, will find himself 
every day embarrassed with new difficulties, and 
will harass his mind, in vain, vrith the hopeless la- 
bour of uniting heterogeneous ideas, digesting in- 
dependent hints, and collecting into one point the 
several rays of borrowed light, emitted often with 
contrary directions. 

Of all authors, those w^o retail their labours in 
periodical sheets would b^ most unhappy, if they 
were much to regard the censyres or the admoni- 
tions of their readers ; for as their works are not 
sent into the world at once, but by small parts in 
gradual succession, it is always imagined, by those 
who think themselves qualified to give instructions, 
that they may yet redeem their former failings by 
hearkening to better judges, and supply the de- 
ficiencies of their plan, by the help of the criticisms 
which are so libendly aflForded. 

I have had occasion to observe, sometimes with 
Texation, and sometimes with merriment, the dif- 
ferent temper with which the same man reads a 
printed and manuscript performance. When a 
Dook is once in the hands of the public, it is con- 
sidered as permanent and unalterable ; and the 
reader, if he be free from personal prejudices, takes 
it up vrith no other intention than of pleasing or 
instructing himself ; he accommodates his mind to 
the author's design ; and having no interest in 
refusing the amusement that is offered him, never 
interrupts his own tranquilhty by studied cavils, or 
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destroys his satisfaction in that which is already 
well, by an anxious inquiry how it might be bet- 
ter ; but is often contented without pleasure, and 
pleased without perfection. 

But if the same man be called to consider the 
merit of a production yet unpublished, he brings 
an imagination heated with objections to passages, 
which he has yet never heard ; he invokes all the 
powers of criticism, and stores his memory with 
Taste and Grace, Purity and Delicacy, Manners 
and Unities, sounds which, having been once uttered 
by those that understood them, have been since 
re-echoed without meaning, and kept up to the 
disturbance of the world, by a constant repercus- 
sion from one coxcomb to another. He considers 
himself as obhged to shew, by some proof of his 
abilities, that he is not consulted to no purpose, 
and therefore watches every opening for objection|> 
and looks round for every opportunity to propose 
some specious alteration. Such opportunities a 
very small degree of sagacity will enable him ta 
find ; for in every work of imagination, the disposi- 
tion of parts, the insertion of incidents, and use of 
decorations, may be varied a thousand ways with 
equal propriety ; and as in things nearly equal, 
that will always seem best to every man which he 
himself produces, the critick, whose business is only 
to propose, without the care of execution, can 
never want the satisfaction of beheving that he 
has suggested very important improvements, nor 
the power of enforcing his advice by arguments^ 
which as they appear convincing to himself, either 
his kindness or his Vanity will press obstinately ai\4 
importunately, without suspicion that he may pos- 
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sibly judge too hastily in favour of his own advice, 
or inquiry whether the advantage of the nevr 
scheme be proportionate to the labour. 

It is observed by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not so much to select the strongest 
arguments which his cause admits, as to employ all 
which his imagination can afford ; for, in pleading, 
those reasons are of most value, which will most 
affect the judges ; and the judges,- says he, will 
be always most touched with that which they had 
before conceived. Eveiy man who is called to 
give his opinion of a performance, decides upon 
the same principle ; he first suffers himself to form 
expectations, and then is angry at his disappoint- 
ment. He lets his imagination rove at large, and 
wonders that another, equally unconHned in the 
boundless ocean of possibility, takes a different 
course. 

But though the rule of Pliny be judiciously 
laid down, it is not applicable to the writ^r'^ cause, 
because there always lies an appeal from domestick 
criticism to a higher judicature ; and the public, 
which is never corrupted, nor often deceived, is to 
pass the last sentence upon literary claims. 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I 
had many proofs, when I first entered upon this 
weekly labour. My readers having, from the 
performances of my predecessors, established an 
idea of unconnected essays, to which they believed 
all future authors under a necessity of conformi?f^» 
were impatient of the least deviation from their 
system, and nnmerous remonstrances were accords 
iogly made by each, as he found his favourite sjij)- 
j^ct omitted or delayed. Some were ang'y ^^a-t 
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the RamSlrr did not, like the Spectator, in- 
troduce himself to the acquaintance of the publick, 
by an account of his own birth and studies, an 
enumeration of his adventures, and a description 
of his physiognomy. Others soon began to re- 
mark that he was a solemn, serious, dictatorial 
writer, without sprightliness or gaiety, and called 
out with vehemence for mirth and humour. An- 
other admonished him to have a special eye upon 
the various clubs of this great city, and informed 
him that much of the Spectator's vivacity was laid 
out upon such assemblies. He has been censured 
for not imitating the politeness of his predeces- 
sors, having hitherto neglected to take the ladies 
under his protection, and give them rules for the 
just opposition of colours, and ihe proper dimen- 
sions of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
quired by one to fix a particular censure upon those 
matrons who play at cards with spectacles ; and 
another is very much offended whenever he meets 
with a speculation, in which naked precepjts are 
Comprised, without the illustration of examples and 
characters. 

I make not the least question that all these mo- 
nitors intend the promotion of my design, and the 
instruction of my readers ; but they do not know, 
or do not reflect, that an author has a rule of 
choice peculiar to himself ; and selects those sub- 
jects which he is best qualified to treat, by the 
course of his studies, or the accidents of his life ; 
that some topicks of amusement have been already 
treated with too much success to invite a compe- 
tition ; and that he who endeavours to gain many 
readers must try various arts of invitatson, essay 
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CTcry avenue of pleasure, and make frequent 
changes in his methods of approach. 

I cannot but consider myself, amidst this tumult 
of criticism, as a ship in a poetical tempest, impel- 
led at the same time by opposite winds, and dash- 
ed by the waves from every quarter, but held up- 
right by the contrariety of the assailants, and secur- 
ed, in some measure, by multiplicity of distress. 
Had the opinion of my censurers been unanimous 
it might perhaps have overset my resolution ; but 
•ince I find them at variance with each other, I 
can, without scruple, neglect them, and endeavour 
to gain the favour of the public by following the 
direction of my own reason, and indulging the 
^allies of my own imagination. 
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Nemo in test tentat desceniere. 

PERSIUS* 

None, none descends into himself. 

DRYDEM. 

Among the precepts, or aphorisms, admitted by 
general consent, and inculcated by frequent re- 
petition, there is none more famous among the 
masters of ancient wisdom, than that compendious 
lesson, TraQi fftAVTovjBe acquainted with thyself'^ a- 
Bcribed by some to an oracle> and by others to 
Cbilo of Lacedemoih 
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This is, indeed, a dictate which, in the whole 
extent of its meanings may be said to comprise all 
the speculation requisite to a moral agent. For 
what more can be necessary to the regulation of 
life, than the knowledge of our orignal, our end, 
our duties, and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the first 
author, whoever he was, intended to be understood 
in this unlimited and complicated sense ; for of 
the inquiries, which in so large an acceptatioil it 
would seem to recommend, some are too extensive 
for the powers of man, and some require light 
from above, which was not yet indulged to th^ 
heathen world. 

We might have had more satisfaction concern- 
ing the original import of this celebrated sentence, 
if history had informed us, whether it was uttered 
as a general instruction to mankind, or as a parti- 
cular caution to some private inquirer ; whether 
it was applied to some single occasion, or laid dowa 
as the universal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon^the slightest considera- 
tion, many possible circumstances, in which this 
monition might very properly be enforced ; for 
every error in human conduct must arise from igno- 
rance in ourselves, either perpetual or temporary; 
and happen either because we do not know what 
is best and fittest, or because our knowledge is at 
the time of action not present to the mind. 

When a man employs himself upon remote and. 
unnecessary subjects^ and wastes his life upon ques- 
tions which cannot be resolved^ and of which the 
solution would conduce very little to the advance- 
ment of happiness ; when he lavishes bis bQurs in 
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calculating the weight of the terraqueous globe* 
or in adjusting successive systems of worlds beyond 
the reach of the telescope ; he may be very pro- 
perly recalled from his excursions by this precept^ 
and reminded, that there is a nearer being with 
which it is his duty to be more acquainted ; and 
from which his attention has hitherto been vnth- 
held by studies, to which he has no other motive 
than vanity or curiosity. 

The great praise of Socrates is, that he drew 
the wits of Greece, by his instruction and example^ 
from the vain pursuits of natural philosophy to mo- 
ral inquiries, and turned their thoughts from stars 
and tides, and matter and motion, upon the vari- 
ous modes of virtue and relation of life. All hit 
lectures were but commentaries upon this saying ; 
if we suppose the knowledge of ourselves recom- 
mended by Chilo, in opposition to Qther inquiries 
less suitable to the state of man. 

The great fault of men of learning is still, that 
they offend against this rule, and appear willing to 
study any thing rather than themselves ; for which 
reason they are often despised by those with whom 
they imagine themselves above comparison ; des- 
pised, as useless to common puiposes» as unable tp 
conduct the most trivial affimrst and unqualified to 
perform these ofiBces by which the concal 
of society is preserved, and mutual 
cited and mauitained. 

Gelidus is a man of great 
researches. Having' a mind 
the abstrusersdencesy he can 
combinations without confiuioii f " i 
temper naturally cpolandeqml^i 
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rupted by his passions in the pursuit of the longest 
chain of unexpected consequences. He has, there- 
fore, a long time indulged hopes, that the solution 
of some problems, by which the professors of 
science have been hitherto baffled, is reserved for 
his genius and industry. He spends his time in 
the highest room of his house, into which none of 
his family are suffered to enter ; and when ho 
comes down to his dinner, or his rest, he walka 
about like a stranger that is there only for a day, 
without any tokens of regard or tenderness. He 
has totally divested himself of all human sensations ; 
he has neither eye for beauty, nor ear for com- 
plaint J he neither rejoices at the good fortune of 
his near friend, nor mourns for any public or 
private calamity. Having once received a letter, 
and given it his servant to read, he was informed 
that it was written by his brother, who, being 
shipwrecked, had swum naked to land, and was 
destitute of necessaries in a foreign country. Nak- 
ed and destitute ! says Gelidus ; reach down the 
Isist volume of meteorological observations, extract 
an exact account of the wind, and note it care- 
fully in the diary of the weather. 

The family of Gelidus once broke into his 
^tudyy to shew him that a town at a small distance 
was on fire, and in a few moments a servant came 
to tell him, that the flame had caught so many 
houses on both sides, that • the inhabitants were 
confounded, and began to think of rather escaping 
with their lives, than saving their dwellings. What 
you tell me, says Gelidus, is very probable^ for 
■fire naturally acts in a circle. 
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Thus lives this ^reat philosopher, insensible to 
every spectacle of distress, and unmoved by the 
loudest call of social nature, for want of consider- 
ing that men are designed for the succour and 
comfort of each other; that though there are 
hours which may be laudably spent upon know- 
ledge not immediately useful, yet the first atten- 
tion is due to practical virtue ; and that he may 
be justly driven out from the commerce of man- 
kind, who has so far abstracted himself from the 
species, as to partake neither of the joys nor griefs 
of others, but neglects the endearments of his wife, 
and the caresses of his children, to count the drops 
of rain, note the changes of the wind, and calcu- 
late the eclipses of the moons of Jupiter. 

I shall reserve to some future paper the religious 
and important meaning of this epitome of wisdom, 
and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 
and light, as well as to the grave and solemn parts 
of life ; and that not only the philosopher may for- 
feit his pretences to real learning, but the wit and 
the beauty may miscarry in their schemes, by the 
want of this universal requisite, the knowledge of 
themselves. 

It is surely for no other reason, that we se^ such 
numbers resolutely struggling against nature, and 
contending for that which they never can attain, 
endeavouring to unite contradictions, and deter- 
inindcd to excel in characters inconsistent with each 
other ; that stock-jobbers affect dress, gaiety, and 
elegance, and mathematicians labour to be wits ; 
that the soldier teazes his acquaintances with ques- 
tions in theology, and the academick hopes to 
dirert the jadies )by a recital of his gallaatn&%« 
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That absurdity of pride could proceed only from 
ignorance of themselves, by which Garth attempt- 
ed criticism, and Congreve waved his title to dra- 
matick reputation, and desired to be considered 
only as a gentleman. 

Euphues, with great parts, and extensive know- 
ledge, has a clouded aspect and ungracious form $ 
yet it has been his ambition, from his first entrance 
into life, to distinguish himself by particularities in 
his dress, to outvie beaux in embroidery, to import 
new trimmings, and to be foremost in the fashion. 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, 
that attention, which would always have produc- 
ed esteem had it been fixed upon his mind ; and 
though his virtue and abilities have preserved him 
from the contempt which he has so diligently so- 
licited, he has, at least, raised one impediment to 
his reputation ; since all can judge of his dress, 
but few of his understanding ; and many who dis- 
cern that he is a fop, are unwilling to believe that 
he can be wise. 

There is one instance in which the ladies are par- 
Ucularly unwilling to observe the rule of Chilo. 
They are desirous to hide from themselves the ad- 
vances of age, and endeavour too frequently to 
iupply the sprightliness and bloom of youth by 
artificial beauty and forced vivacity. They hope 
to inflame the heart by glances which have los^ 
their fire, or melt it by languor which is no 
longer delicate ; they play over the airs which 
pleased at a time when they were expected only 
to please, and forget that airs in time onght to 
give place to virtues. They continue to trifle, 
because they could once trifle agreeably, till those 
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■who shared their early pleasures are withdrawn to 
more serious engagements ; and are scarcely awa- 
kened from their dream of perpetual youth, but by 
the scorn of those whom they endeavour to rivaL 
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Possunt quia posse videntur- 

TIRGiL^ 

For they can conquer who believe they can. 

DRTDElf. 

There are 'some vices and errors which, though 
often fatal to those in whom they are found, have 
yet, by the universal consent of mankind, been 
considered as entitled to some degree of respect^ 
or have, at least, been exempted from contempt* 
uous infamy, and condenmed by the severest mo- 
ralists with pity rather than detestation. 

A constant and invariable example of this ge- 
neral partiality will be found in the different re- 
gard which has always been shewn to rashness and 
cowardice, two vices, of which though they may 
be conceived equally distant from the middle point, 
■where true fortitude is placed, and may equally 
injure any public or private interest, yet the one 
is never mentioned without some kind of venera- 
tion, and the other always considered as a topick 
of unlimited and licentious censure, on which all 
the virulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted.. 

Vol. IV- O 
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The same distinction is made, by the common 
suffrage, between profusion and avarice, and, per- 
haps, between many other opposite vices ; and as 
I have found reason to pay great regard to the 
voice of the people, in cases where knowledge has 
been forced upon them by experience, >xathout 
long deductions or deep researches, I am inclined 
to believe that this distribution of respect is not 
without some agreement with the nature of things ; 
and that in the faults, which are thus invested with 
■extraordinary privileges, there are generally some 
latent principles of merit, some possibilities of 
future virtue, which may, by degrees, break from 
obstruction, and by time and opportunity be 
brought into act. 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is 
more easy to take away superfluities than to supply- 
defects ; and therefore he that is culpable, because 
he has passed the middle point of virtue, is always 
accounted a fairer object of hope, than he who fail* 
by falling short. The one has all that perfection 
requires, and more, but the excess may be easily 
retrenched ; the other wants the qualities requisite 
t.o excellence, and who can tell how he shall ob- 
tain them ? We are certain that the horse may be 
taught to keep pace with his fellows, whose fault 
is that he leaves them behind. We know that 
a few strokes of the axe will lop a cedar ; but 
what arts of cultivation can elevate a shrub ? 

To walk with circumspection and steadiness ia 
the right path, at an equal distance between the 
extremes of error, ought to be the constant en- 
deavour of every reasonable being 5 nor can I think 
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those teachers pf moral wisdom much to be ho- 
noured as benefactors to mankind, who are always 
enlarging upon the difficulty of our duties, and 
jwoviding rather excuses for vice, than incentive 
to virtue. 

But since to most it will happen often, and to 
sdl sometimes, that there will be a deviation to- 
wards one side or the other, we ought always to 
employ our vigilance, with most attention, on that 
enemy from which there is the greatest danger ; 
and to stray, if we must stray, towards those parts 
from whence we may quickly and easily return. 

Among those opposite quahties of ^he mind, 
which may become dangerous, though in different 
degrees, I have often had occasion to consider 
the contrary effects of presumption and despond- 
ency ; of heady confidence, which promises vic- 
tory vdthout contest, and heartless pusillanimity, 
which shrinks back from the thought of great 
undertakings, confounds difficulty with impossibi- 
lity, and considers all advancement towards any 
uew attainment as irreversibly prohibited. 

Presumption will be easily corrected. Every 
experiment will teach caution, and miscarriageji 
will hourly shew, that attempts are not always re- 
warded with success. The most precipitate ardour 
will, in time, be taught the necessity of methodi- 
cal gradation and preparatory measures ; and the 
most daring confidence be convinced that neither 
merit nor abilities can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and activity, 
that they are always hastening to their own refor- 
mation ; because they incite us to try whether our 
expectations are well grounded, aud tliQrefore 
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detect the deceits which they are apt to occasion. 
But timidity is a disease of the mind more obsti- 
nate and fatal ; for a man once persuaded, that 
any impediment is insuperable, has given it, with 
respect to himself, that strength and weight which 
it had not before. He can scarcely strive with 
▼igour and perseverance, when he has no hope of 
gaining the victory ; and since he never vnH try 
ids strength, can never discover the unreasonable- 
ness of his fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature, a kind of intellectual cowardice, which 
whoever converses much among them, may observe 
frequently to depress the alacrity of enterprisCf 
and, by consequence, to retard the improvement 
pf science. They have annexed to every species 
of knowledge some chimerical character of terror 
and inhibition, which they transmit, without much 
reflection, from one to another ; they first fright 
themselves, 2md then propagate the panick to their 
schohu^s and acquaintance. One study is incon- 
sistent vrith a lively imagination, another with a 
eolid judgment ; one is improper in the early part* 
of life, another requires so much time, that it is 
not to be attempted at an advanced age ; one is 
dry and contracts the sentiments, another is dif- 
fuse and overburdens the memory ; one is unsuf- 
ferable to taste and delicacy, and another wears 
out life in the study of words, and is useless to 
a wise man, who desires only the knowledge of 
things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the infantef 
barbati^ boys both young and old, have been hi- 
,(h?rtp frighted from digressing into new tract* of 
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teanung, none has been more mischievously effica- 
cious than an opinion that every kind of know- 
kdge requires a peculiar genius, or mental con- 
•titution^ framed for the reception of some ideas^ 
and the exclusion of others ; and that to him 
tvhose genius is not adapted to the study which 
lie prosecutes, all labour shall be vajn and fruitless^ 
■vain as- an endeavour to mingle oil and water, or 
in the language of chemistry, to amalgamate bo* 
dies of heterogeneous principles. 

This opinion we may reasonably suspect to have 
been propagated by vanity, beyond the truth. 
It is naturaffor those who have raised a reputation 
by any science, to exalt themselves as endowed by 
Heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by 
^ extraordinary designation for their profession ; 
and to fright competitors away by representing 
the difficulties with which they must contend, and 
the necessity of qualities which are supposed to be 
not generally conferred, and which no man can 
know, but by experience, whether he enjoys. 

To this discouragement it may be possibly an* 
fwered, that since a genius, whatever it be, is like 
£re in the flinty only to be produced by collision 
with a proper subject, it is the business of every 
man to try whether his faculties may not happily 
co-operate with his desires ; and since they whose 
proficiency he admires, knew their own force only 
by the event, he needs but engage in the same 
undertaking with equal spirit, and m<^y reasonably 
hope for equal success. 

There is another species of false intelligence, 
given by those who profess to shew the way to 
the summit of knowledge, of equal tendency to 

O 3 
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depress the mind with false distrust of itself, and 
weaken it by needless solicitude and dejection. 
When a scholar whom they desire to animate, con- 
sults them at his entrance on some new study, it is 
common to make flattering representations of its 
pleasantness and facility. Thus they generally 
attain one of two ends almost equally desirable ; 
they either incite his industry by elevating his 
hopes, or produce a high opinion of their own 
abilities, since they are supposed to relate only 
what they have found, and so have proceeded with 
no less ease than they promise to their followers. 

The student, inflamed by this encouragement, 
«ets forward in the new path, and proceeds a few 
«teps with great alacrity, but he soon finds asperi- 
ties and intricacies of which he has not been fore»- 
wamed, and imagining that none ever were so 
entangled or fatigued before him, sinks suddenly 
into despairi and desists as from an expedition in 
which fate opposed him. Thus his terrors are 
multiplied by his hopes, and he is defeated with-^ 
out resistance, because he had no expectation of 
an enemy. 

Of these treacherous instructors the one de- 
stroys -industry, by declaring that industry is vain; 
the other by representing it as needless ; the one 
cuts away the root of hope, the other raises it only 
to be blasted. The one confines his pupil to the 
shore, by telling him that his wreck'is certain, the 
other sends him to sea, without preparing him for 
tempests. 

False hopes and false terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who proposes to grow emi- 
nent by learning, should carry in his mind, at once 
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the difficulty of excellence, and the force of in- 
dustry ; and remember that fame is not conferred 
but as the recompense of labour ; and that la- 
bour, vigorously continued, has not often failed 
of its reward. 
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Iftgentes dominos^ et'elarce notnina fanme^ 

lllustrique graves uohilite domos 
JDevita^ et longe cautus fuge ; contrahe vela, 

Ette littoribus cymba propinqua vehat. 

SENECA. 
Each mighty lord, big with a pompons name. 
And each high house of fortune and of ^me> 
With caution fly ; contract thy ample sails. 
And near the shore improve ^he gentle gales. 

ELPHINSTOK. 
MR. RAMBLER, 

It is usual for men, engaged in the same pur- 
suits, to be inquisitive after the conduct and 
fortune of each other ; and therefore, I suppose 
it will not be un pleasing to you, to read an ac- 
count of the various changes which have happen- 
ed in part of a life devoted to literature. My 
narrative will not exhibit any great variety of 
events, or extraordinary revolutions ; but may, 
perhaps, be not less useful, because I shall relate 
nothing which is not. likely to happen to a thou- 
eand others. 

I was born heir to a very small fortune^ and left. 
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by my father, whom I cannot rememher, to the 
care of an uncle. He having no children, always 
treated me as his son, and finding in me those qua- 
lities which old men easily discover in sprightly 
children, when they happen to love them, declar* 
ed, that a genius like mine should never be lo^ 
for want of cultivation. He therefore placed me 
for the usual time, at a great school, and then sent 
me to the university, with a larger allowance thai 
my own patrimony would have afforded, that I 
might not keep mean company, but learn to be» 
come my dignity when I should be made lord 
<;hanceIlor, which he often lamented, that the in- 
crease of his infirmities was very likely to pre- 
xlude him from seeing. 

This exuberance of money displayed itself la 
gaiety of appearance and wantonness of expence, 
and introduced me to the acquaintance of those 
whom the same superfluity of fortune betrayed t» 
the same licence and ostentation ; young heirsy 
who pleased themselves with a remark very fre- 
queiit in their mouths, that though they weresenft 
by their fathers id the university, they were not 
^nder the necessity of living by their learning. 

Among, men of this class I easily obtained the 
reputation of a great genius, and was persuaded, 
that, with such liveliness of imagination, and <kli« 
cacy of sentiment, I should never be able to sub- 
mit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
myself wholly ^o the more airy and elegant pait^ 
of learning, ^nd was often so much elated witli 
my superiority to the youths with whom I con* 
^rsed, that I began to listen, with great attca* 
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tion, to those that recommended to me a wider 
and more conspicuous theatre ; and was particu- 
larly touched with an observation, made by one of 
my friends, That it was not by lingering in 
the university that Prior became ambassador, or 
Addison secretary of state. 

This desire was hourly increased by the solicita- 
tion of my companions, who, removing one by 
one to London, as the caprice of their relations 
allowed them, or the legal dimission from the 
hands of their guardians put it in their power> 
never failed to send an account of the beauty 
and felicity of the new world, and to remonstrate 
how much was lost by every hour's continuance in 
a place of retirement and constraint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently harassed 
me with monitory letters, which I sometimes neg- 
lected to open for a week after I received them, 
and generally read in a tavern, with such comments 
as might shew how much I was superior to in- 
struction or advice. I could not but wonders- 
how a man confined to the country, and unac- 
quainted with the present system of things, should 
imagine himself qualified to instruct a rising ge- 
nius, born to give laws to the age, refine its taste, 
and multiply its pleasures. 

The postman, however, still continued to bring 
me new remonstrances ; for my uncle was very 
little depressed by the ridicule and reproach which 
he never heard. But men of parts have quick 
resentments ; it was impossible to bear his usurp- 
ations for ever ; and I resolved, once for all, to 
make him an example to those who imagine them- 
f elves wise because they are old, and to teach young 
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men, who are too tame under representation, itt 
what manner grey-bearded insolence ought to be 
treated. I therefore one evening took my pen ii 
hand, and after having animated myself with a 
catch, wrote a general answer to all his precepls» 
with such vivacity of turn, such elegance of irony, 
and such asperity of sarcasm, that I convulsed a 
large company with universal laughter, disturbed 
the neighbourhood with vociferations of applause^ 
and five days afterwards was answered, that I mutt 
be content to live on my own estate. 

This contraction of my income gave me no dis- 
turbance, for a genius like mine was out of the 
reach of want. 1 had friends that would be proud 
to open their purses at my call, and prospects dF 
tuch advancement as would soon reconcile my 
uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, I resolved 
to receive into favour, without insisting on anj 
acknowledgment of his offence, when the splen- 
dour of my condition should induce him to wisli 
for my countenance. I therefore went up tc^ 
London, before I had shewn the alteration of nay 
condition, by any abatement of my way of living^ 
and was received by all my academical acquaint- 
ance with triumph and congratulation. I was 
immediatly introduced among the wits and men 
of spirit ; and in a short time had divested myself 
of all my scholar's gravity, and obtained the re- 
putation of a pretty fellow. 

You will easily believe that I had no great know- 
ledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by 
the general disinclination every man feels to con- 
fess poverty, from telling to any one the resolution 
of my uncle, and for some time subsisted upon the 
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Stock of money which I had brought with me, 
and contributed my share as before to all om* en- 
tertainments* But my pocket was soon emptied, 
and I was obliged to ask my friends for a small 
mxm* This was a favour which we had often re- 
ciprocally received from one another ; they sup* 
posed my wants only accidental, and therefore 
willingly supplied them. In a short time I found 
ae necessity of asking again, and was again treated 
with the same civiKty ; but the. third time they 
legan to wonder what that old rogue my uncfe 
could mean by sending a gentleman to town with- 
out money ; and when they gave me what I ask- 
ed for, advised me to stipulate for more regular 
iemittances. 

This somewhat disturbedmy dream of constant 
affluence, but I was three days after completely 
awaked ; for entering the tavern, where we met 
every evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
complaisance, and, instead of contending to light 
me up stairs, suffered me to wait for some minuter 
hy the bar. When I came to my company, I 
Ibund them unusually grave and format, and one 
of them took a hint to turn the conversation upon 
the misconduct of young men, and enlarged upon 
the folly of frequenting the company of men of 
fortune, without being able to support the ex- 
pence,, an observation which the rest contributed 
cither to enforce by repetition, or to illustrate by 
examples. Only one of them tried to divert the 
discourse, and endeavoured to direct my attention 
ta remote questions and common topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty easily believes himself 
•uspected. I went, however, next morning %^ 
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breakfast with him who appeared ignorant of the 
drift of the conversation, and by a series of in- 
quiries drawing still nearer to the point, prevailed 
on him, not perhaps, much against his will, to 
inform me, that Mr. iXashf whose father was a 
wealthy attorney near my native place, had, the 
morning before, received an account of my uncle's 
resentment, and communicated his intelligence with 
the utmost industry of grovelling insolence. 

It was now no longer piacticable to consort 
with my former friends, unless I would be content 
to be used as an inferior guest, who has to pay 
for his wine by mirth and flattery ; a cliaracter 
which, if I could not escape it, I resolved to "en- 
dure only among those who had never known me 
in the pride of plenty. I changed my lodgings, 
and frequented the coffee-houses in a differeiA 
region of the town ; where I was very quickly 
distinguished by several young gentlemen of high 
birth and large estates, and began again to amuse 
my imagination with hopes of preferment, though 
not quite so confidently as when I had less ex- 
perience. 

The first great conquest which this new scene 
enabled me to gain over myself was, when 1 sub- 
mitted to confess to a party, who in>uted me to an 
expensive diversion, that my revenues were not 
equal to such golden pleasiu^es ; they would not 
suffer me, however, to stay behind, and vvith great 
reluctance I yielded to be treated* I took that 
opportunity of recommending myself to some 
office or employment, which they unanimously 
promised to procure me by their joint interest. 
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I had now entered into a state of dependence 
and had hopes or fears from ahnost every man I 
saw. If It be unhappy to have one patron, what 
is his misery who has many ? I was obliged to 
comply with a thousand caprices, to concur in a 
thousand follies, and to countenance a thousand 
errors. I endured innumerable mortifications, if 
not from cruelty, at least from negligence, which 
will cfeep in upon the kindest and most delicate 
minds, when they converse without the mutual 
awe of equal condition. I found the spirit and 
vigour of liberty every moment sinking in me^ 
and a servile fear of displeasing, stealing by de* 
'grees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, 
or action, was my own. As the solicitude to 
please increased, the power of pleasing grew less, 
and I was always clouded with diffidence where it 
was most my interest and \s'ish to shine. 

My patrons, considering me as belonging to 
the community, and therefore not the charge of 
any particular person, made no scruple of neglect- 
ing any opportunity of promoting me, which every 
one thought more properly the business of ano- 
ther. An account of my expectations and disap- 
pointments, and the succeeding vicissitudes of my 
life, I shalLgive you in my following letter, which 
will be, I hope, of use to shew Jiow ill he forms 
his schemes^ who expects happiness without free- 
donu 
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Tauperiem metuens potiore metallis 
JJbertate caret 

NOR. 

So he, who poverty with horror views, 
"Who sells his freedom in exchange for gold, 
(Freedom for mines of wealth too cheaply sold) 
Shall make eternal servitude his fate, 
And feel a haughty master's galling weight. 

FRANCIS* 

MR. RAMBLER) 

As it is natural for every man to think himself 
^of importance, your knowledge of the world will 
incline you to forgive me, if I imagine' your curiosi- 
ty so much excited by the former part of my nar- 
ration, as to make you desire that I should proceed 
without any unnecessary arts of connection, I 
•hall, therefore, not keep you longer in such sus- 
pence, as perhaps my performance may not com- 
pensate. 

In the gay company with which I was now 
united, I found those allurements and delights, 
which the friendship of young men always affords ; 
there was that openhess which naturally produced 
confidence, that affability which, in some measure, 
softened dependence, and that ardour of profession 
which incited hope. When our hearts were di- 
lated with merriment, promises were poured out 
with unlimited profusion, and life and fortune 
were but a scanty sacrifice to friendship; but whei^ 
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the hour came at which any effort >^'as to be made, 
I had generally the vexation to find that my in- 
terest weighed nothing against the slightest amuse- 
ment, and that every petty avocation was found 
a sufficient plea for continuing me in uncertainty 
and want. Their kindness was indeed sincere ; 
when they promised, they had no intention to 
deceive ; but the same juvenile warmth which 
kindled their benevolence, gave force in the same 
proportion to every other passion, and I was for- 
gotten as soon as any new pleasure seized on their 
attention. 

Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities should be soon at an end, and desired me, 
from that instant, to throw upon him all care of 
my fortune ; for a post of considerable value wa# 
that day become vacant, arid he knew his interest 
sufficient to procure it in the morning. He de- 
tired me to call on him early, that he might be 
dressed soon enough to wait on the minister before 
any other application should be made. I came as 
he appointed, with all the flame of gratitude, and 
was told by his servant, that having found at hit 
lodgings, when he came home, an acquaintance 
who was going to travel, he had been persuaded 
to accompany him to Dover, and that they had 
taken post horses two hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the 
kindness of Charinus, who, at my request, went to 
beg a place, which he thought me likely to fill 
with gteat reputation, and in which I should have 
many opportunities of promoting his interest in, 
return ; and he pleased himself with imagining the 
mutual benefit^ that we should confer^ and t^ie ad- 
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varices that we should make by our united strength. 
Away therefore he went, equally warm with friend- 
ship and ambition, and left me to prepare acknow- 
ledgments against his return. At length he came 
back, and told me that he had met in his way a 
party going to breakfast in the country, that the 
ladies importuned him too much to be refused, and 
that having passed che morning with them, he waa 
come back to dress himself for a ball, to which 
he was invited for the evening. 

I have suffered several disappointments from 
tailors and periwig-makers, who by neglecting to 
perform their work, withheld my patrons from 
court ; and once failed of an establishment for life 
by the delay of a servant, sent to a neighbouring 
shop, to replenish a snuff-box. 

' At last I thought my solicitude at an end, for 
an office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father,» 
who being then in the country, could not very 
speedily fill it, and whose fondness would not 
have suffered him to refuse his son a less reasonable 
request. Hippodamus therefore set fonvard with 
great expedition, and I expected every hour an 
account of his success. A long time I waited 
without any intelligence, but at last received ^ 
letter from New-market, by which I was inform- 
ed, that the races were begun, and I knew the 
vehemence of his passions too well to imagine that 
he could refuse himself his favourite amusement. 

You will not wonder that I was at last weary 
of the patronage of young men, especially as I 
found them not generally to promise much greater 
fidelity as they advance in life ; for I observed that 
what they gained in steadiness they lost in bene* 



volence, and grew colder to my interest as they 
became more diligent to promote their own. I wat 
convinced that their literality was only profuse- 
pess, that, as chance directed, they were equally 
generous to vice and virtue, that they were warm 
but because they were thoughtless, and counted 
the support of a friend only amongst other grati- 
^cations of passion. 

My resolution was now to ingratiate myself with 
4nen whose reputation was established, whose high 
stations enabled them to prefer me, and whose 
age exempted them from sudden changes of incli- 
nation. I was considered as a man of parts, and 
therefore easily found admission to the table of 
Hilarius the celebrated orator, renowned equally 
for the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of 
bis diction, and the acuteness of his wit* Hila- 
rius received me with an appearance of great satis* 
{action, produced to me all his friends, and directed 
to me that part of his discourse in which he most 
endeavoured to display his imagination* I had 
now learned my own interest enough to supply 
him opportunities for smart remarks and gay sal- 
lies, which I never failed to echo and applaud. 
Thus I was gaining every hour on his affections, 
till unfortunately, \yhen the assembly was more 
splendid than usual, his desire of admiration 
prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. I bore 
it for some time with great submission, and success 
encouraged him to redouble his attacks ; at last 
my vanity prevailed over my prudence. I retorted 
bis irony with such spirit, that Hilarius, unaccus- 
tomed to resistance, was disconcerted, and soon 
^und means of convincing me that his ^ur^o^^wi 

PS 
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was not to encourage a rival, but to foster a par- 
asite. 

I was then taken into the famih'arity of Argu- 
tio, a nobleman eminent for judgment and criti- 
cism. He had contributed to my reputation by the 
praises which he had often bestowed upon my writ- 
ings, in which he owned that there were proofs of 
a genius that might rise to high degrees of excel- 
lence, when time, or information, had reduced ita 
exuberance. He therefore required me to consult 
him before the publication of any new performance, 
and commonly proposed innumerable alterations, 
without sufficient attention to the general design, 
or regard to my form of style and mode of imagi- 
nation. But these corrections he never failed to 
press as indispensably necessary, and thought the 
least delay of compliance an act of rebellion. The 
pride of an author made this treatment insufferable, 
and I thought any tyranny easier to be borne 
than that which took from me the use of my un- 
derstanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches, the statesman, 
who was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and 
seemed to have no ambiton but to be powerful 
and rich. I found his favour more permanent 
than that of the others, for there was a certain 
price at which it might be bought ; he allowed 
nothing to humour, or to affection, but was al- 
ways ready to pay liberally for the service that he 
required. His demands were, indeed, very often 
such as virtue could not easily consent to gratify ; 
but virtue is not to be consulted when men are to 
raise their fortunes by the favour of the great. 
His measures were censured ; I wrote in his de- 
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fence, and was recompensed with a place, of which 
the profits were never received by me withoat the 
pangs of remembering that they were the reward 
of wickedness, a reward which nothing but that 
necessity which the consumption of my little estate 
in these wild pursuits had brought upon me, hia- 
dered me from throwing back in the face of my 
corrupter. 

At this time my uncle died without a will, and 
I became heir to a small fortune. I had resolu- 
tion to throw of the splendour which reproached 
me to myself, and retire to a humbler state, in 
which I am now endeavouring to recover the dig- 
nity of virtue, and hope to make some reparation 
for my crime and follies, by informing others, who 
may be led after the same pageants, that they are 
about to engage in a course of life, in which they 
are ,to purchase by a thousand miseries^ the pri- 
Tilege of repentance. 

EUBULUSf 
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Illi mors gravis incvbat^ 
^lis notut nimts omnibust 
ignotus moriturjibi^ 



Sf'NECA. 



To him, alas ! to liim I fear, 
The face of death will terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his senseless pride. 
By being known to all the world beside, 
Does not himself, when he is dying, know. 
Nor what he is, nor whither he's to go. 

COWLEY. 

I HAVE shewn, in a late essay, to what erroni' 
men are hourly betrayed by a mistaken opinion 
<►£ their own powers, and a negligent inspection 
of their own character. But as I then confined 
my observations to common occurrences and fami- 
liar scenes, I think it proper to inquire, how far a 
nearer acquaintance with ourselves is necessary to 
our preservation from crimes as well as follies, and 
how much the attentive study of our own mindfr 
may contribute to secure to us the approbation of 
that Being, to whom we are accountable for our 
thoughts and our actions, and whose favouv must 
finally constitute our total happiness. 

If it be reasonable to estimate the difficulty of 
any enterprise by frequent miscarriages, ft may 
justly be concluded that it is not easy for a man 
to know himself; for wheresoever we turn our 
tdew, we shallfiad almost all with whom we con* 
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Terse bo nearly as to judge of their sentiments, in- 
dulging more favourable eonceptiona of their owa 
virtue than they have been able to impress upon 
others, and congratulati^ig themselves upon de- 
grees of eucellence, which their fondest admirers 
cannot allow them to have attained. 

Those representations of imaginary virtue are 
generally considered as arts of hypocrisy, and at 
snares laid for confidence and praise. But I be- 
lieve the suspicion often unjust ; those who thus 
propagate their own reputation, only extend the 
fraud by which they have been themielves deceiv- 
ed ; for this failing is incident to numbers who 
Beem to live without designs, competitions, or 
piu^uits ; ic appears on occasions which promise no 
accession of honour or of profit, and to persons 
from whom very little is to be hoped or feared. 
It is, indeed, not easy to tell how far we may be 
blinded by the love of ourselves, when we reflect 
iiow much a secondary passion can cloud our judg- 
ment, and how few faults a man, in the fir^t rap- 
tures of love, can discover in the person or conduct 
of hia mistress. 

To lay open all the sources from which error 
flows in upon him who contemplates his own cha- 
racter, would require more exact knowledge of the 
human heart) than, perhaps, the most acute and 
laborious observers have acquired. And since 
fidsehood may be diversified without end* it is no 
unlikely that every man admits an imposture i 

some respect pecuUarto hiiiuelf,a! *"'" '^~~ 

been accidentally directed, or hia iii 
combined. 
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Some fallacies, however, there are, more fre- 
quently insidious, which it may, perhaps, not be 
useless to detect, because though they are gross, 
they may be fatal, and because nothing but atten- 
tion is necessary to defeat them. 

One sophism by which men persuade themselves 
^hat they have those virtues which they really wanty 
18 formed by the stibstitution of single acts for 
habits. A miser, who once reheved a friend from 
the danger of a prison, suffers his imagination to 
dwell for ever upon his own heroick genero^ty ; he 
yields his heart up to indignation at those who are 
blind to merit or insensible to misery, and who can 
please themselves with the enjoyment of that 
wealth which they never permit others to partake* 
From any censures of the world, or reproaches of 
his conscience, he has an appeal to action and to 
knowledge ; and though his whole life is a course 
of rapacity and avarice, he concludes himself to 
be tender and liberal, because he has once per- 
formed an act of liberality and tenderness. 

As a glass which magnifies objects by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, lessens them by the 
application of the other ; so vices are extenuated 
by the inversion of that fallacy by which virtue* 
are augmented. Those faults which we cannot 
conceal from our own notice, are considered, how- 
ever frequent, not as habitual corruptions pr set- 
tled practices, but as casual failures, and single 
lapses. A man who has, from year to year, set 
tis country to sale,, either for the gratification of 
his ambition or resentment, confesses that the heat 
of party now and then betrays the severest virtue 
to measures* that cannot be seriously defended. He 
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that spends his days and nights in riot and debauch- 
ery, owns that his passions oftentimes overpower 
his resolution. But each comforts himself that 
his faults are not without precedent, for the best 
and the wisest men have given way to the violence 
^f sudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praise 
of goodness with the practice, and who believe 
themselves mild and moderate, charitable and 
faithful, because they have exerted their eloquence 
in commendation of mildness, fidelity, and other 
virtues. This is an error almost universal among 
those that converse much with dependents, with 
juch whose fear or interest disposes them to a seem- 
ing reverence for any declamation, however en- 
thusiastick, and submission to any boast, however 
arrogant. Having none to recal their attention 
to their lives, they rate themselves by the good- 
liess of their opinions, and forget how much more 
easily men may shew their virtue in their talk than 
in their actions. 

The tribe is likewise very numerous of those 
who regulate their lives, not by the standard of 
religion, but the measure of other men's virtue ; 
who lull their own remorse with the remembrance 
of crimes more atrocious than their own, and seem 
to believe that they are not bad while another can 
be found worse. 

For escaping these and a thousand other deceits, 
many expedients have been proposed. Some have 
recommended the frequent consultation of a wise 
friend, admitted to intimacy, and encouraged to 
sincerity. But this appears a remedy by no meant 
adapt^^ tP jgeuer^l ufe ; for in prdqr tQ ^ecvjx^ xVfc 
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virtue of one, it presupposses more virtue in two 
than will generally be found — In the first, such a 
desire of rectitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accusation from the mouth of 
him whom he esteems, and by whom, therefore, 
he will always hope that his faults are not discover- 
ed ; and in the second, such zeal and honesty, as 
will make him content for his friend's advantage 
to lose his kindness. 

A long life may be passed without finding a 
friend in whose understanding and virtue he can 
equally confide, and whose opinion we can value at 
once for its justness and sincerity. A weak man, 
however honest, is not qualified to judge. A man 
of the world, however penetrating, is not fit to 
counsel. Friends are often chosen for similitude 
of manners, and therefore each palliates the other's 
faihngs, because they are his own. Friends are 
tender, and unwilling to give pain, or they are in- 
terested, and fearful to offend. 

These objections have inclined others to advise^ 
that he who would* know himself, should consult 
his enemies, remember the reproaches that are 
Tented to his face, and listen for the censures that 
are uttered in private. For his great business is to 
know his faults, and those malignity will discover, 
and resentment will reveal. But this precept may 
be often frustrated ; for it seldom happens that 
rivals or opponents are suffered to come near en- 
ough to know our conduct with so much exactness 
as that conscience should allow and reflect the 
accusation. The charge of an enemy is often total- 
ly false, and commonly so mingled with falsehood, 
that the mind X^Q9 fidv?intage from the failure of 
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Frudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caltginosa nocte p remit deus, 

Ridetque si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidet 

HOR. 

^ut God has wisely hid from human sight 

The dark decrees of future fate, 
And sown their seeds in depth of night ; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns of state. 
When mortals search too soon, and fear too late. 

ELPHIMSTON. 

T?HERE 18 nothing recommended with greater fre- 
quency among the gayer poets of antiquity, than 
the secure possession of the present hour, and 
the dismission of all the cares which intrude up- 
on our quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturba- 
tions, the enjoyment of those delights which our 
condition happens to set before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always considered as the sallies of a ge- 
nius, intent rather upon giving pleasure than in- 
struction, eager to take every advantage of insinu- 
ation, and provided the passions can be engaged on 
its side, very little sohcitous about the suffrage 
of reason. 

The darkness and uncertainty through which 
the heathens were compelled to wander in the 
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pursuit of happiness, may, indeed, be alleged as . 
an excuse for many of their seducing invitations 
to immediate enjoyment, which the moderns, by 
whom they have been imitated, have not to plead. 
It is no wonder that such as had no promise of 
another state should eagerly turn their thoughts 
upon the improvement of that which was before 
them ; but surely those who are acquainted with 
the hopes and fears of eternity, might think it 
necessary to put some restraint upon their imagi- 
nation, and reflect that by echoing the songs of 
the ancient bacchanals, and transmitting the max- 
ims of past debauchery, they not only prove that 
they want invention, but virtue, and submit to 
the servility of imitation only to copy that of which 
the writer, if he was to live now, would often be 
ashamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius 
are seldom without some radiations of understand- 
ing, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, 
the incitements to pleasure are, in those authors, 
generally mingled with such reflections upon life, 
as well deserve to be considered distinctly from 
the purposes for which they are produced, and to 
be treasured up as the settled conclusions of ex- 
tensive observation, acute sagacity^ and mature 
experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on these 
occasions they often warn their readers against in- 
quiries into futurity, and solicitude about events 
which lie hid in causes yet imactive, and which 
time has not brought forward into the view of rea- 
son. An idle and thoughtless resignation to chance, 
without any struggle against calamity, or endear 



\ 
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Tour after advantage, is indeed below the dignity 
of a reasonable being, in whose power providence 
has put a great part even of his present happiness ; 
but it shews an equal ignorance of our proper 
sphere, to harass our thoughts with conjectures 
about things not yet in being. How can we re- 
gulate events, of which we yet know not whe- 
ther they will ever happen ? And why should we 
think, with painful anxiety, about that on which 
our thoughts can have no influence ? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wise 
man is never surprised ; and perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from astonishment may be imagined to pro- 
ceed from such a prospect into futurity^ as give 
previous intimation of those evils which often fall 
unexpected, upon others that have less foresight* 
But the truth is that things to come, except 
when they approach very nearly, are equally hid- 
den from men of all degrees of understanding; 
and if a wise man is not amazed at sudden occur* 
rences, it is not that he has thought more, but 
less upon futurity. He never considered things 
not yet existing as the proper objects of his atten- 
tion ; he never indulged dreams till he was de*> 
ceived by their phantoms, nor never realized non- 
entities to his niind. He is not surprized because 
he is not disappointed, and he escapes disappoint- 
ment because he never forms any expectations. 

The concern about things to come, that is so 
justly censured, is not the result of those general 
reflectiops on the variableness of fortune, the un- 
certainty of life, and the universal insecurity of 
all human acquisitions, which must always be sug- 
gested by the view of the world 5 but such a de- 

Q3 
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dponding anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the 
mind upon scenes of gloom and melancholy, and 
makes fear predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly of the same na- 
ture with jealousy in love, and suspicion in the 
general commerce of life ; a temper which keeps 
the man always in alarms, disposes him to judge 
of every thing in a manner that least favours his 
own quiet, fills him with perpetual stratagems of 
counteraction, wears him out in schemes to obviate 
evils which never threatened him, and at length, 
perhaps, contributes to the production of those 
mischiefs of which it had raised such dreadful ap- 
prehensions. 

It has been usual in all ages for moralists to re- 
press the swellings of vain hope by representations 
of the innumerable casualties to which life is sub- 
ject, and by instances of the unexpected defeat of 
the wisest schemes of policy, and sudden subver* 
sions of the highest eminences of greatness. It 
has, perhaps, not been equally observed, that all 
these examples afford the proper antidote to fear 
as well as to hope, alld may be applied with no 
less efBcacy as consolations to the timorous, than 
18 restraints lo the proud. 

Evil is uncertain in the same degree as good ; 
and for the reason that we ought not to hope tcto 
securely, we ought not to fear with too much de-i 
jection. The state of the world is continually 
changing, and none can tell the result of the next 
vicissitude. Whatever is afloat in the stream of 
time, may, when it is very near us, be driven 
away by an accidental blast, which shall happen to 
cross the general course of the current. The su^-* 
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den accidents by which the powerful are depres- 
sed, may fall upon those whose malice we fear } 
and the greatness by which we expect to be over- 
borne, may become another proof of the false 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weaky or we grow strong before our encounter, 
or we may advance against each other without ever 
meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourselves with no hopes of escaping, 
and with little of delaying ; but of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppo- 
sition of rival interests, we may always alleviate 
the terror, by considering that our persecutors are 
weak, and ignorant, and mortal, like ourselves. 

The mirfortunes which arise from the concur- 
rence of unhappy incidents should never be suf- 
fered to disturb us before they happen ; because, 
if the breast be once laid open to the dread of 
mere possibilities of misery, life must be given a 
prey to dismal solicitude, and quiet must be lost 
for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is absurd 
to be afraid of the natmal dissolution of the body, 
because it must certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this 
sentiment be entirely just, I shall not examine ; but 
certainly if it be improper to fear events which 
must happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reason to fear those which may never hap« 
pen, and which, if they should come upon us, we 
cannot resist* 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope^ because the objects both 
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of fear and hope are yet uncertain, so we ought 
not to trust the representations of one more than 
of the other, because they are both equally falla* 
cious ; as hope enlarges happiness, fear aggravates 
calamity. It is generally allowed, that no man 
ever found the happiness of possession proportion- 
ate to that expectation which incited his desire, 
and invigorated his pursuit ; nor has any man 
found the evils of life so formidable in reality, as 
they were described to him by his own imagina- 
tion ; every species of distress brings with it some 
peculiar supports, some unforeseen means of resist- 
ing, or power of enduring. Taylor justly blames 
some pious persons, who indulge their fancies too 
much, set themselves, by the force of inuigination, 
in the place of the ancient martyrs and confessors, 
and question the vaUdity of their own faith, be- 
cause they shrink at the thoughts of flames and 
tortures. It is, says he, sufficient that you are 
able to encounter the temptations which now 
assault you ; when God sends trials, he may send 
strength. 

All fear is in itself painful, and when it con* 
duces not to safety, is painful without use. Every 
consideration, therefore, by which groundless ter- 
rors may be removed, adds something to human 
happiness. It is likewise not unworthy of remark, 
that in proportion as our cares are employed 
upon the future, they are abstracted from the 
present, from the only time which we can call our 
own, and of which if we neglect the duties, to 
make provision agajnst visionary attacks, we ishall 
certainly counteract our own purpose ; for be. 
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doubtless, mistakes his true interest, who thinks 
that he can increase his safety, when he impairs 
his virtue^ 
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Vultus uhi tuus 
^ffuljit populo^ gratior it dieSf 
£t soles melitu nitentm 

HOR. 
Whene*er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers, 
The genial suns more radiant shine, 
The day mgre glad appears. 

ELPHINSTON* 
MR. RAMBLER, 

There are few tasks more ungrateful, than fo^ 
persons of modesty to speak their own praises. 
In some cases, however, this must be done for 
the general good, and a generous spirit will, on 
»uch occasions, assert its merit and vindicate itself 
with becoming warmth. 

My circumstances, Sir, are very hard and pecu- 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as 
I deserve, it would be a publick benefit. This 
makes me apply to you, that my case being fairly 
stated in a paper so generally esteemed, I may 
puffer no longer from ignorant and childish pre- 
judices. 

My elder brother was a Jew — a very respect- 
able person, but somewhat austere in his manner) 
lughly and deservedly valued by hi?i tv&^ \^^aX^S5w^ 
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and intimates^ but utterly unfit for mixing in a 
large societyt or gaining a general acquaintance 
among mankind. In a venerable old age he re<* 
tired from the world, and I in the bloom of youth 
came into it, succeeding him in all his dignities, 
and formed, as I might reasonably flatter myself, 
to be the object of universal love and edteem. Jaf 
and gladness were bom with me ; cheerfulness, 
good-humour, and benevolence always attended 
and endeared my infancy. That time is long past; 
80 long, that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
me wrinkled, old, and disagreeable ; but, unless 
my looking-glass deceives me, I have not yet lost 
one charm, one beauty of my earliest years. How- 
ever, thus far is too certain, I am to every body 
just what they chuse to think me, so that to very 
few I appear in my right shape : and though na- 
turally I am the friend of human kind, to few, very 
few comparatively, am I useful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impos* 
sible for me to avoid being in all sorts of places an4 
companies ; and I am therefore liable to meet with 
perpetual affronts and injuries. Though I have 
as natural an antipathy to cards and dice, as some 
people have to a cat, many and many an assembly 
am I forced to endure ; and though rest and 
Composure are my peculiar joy, am worn out, and 
harassed to death with joumeys^by men and women 
of quality, who never take one, but when I can be 
of the party. Some, on a contrary extreme, will 
never receive me but in bed, where they spend at 
least half of the time I have to stay ¥dth tliem ; 
and others are so monstrously ill bred as to take 
pbysick on purpose when they have reason to ex- 
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pect me. Those who keep upon terms of more 
politeness with me, are generally so cold and con- 
strained in their behaviour, that I cannot but per- 
ceive myself an unwelcome guest ; and even among 
pei'sons deserving of esteem, and who certainly 
have a value for me, it is too evident that general- 
ly whenever 1 come I throw a dulness over the 
whole company, that I am entertained with a 
formal stiff civility, and that they are glad when I 
am fairly gone. 

How bitter must this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inspire delight, admiration, and love; to 
one capable of answering and rewarding the great- 
est warmth and delicacy of sentiments ! 

I was bred up among a set of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with 
the utmost honour and respect. It would be te- 
dious to relate the variety of my adventures, and 
strange vicissitudes of my fortune in many different 
countries. Here in Engiand there was a time 
when I lived according to my heart's desire. 
Wherever I appeared, publick assemblies appointed 
for my reception were crowded with persons of 
• quality and fashion, early dressed as for a court, 
to pay me their devoirs. Cheerful hospitality every 
where crowned my board, and I was looked upon 
in every country parish as a kind of social bond be^ 
tween the 'squire, the parson, and the tenants. 
The laborious poor every where blest my appear- 
ance : they do so still, and keep their best clothes 
to do me honour ; though as much as I delight in 
the honest country folks, they do now and then 
throw a pot of ale at my headi and sometimes an 
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unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in my 
face. 

Even in these my best days there were persons 
who thought me too demure and grave. I must 
forsooth by all means be instructed by foreign 
masters, and taught to dance and play. This me« 
thod of education was so contrary to my genius, 
formed for much nobler entertainment, that it did 
not succeed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different set. 
They were so excessively scandalized at the gaiety 
of my appearance, as not only to despoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I 
had been tricked out with by my last misjudging 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent or- 
nament I had from my infancy been used to ga- 
ther in the fields and gardens ; nay, they black- 
ed my face, and covered me all over with a habit 
of mourning, and that too very coarse and awk- 
ward. I . was now obliged to spend my whole 
life in hearing sermons ; nor permitted so much 
as to smile upon any occasion. 

In this melancholy disguise I became a perfect 
bugbear to all children and young folks. Where- 
cver I came there was a general hush, and an im- 
mediate stop to all pleasantness of look or dis- 
course ; and not being permitted to talk with them 
in my own language at that time, they took such 
a disgust to me in those tedious hours of yawning, 
that having transmitted it to their children, I can- 
not now be heard, tho* it is long since I have re- 
covered my natural form, and pleasing tone of voice. 
Would they but receive^my visits kindly, and listen 
to what I could tell them — ^let me say it without 
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ipanity — how channing a companion should I be ! 
to every one could I talk on the subject most in- 
teresting and most pleasing* With the great and 
ambitious^ I would discourse of honours and ad* 
-vancementSy of distinctions to which the whole 
world should be witness, of unenvied dignities 
and durable preferments. To the rich I would 
tell of inexhaustible treasures, and the sure method 
to attain them* I would teach them to put out 
their money on the best interest, and instruct the 
lovers of pleasure how to secure and improve it to 
the highest degree. The beauty should learn of 
me how to preserve an everlasting bloom. To the 
afflicted I would administer comfort, and relaxa- 
tion to the busy. 

As I dare promise myself you will attest the 
truth of all I have advanced, there is no doubt 
but many will be desirous of improving iheir 
acquaintance with me ; and that I may not be 
thought too difficult, I will tell you, in short, how 
I wish to be received. 

You must know I equally hate lazy idleness 
and hurry. I would every where be welcomed at 
a tolerably early hour with decent good-humour 
and gratitude. I must be attended in the great 
halls peculiarly appropriated to me with respect ; 
but I do not insist upon £nery : propriety of ap- 
pearance, and perfect neatness, is all I require. I 
must at dinner be treated with a temperate, but 
cheerful social meal ; both the neighbours and the 
poor should be the better for me. Some time I 
must have a tete-a-tete with my kind entertainers, 
and the rest of my visit should be spent in pleasant 
walks and airings among sets of agreeable i^o^U.^^ 

Vol. IV. R 
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in such discourse as I shall naturally dictate, or in 
reading some few selected out of those numberless 
books that are dedicated to me, and go by my 
same ; — a name that, alas 1 as the world stands at 
present, makes them oftener thrown aside than 
taken up. As those conversations and books 
should be both well chosen, to give some advice 
on that head may possibly furnish you with a 
future paper, and any thing, you shall offer on mj 
behalf will be of great service to. 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Servant, 

' SUNDAY* 
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JVbif ego menddsos ausim defendere moret, 
FaUaque pro vitiis arma tenert meis, 

OTIO. 

Corrupted mannert I shall ne'er defend, 
Nor, falsely witty, for my faults contend. 

£L?HIN« 

Though the fallibility of man*s reason, and the 
narrowness of his knowledge, are very liberally 
confessed, yet the conduct of those who so 
willingly adinit the weakness of human naturCf 
Seems to discover that this acknowledgment is 
not altogether sincere ; at least, that most make 
it with a tacit reserve in favour of themselves, and 
that with whatever ease they give up thie daim 
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of their neighbours, they are desirous of being 
thought exempt from faults in their own conduct^ 
and from error in their opinions. 

The certain and obstinate opposition, which w^ 
may observe made to confutation, however clear, 
and to reproof however tender, is an undoubted 
argument, that some dormant privilege is thought 
to be attacked ; for as no man can lose what he 
neither possesses, nor imagines himself to possess^ 
or be defrauded of that to which he has no right, 
it is reasonable to suppose that those who break 
out into fury at the softest contradiction, or the 
shghtest censure, since they apparently conclude 
themselves injured, must fancy some ancient im- 
munity violated, or some natural prerogative in- 
waded. To be mistaken, if they thought them^ 
selves liable to mistake, could not be considered a^ 
cither shameful or wonderful, and they would not 
receive v^rith so much emotion intelligence which 
only informed them of what they knew before, 
nor struggle with such earnestness against an at- 
tack that deprived them of nothing to which they 
held themselves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philosophers, that 
when an account was brought him of his son^s 
death, he received it only with this reflection, / 
knew that my son was mQrtali He that is con^ 
winced of an error, if he had the same knowledge 
of his own weakness, would, instead of straining 
for artifices, and brooding malignity, only regan} 
such oversights as the appendages of humanity, 
and pacify himself with considering that he had 
always known man to be a fallible being.. 
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If it be true that most of our passions are ex« 
cited by the novelty of objects, there is little rea- 
son for doubting that to be considered as subject 
to fallacies of ratiocination y 'or imperfection of 
knowledge, is to a great part of mankind entirely 
new ; for it is impossible to fall into any company 
\(^here there is not some regular and established 
subordination, without finding rage and vehemence 
produced only by diflFerence of sentiments about 
things in which neither of the disputants have 
any other interest than what proceeds from their 
mutual unwillingness to give way to any opinion 
that may bring upon them the disgrace of being 
wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced some 
erroneous doctrines in philosophy, refused to sec 
the experiments by which they were confuted ; 
and the observation of every day will give new 
proofs with how much industry subterfuges and 
evasions are sought to decline the pressure of resist- 
less arguments, how often the state of the question 
is altered, how often the antagonist is wilfully 
misrepresented, and in how much perplexity the 
clearest positions are involved by those whom they 
happen to oppose. 

Of all mortals none seem to have been more 
infected with this species of vanity than the race 
of writers, whose reputation arising solely from 
their understanding, gives them a very delicate 
sensibility of any violence attempted on their lite- 
rary honour. It is not unpleasing to remark with 
^hat solicitude men of acknowledged abilities wiU 
endeavour to palliate absurdities and reconcile con- 
tradictions, only to obviate criticisms to which all 
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Ikuman performances must ever be exposed^ and 
from wWch they can never sufi^, but when they 
teach the world by a vain and ridiculous impati- 
ence to think them of importance* 

Dryden, whose warmth of fancy, and haste of 
composition, very frequently hurried him into 
inaccuracies, heard himself sometimes exposed to 
lidicule for having said in one of his tragedies^ 

I follow fate^ which does too fast pursue. i 

That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dis- 
puted ; and the truth is, that Dryden was ap- 
parently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of the word Fate, to which in the former 
part of the verse he had ?innexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the latter that of Death ; so that the 
sense only was, though pursued by Death / wt/I not 
resign myselftodespair^ but wiilfoUoviFortvLn^:, and 
dp and suffer what is appointed. This, however, 
was not completely expressed, and Dryden, being 
determined not to give way to his criticks, never 
€x>nfessed that he had been surprised by an ambi- 
guity ; but finding luckily in Virgil an account of 
a man moving in a cirde, with this expression, 
Et se sequiturque fugitque^ " Here," says he, " is 

* the passage in imitation of which 1 wrote the 

* line that my criticks were pleased to condemji 
< as nonsense ; not but I may sometimes write 
' nonsense, though they have not the fortune to 
« find it.'* 

Everyone sees the folly of such mean doublings 
to escape the pursuit of criticism ; nor \% there ai 

R3 
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single reader of this poet, who would not have 
paid him greater^' veneration, had he shewn con* 
sciousness enough of his own superiority to set such 
cavils at defiance, and owned that he sometimes 
slipped into errors hy the tumult of his imagina- 
tion, and the multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper discovers itself 
only in little things, which may be right or wrong 
without any influence on the virtue or happiness 
of mankind. We may, with very little inquietude 
tee a man persist in a project which he has found 
to be impracticable, Hve in an inconvenient house 
because it was contrived by himself, or wear a 
coat of a paHicular cut, in hopes by perseverance 
to bring it into fashion. These are indeed follies, 
but they are only follies, and, however wild or ri- 
diculous, can very little affect others. 

But such pride, once indulged, too frequently 
Operates upon more important objects, and incline! 
men not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vices ; to persist in practices which their own hearts 
condemn, only lest they should seem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wiser by the advice of 
others ; or to search for sophisms tending to the 
confusion of all principles, and the evacuation of 
all duties, that they may not appear to act what 
they are not able to defend. 

Let every man who finds vanity so far predo* 
minant as to betray him to this last degree of cor- 
ruption, pause a moment to consider what will be 
the consequences of the plea which he is about 
to offer for a practice to which he knows himself 
not led at first by reason, but impelled by the 
violence of desire, surprised by the suddenness of 
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passioDy or seduced by the soft approaches of temp- 
tatk>n> and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. 
Lie! him consider what he is going to commit by 
forcing his understanding to patronise those appe- 
tites, which it is its chief business to hinder and 
reform. 

The cause of virtue requires so little art to de- 
fend ity and good and evil, when they have been 
once shewn, are so easily distinguished, that such 
spologbts seldom gain proselytes to their party; 
nor have their fallacies power to deceive any but 
those whose desires have clouded their discernment. 
AU that the best faculties thus employed can per- 
form is, to persuade the hearers that the man is 
bopeless whom they only thought vicious, that 
corruption has passed from his manners to his pnn- 
ciples, that all endeavours for his recovery are 
without prospect of success, and that nothing re- 
mains but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt him 
down as destructive. 

But if it be supposed that he may impose on hit 
audience by partial representations of consequen- 
ces, intricate deductions of remote causes, or 
perplexed combinations of ideas, which, having 
various relations, appear different as viewed on 
different sides ; that he may sometimes puzzle the 
weak and well-meaning, and now and then seduce, 
by the admiration of his abihties, a young mind 
still fluctuating in unsetded notions, and neither 
fortified by instruction nor enlightened by ex- 
perience ; yet what must be the event of such a 
triumph? A man cannot spend all his hfe in 
frolick : age, or disease, or solitude, will bring some 
JiourB of 8eriou6 coniideratiox^ and it wiU thfta 
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afford no comfort to think, that he has cxtendei 
the dominion of -vice, that he has loaded himself 
with the crimes of others, and can never kn»w 
the extent of his own wickedness, or make repara- 
tion for the mischief that he has caused. There 
is not perhaps in all the stores of ideal anguish, a 
thought more painful, than the consciousness of 
having propagated corruption by vitiating princi- 
ples ; of having not only dra\vn others from liic 
paths^of virtue, but blocked up the way by whick 
they should return ; of having blinded them to 
«very beauty but the paint of pleasure, and deafr 
«ned them to every call but the alluring voice of 
the syrens of destruction. 

There is yet another danger in this practices 
men who cannot deceive others, are very oiteA 
successful in deceiving themselves ; they weave 
their sophistry till their own reason is entangled, 
and repeat their positions till they are -credited hf 
themselves ; by often contending they grow wncent 
in the cause, and by long wishing for demonstrative 
arguments, they at last bring themsejjires to fancy 
that they have found them. They are then lat 
the uttermost verge of wickedness, and may -die 
without having that light rekindled in their minds 
which their own pride and contumacy have ex- 
tinguished* 

The men who can be charged with fewest 
failings either with respect to abilities or virtue, 
are generally most ready to aUow them : for «ot 
to dwell on things of solemn and awful Considera- 
tion, the humility of confessors, the tears of saints, 
and the dying terrors of persons eminent for piety 
and innocence, it k well known that Caesar wrote 
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an account of the errors committed by him in his 
wars of Gaul> and that Hippocrates^, whose name 
is perhaps in rational estimation greater than Cae- 
tar'S) warned posterity against a mistake into which 
lie had fallen. " So much," says Celsus, " does the 
** open and artless confession of an error become 
** a man conscious that he has enough remaining 
** to support his character. 

As all error is meanness, it is incumbent on ev- 
ery man who consults his own dignity, to retract 
it as soon as he discovers it, without fearing any 
censure so much as that of his own mind. As 
justice requires that all injuries should be repaired, 
it is the duty of him who has seduced others by bad 
practices or false notions, to endeavour that such 
as have adopted his errors should know his retrac- 
tion, and that those who have learned vice by his 
example should by his example be taught amend* 
Bomt* 
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N^ 32. SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1750. 



PTTHAG- 

Of all the woes that load the mortal state, 
Whatever thy portion, mildly meet thy fate^ 
But ease it as thou can*8t. 

ELPNIVSTOIb 

So large a part of human life passes in a stste 
contrary to our natural desires, that one oE^ks 
princip^ topicks of moral instruction is the ait 
«f bearing calamities. And such is the cer- 
tainty of evil, that it is the duty of every man t» 
furnish his mind with those principles that may 
enable him to act under it with decency and pro* 
priety. 

The sect of ancient philosophers that boasted 
to have carried this necessary science to the highest 
perfection were the Stoicks, or scholars of Zeno, 
whose wild enthusiastick virtue pretended to aa 
exemption from the sensibilities of unenhghtened 
mortals, and who proclaimed themselves exalted, 
by the doctrines of their sect, above the reach of 
those miseries which embitter life to the rest of the 
world. They therefore removed pain, poverty, 
loss of friends, exile, and violent death, from the 
catalogue of evils 5 and passed, in their haughty- 
style, a kind of irreversible decree, by which they 
forbade them to be counted any longer among the 
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o&Jects of terror or anxiety, or to give any dia* 
tuibance to the tranquillity of a wise man. 

Thi» edict was, I think, not universally obsenr- 
«d f for though one of the more resolute, when he 
was tortured by a violent disease, cried out, that 
let pain harass him to its utmost power, it should 
■ever force lum to consider it as other than indif- 
lerent and neutral ; yet all had not stubbcurnness to 
hold out against their senses ; for a weaker pupil 
•f Zeno is recorded to have confessed in the an* 
gjaasti of the gout, that be now found pain to be 
#« eviL 

It may however be questioned, whether these 
philosophers can be very properly numbered among 
die teachers of patience ; for if path be not an 
Crily there seems no instructiou requisite how it 
may be borne ; and ; therefore, when they endeav- 
mar to arm their followers with arguments against 
ky they may be thought to have given up their 
first position* JBut such inconsistencies are to be 
expected from the greatest understandings, when 
tiiey endeavour to grow eminent by singularity^ 
atod employ their strength in establishing opinion^ 
opposite to nature* 

The controversy about the reality of external 
edis ifr now at an end. That life has many mise- 
Ties, and that those miseries are, sometimes at least » 
equal to ^ the powers of fortitude, is now uni- 
versally confessed f and therefore it is useful to 
consider not only how we may escape them, but 
Iry what meanfr those which either the accidents 
ol"cdFairs, or the infirmities of nature, must bring 
upon us, may be mitigated and lightened, and 
liQir we may make those hours less wretched^ 
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which the condition of our present existence will 
not allow to be very happy. 

The cure for the greatest part of human nuse- 
lies is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity Ib 
involved in corporeal nature, and interwoven with 
our being ; all attempts therefore to decline it 
wholly are useless and vain ; the armies of pais 
•end their arrows against us on every side ; the 
choice is only between those which are more or 
less sharp, or tinged vnth poison of greater or less 
malignity 5 and the strongest armour which reason 
can supply, will only blunt their points, but xran- 
iiot repel them. 

The great remedy which Heaven has put in ora* 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot 
lessen the torments of the body, we can in a great 
measure preserve the peace of the mind, and shaH 
suffer only the natural and genuine force of an 
evil, without heightening its acrimony, or pro- 
k)nging its effects. 

There is indeed nothing more unsuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, without examining whether they 
are not sometimes impious, are at least always of- 
fensive, and incline others rather to hate and 
despise than to pity and assist us. If what; we 
suffer has been brought upon us by ourselves, it i& 
observed by an ancient poet, that patience is emi- 
nently our duty, since no one should be angry at 
feeling that which he has deserved. 

Lenitertx mtrito qmcquid patiare ferendum est* 
^et pain deserved without complaint be borne» 
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And surely, if we are conscious that we have not 
contributed to our own sufferings, if punishment 
falls upon innocence, or disappointment happens 
to industry and prudence, patience, whether more 
necessary or not, is much easier, since our pain is 
then without aggravation, and we have not the 
bitterness of remorse to add to the asperity of 
misfortune. 

In those evils which are allotted to us by Pro- 
vidence, such as deformity, privation of any of the 
senses, or old age, it is always to be remembered, 
that impatience can have no present effect, but to 
deprive us of the consolations which our condition 
admits, by driving away from us those by whose 
conversation or advice we might be amused or 
helped ; and that with regard to futurity it is yet 
less to be justified, since, without lessening the pain, 
it cuts off the hope of that reward, which he 
by whom it is inflicted will confer upon them that 
bear it well. 

In all evils which admit a remedy, impatience is 
to be avoided, because it wastes that time and at- 
tention in complaints, that, if properly applied, 
might remove the cause. Turenne, among the 
acknowledgments which he used to pay in con- 
versation to the memory of those by whom he had 
been instructed in the art of war, mentioned one 
with honour, who taught him not to spend his 
time in regretting any mistake which he had 
made, but to set himself immediately and vigorous- 
ly to repair it. 

Patience and submission are very carefully to be 
distinguished from cowardice and indolence. We 
zre not to repine, but we may lawfully struggle ^ for 

Vol. IV. S 
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the calamities of life, like the necessities of nature, 
are calls to labour and^ exercises of diligence. 
When we feel any pressure of distress, we are not 
to conclude that we can only obey the will of 
Heaven by languishing under it, any more than 
when we perceive the pain of thirst, we are to 
imagine that water is prohibited. Of misfortune 
it never can be certainly known whether, as pro- 
ceeding from the hand of God, it is an act of 
favour or of punishment ; but since all the ordi- 
nary dispensations of providence are to be inter- 
preted according to the general analogy of things, 
we may conclude that we have a right to remove 
one inconvenience as well as another ; that we are 
only to take care lest we purchase ease with guilt ; 
and that our Maker's purpose, whether of reward 
or severity, vnll be answered by the labours which 
he lays us under the necessity of performing. 

This duty is not more difficult in any state than 
in diseases intensely painful, which may indeed 
suffer such exacerbations as seem to strain the 
powers of life to their utmost stretch, and leave 
very little of the attention vacant to precept or 
reproof. In this state the nature of man requires 
some indulgence, and every extravagance but im- 
piety may be easily forgiven him. Yet, lest we 
should think ourselves too soon entitled to the 
mournful privileges of irresistible misery, it is pro- 
per to reflect, that the utmost anguish which 
human wit can contrive, or human malice can 
inflict, has been borne with constancy ; and that, 
if the pains of disease be, as I believe they are, 
sometimes greater than those of artificial torture, 
they are therefore in their own nature shorterithe 
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Tkal frame is quickly broken, or the union be- 
tween soul and body is for a time suspended by 
insensibility, and we soon cease to feel our mala- 
dies when they once become too violent to be 
borne. I think there is some reason for question** 
ing whether the body, and mind are not so pro- 
portioned, that the one can bear all that can be 
inflicted on the other, whether virtue cannot stand 
its ground as long as life, and whether a soul 
well principled will not be separated sooner than 
subdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on our pas- 
sions, such as diminution of fortune, loss of friends, 
or declension of character, the chief danger of 
impatience is upon the first attack, and many ex- 
pedients have been contrived, by which the blow 
may be broken. Of these the most general pre- 
cept is, not to take pleasure in any thing, of which 
It is not in our power to secure the possession to 
ourselves. This counsel, when we consider the 
enjoyment of any terristrial advantage, as opposite 
to a constant and habitual solicitude for future 
felicity, is undoubtedly just, and delivered by that 
authority which cannot be disputed ; but in any 
other sense, is it not like advice, not to walk lest 
we should stumble, or not to see lest our eyes 
should light upon deformity! It seems to me 
reasonable to enjoy blessings with confidence, as 
well as to resign them with submission, and to hope 
for the continuance of good which we possess 
without insolence or voluptuousness, as for the 
restitution of that which we lose without desponden- 
cy or murmurs. 
The chief security against the fruitk^^sv^ox^^^ 
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impatience^ must arise from frequent reflection oo 
the wisdom and goodness of the GoDof nature, in 
whose hands are riches and poverty, honour and 
disgrace, pleasure and pain, and life and death. A 
settled conviction of the tendency of every thing to 
our good, and of the possibility of turning miseriea 
into happiness, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to hless the name of the hoKD^ whether be 
gives or takes away. 
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!^od caret altema requie durabile non est* 

OYID. 

Alternate rest and labour long endure. 

In the early ages of the world, as is well knowa 
to those who are versed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and simplicity 
unadulterated, mankind was happy in the enjoy- 
ment of continual pleasure and constant plentyy 
under the protection of Rest ; a gentle divinity, 
who required of her worshippers neither altars nor 
sacrifices, and whose rites were only performed by 
prostrations upon turfs of flowers in shades of jas- 
mine and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of 
rivers flowing \^dth milk and nectar. 

Under this easy government the first generationa 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual spring, ate the 
fruits which, without culture, fell ripe into their 
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hands, and slept under bowers archedby nature, with 
the birds singing over their heads, and the beasts 
sporting about them. But by degrees they began 
to lose their original integrity ; each, though there* 
was more than enough for all, was desirous of ap- 
propriating part to himself. Then entered violence 
and fraud, and theft and rapine. Soon after pride 
and envy broke into the world, and brought with 
them a new standard of wealth ; for men, who till 
then thought themselves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the calls 
of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and began 
to consider themselves as poor, when they beheld 
their own possessions exceeded by those of their 
neighbours. Now only one could be happy, be- 
cause only one could have most, and that one was 
always in danger, lest the same arts by which he 
had supplanted others should be practised upon 
himself. 

Amidst the prevalence of this corruption, the 
state of the earth was changed ; the year was 
divided into seasons; part of the ground became 
barren, and the rest yielded only berries, acorns, 
and herbs. The summer and autumn indeed 
furnished a coarse and inelegant sufficiency, but 
winter was without any relief; Famine, with a 
thousand diseases, which the inclemency of the air 
invited into the upper regions, made havock among 
men, and there appeared to be danger lest they 
should be destroyed before they were reformed. 

To oppose the devastations of Famine, who 
scattered the ground every where with carcases. 
Labour came down upon earth. Labour was 
the son of Nbcessity, the nutdki^ q£ '^^^'%.'k 
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and the pupil of Art ; he had the strength of 
his mother, the spirit of his nurse, and the dexter« 
ity of his governess. His face was wrinkled with, 
the wind, and swarthy with the sun ; he had the 
implements of husbandry in one hand, with which 
he turned up the earth ; in the other he had the ' 
tools of architectiure, and raised vralls and towers at 
his pleasure. He called out with a rough vbice^ 
** Mortals ! see here the power to whom you are 
** consigned, and from whom you are to hope for 
*« allyour pleasures, andall your safety. Youhave 
^' long languished under the dominion of R£st» 
^' an impotent and deceitful goddess, who can 
•* neither protect nor relieve you, but resigns you 
^^ to the first attacks of either Famine or Disease, 
** and suffers her shades to be invaded by every 
** enemy, and destroyed by every accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
<* will teach you to remedy the sterility of the 
^* earth, and tJie severity of the sky : I will com- 
** pel summer to find provisions for the winter ; I 
*< will force the waters to give you their fish, the 
" air its fowls, and the fprest its beasts : I will 
** teach you to pierce the bowels of the earth, and 
*< bring out from the caverns of the motmtains 
** metals which shall give strength to your hands, 
*< and security to your bodies, by which you may 
** be covered from the assaults of the fiercest beasts, 
*^ and with which you shall fell the oak, and 
** divide rocks, and subject all nature to your use 
** and pleasure.'* 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe considered Labour as 
iheir only f riendi and hasted to his command. He 
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led them out to the fields and mountains, and 
shewed them how to open mines, to level hills, to 
drain marshes, and change the course of rivers. 
■ The face of things was immediately transformed; the 
land was covered with towns and villages, encom- 
passed with fields of com and plantations of fruit* 
trees ; and nothing was seenbutheaps of grain and 
baskets of fruit, full tables and crowded storehouses. 

Thus Labour and his followers added every 
hour new acquisitions to their conquests, and saw 
*Famine gradually dispossessed of his dominions ; 
till at last, amidst their jollity and triumphs, they 
were depressed and amazed by the approach of 
Lassitude, who was known by her sunk eyes and 
dejected countenance. She came forward trem- 
bling and groaning : at every groan the hearts of 
.all those that beheld her lost their courage, their 
nerves slackened, their hands shook, and the instru- 
ments of labour fell from their grasp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they reflected 
with regret on their easy compliance with the 
solicitations of Labour, and began to wish again 
for the golden hours which they remembered ta 
have passed under the reign of Rest, whom they 
resolved again to visit, and to whom they 
intended no dedicate the remaining part of 
their lives. Rest had not left the world ; they 
, quickly found her, and to atone for their 
former desertion, invited her to the enjoyment of 
those acquisitions which Labour had procured 
them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
leys which she had hitherto inhabited, and enter- 
ed into palaces^ reposed herself in alcpyes^ aad 
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slumbered away the winter upon beds of dowrf 
and the summer in artificial grottoes with cascades 
playing before her. There was indeed always 
something wanting to complete her felicity, and 
she could never lull her returning fugitives to that 
serenity, which they knew before their engage- 
ments with Labour : Nor was her dominion en- 
tirely without controul, for she was obliged to 
share it with Luxury, though she always looked 
upon her as a false friend, by whom her influence, 
was in reality destroyed, while it seemed to be 
promoted. 

The two soft associates, however, reigiied for 
some^time without visible disagreement, tm at last 
Luxury betrayed her charge, and let in Disease 
to seize upon her worshippers. Rest then flew 
away, and left the place to the usurpers ; who 
employed all their arts to fortify themselves in 
their possession, and to strengthen the interest of 
each other. 

Rest had not always the same enemy : in some 
places she escaped the incursions of Disease ; but 
had her residence invaded by a more slow and 
subtle intruder, for very frequently when every 
thing was composed and quiet, when there was 
neither pain within, nor danger vnthout, when 
every flower was in bloom, and every gale freight- 
ed with perfumes. Satiety would enter with a 
languishing and repining look, and throw herself 
upon the couch placed and adorned for the acom- 
»odation of Rest. No sooner was she seated 
than a general gloom spread itself on every side, 
the groves immediatly lost their verdure, and their 
sahabitants desisted from their nielody> the breeze 
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sunk in sighS) and the flowers contracted their 
leaves and shut up their odours. Nothing was 
seen on every side but multitudes wandering about 
they knew not whither, in quest they knew not 
of what 5 no voice was heard but of complaints 
that mentioned no pain, and murmurs that could 
tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now lost her authority. Her fol- 
lowers again began to treat her with contempt ; 
some of them united themselves more closely to 
IjUxury, who promised by her arts to drive 
Satiety away ; and others that were more \^4se, 
or had more fortitude, went back again to La- * 
BOUR, by whom they were indeed protected from 
Satiety, but delivered up in time to Lassitude, 
and forced by her to the bowers of Rest. 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived 
their reign of short duration and uncertain tenure, 
and their empire liable to inroads from those who 
were alike enemies to both. They each found 
their subjects unfaithful, and ready to desert them 
upon every opportunity. Labour saw the riches 
which he had given always carried away as an 
offering to Rest, and Rest found her votaries in 
every exigence flying from her to beg help of 
Labour. They, therefore, at last determined 
upon an interview, in which they agreed to divide 
the world between them, and govern it alternately, 
allotting the dominion of the day to one, and 
that of the night to the othe% and promised to 
guard the frontiers of each other, so that, when- 
ever hostilities were attempted. Satiety should 
be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude ex- 
pelled by Rest. Thus the ancient quarrel was 
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appeased, and as hatred is often succeeded by its 
contrary. Rest afterwards became pregnant by 
Labour, and was delivered of Health, a be- 
nevolent goddess, who consolidated the union of 
her parents, and contributed to the regular vicis- 
situdes of their reign, by dispensing her gifts to 
those only who shared their lives in just propor- 
tions between Rest and Labour. 
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Non sine van* 
Aurarum et siiua metu* 

HOR* 
Alarm'd with ev'ry rising gale, 
In ev*ry wood, in ev*ry vale. 

elphinston. 

I have been censured for having hitherto de- 
dicated so few of my speculations to the ladies ; 
and indeed the moralist whose instructions are ac« 
commodated only to one half of the human speciefl, 
must be confessed iiot sufficiently to have extend- 
ed his views. Yet it is to be considered, that mta- 
culine duties afford more room for counsels and 
observations, as they are less uniform, and con* 
nected with things more subject to vicissitude and 
accident ; we therefore find, that in philosophical 
discourses which teach by precept, or histoncd 
narratives that instruct by example, the peculiar 
virtues er faults of women fill but a small pvt % 
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perhaps generally too small, for so much of our 
domestick happiness is in their hands, and their in- 
fluence is so great upon our earliest years, that the 
universal interest of the world requires them to be 
well instructed in their province ; nor can it be 
thought proper that the qualities by which so 
much pain or pleasure may be given should be left 
to the direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, wilhngly given a place in my 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
useless to them whose chief ambition is to please^ 
as it f hews how certainly the end it missed by ab- 
surd and injudicious endeavours at distinction. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I am a young gentleman at my own disposal, 
with a considerable estate ; and having passed 
through the common forms of education, spent 
some time in foreign countries, and made myself 
distinguished since ray return in the politest com- 
pany, I am now arrived at that part of life in which 
every man is expected to settle, and provide for the 
continuation of his lineage. I withstood for some 
time the solicitations and remonstrances of my aunts 
and uncles, but at last was persuaded to visit An^ 
tbea^ an heiress, yrhose land lies contiguous to 
mine, and whose bitth and beauty are without ob- 
jection. Our friends declared that we were bom 
for each other, all those on both sides who had no 
interest in hindering our union, contributed to 
promote it, and were conspiring 'to hurry us into 
matrimony, before we had an opportunity of 
knowing one another. I was^ however, too oU. 
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to be given away without my own consent, and 
having happened to pick up an opinion, which to 
many of my relations seemed extremely odd, that 
a man might be unhappy with a large estate, de- 
termined to obtain a nearer knowledge of the 
person with whom I was to pass the remainder of 
my time. To protract the courtship was by no 
means difficult, ior^nihea had a wonderful facility 
of evading questions which I seldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eager- 
ness to press. 

Thus the time passed away in visits and civilities, 
without any ardent, professions of love, or forma) 
offers of settlements. I often attended her to pub- 
lick places, in which, as is well known, all behavi- 
our is so much regulated by custom, that very 
little insight can be gained into the private charac- 
ter, and therefore I w^as not yet able to inform my- 
self of her humour and inclinations. 

At last I ventured to propose to her to make 
one of a small party, and spend a day in viewing 
a seat and gardens a few miles distant ; and hav- 
ing, upon her compliance, collected the.rest of the 
company, I brought, at the hour, a coach which I 
had borrowed from an acquaintance, having delay- 
ed to buy one myself, till I should have an oppor<« 
tunity of taking the lady's opinion for whose me 
it was intended, jintbea came down, but as «he 
was going to step into the coach, started back with'. 
great appearance of terror, and told us that Atf" 
durst not enter, for the shocking colour of tbe 
lining had so much the air of the mouming-coacli^ 
in which she followed her aunt's funeral thne 
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year* before, that she should never have her poor 
dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovera to argue with 
their mistrcsaes j I therefore sent back the coach, 
and got another more gay. Into this we all en- 
tered, the coachman began to drive, ai;d we were 
amusing ourselves withtlic expectation of what we 
should see, when, upon a small inclination of the 
carriage, Antbea screamed out, that we were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fiK all our at- 
tention upon her, which she took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, at every corner when; 
we had occasion to turn : at intervals, she enter- 
tained us with fretful complaints of the uneasiness 
of the coach, and obliged me to call several times 
on the coachman to take care and drive without 
jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to please 
us, and therefore moved very slowly, till Anthta 
found out that this pace would only keep us long- 
er on the stones, and desired that I would order 
him to make more speed. He whipped his horses, 
the coach jolted again, and Anlhea very complais- 
antly told us how much she lepented that she 
made one of our company. 

At last we got into the smooth road, and be- 
gan to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a 
sudden, Aaibea saw a brook before us, which she 
could not venture to pass. We were therefiwe 
obliged to alight, that we might walk over the 
bridge ; but when 'we came to it, we found ktf 
narrow, that Aatbea durst not si ' ' 
and was content, after long c 
the coach back, and with innumen 
terrots, and lamentations, crossed d 
Vol. IV. 
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It was necessary after this delay to amend our 
pace, and directions were accordingly given to the 
coachman, when Anthea informed us that it was 
common for the axle to catch fire with a quick 
motion, and begged of me to look out every 
minute, lest we should all be consumed. I was 
forced to obey, and gave her from time to time the 
most solemn declarations that all was safe, and 
that I hoped we should reach the place without 
losing our lives either by fire or water. 

Thus we passed on, over ways soft and hard, 
with more or with less speed, but always with new 
vicissitudes of anxiety. If the ground was hard, 
we were jolted, if soft, we were sinking ; if we 
went fast, we should be overturned, if slowly, we 
should never reach the place. At length she saw 
something which she called a cloud, and began to 
consider that at that time of the year it frequently 
thundered. This seemed to be the capital terror, 
for after that the coach was suffered to move on ; 
and no danger was thought too dreadful to be 
encountered, provided she could get into a house 
before the thunder. 

Thus our whole conversation passed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and consolations, and stories of 
ladies dragged in the mire, forced to spend all the 
night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt with ' 
lightning ; and no sooner had a hairbreadth escape 
set us free from one calamity, but we were threat- 
ened with another. 41- 

At length we reached the house where we in-VS^, 
tended to regale ourselves, and I proposed to An^ ' 
tbea the choice of a great number of dishes, which *. 
the place, be:ng well provided for entertaimnait^ 
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happened to afford. She made some objection to 
every thing that was offered ; one thing she hated 
at that time of the year, another she could not 
bear since she had seen it spoiled at Lady F<p^//u;f//'/ 
table ; another she was sure they could not dress at 
this house, and another she could not touch with- 
out French sauce. At last she fixed her mind 
upon salmon, but there was no salmon in the house. 
It was however procured with great expedition, 
and when it came to the table, she found that her 
fright had taken away her stomach, which indeed 
she thought no great loss, for she could never 
believe that any thing at an inn could be cleanly- 
got. 

Dinner was now over, and the company propo- 
sed, for I was now past the condition of making 
overtures, that we should pursue our original de- 
sign of visiting the gardens. Anthea declared that 
she could not imagine what pleasure we expected 
from the sight of a few green trees and a httle 
gravel, and two or three pits of clear water 5 that 
for hei part she hated walking till the cool of the 
evening, and thought it very likely to rain ; and 
again wished that she had staid at home. We 
then reconciled ourselves to our disappointment* 
and began to talk on common subjects, when An- 
thea told us, that since we came to see gardens* 
she would not hinder our satisfaction. We all 
rose, and walked through the inclosures for some 
time, with no other trouble than the necessity of 
watching lest a frog should hop across the way» 
which Anthea told us would certaioly kill heff if 
she should happen to see hinu 
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Frogs, it fell out, there were none ; but 
when we were within a furlong of the gardens, 
Jinthea saw some sheep, and heard the wether clink 
his bell, which she was certain was not hung upon 
him for nothing, and therefore no assurances nor 
intreaties should prevail upon her to go a step 
further ; she was sorry to disappoint the company 
but her life was dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and jintbea now dis- 
covered that there was no time to be lost in re- 
turning, for the night would come upon us, and a 
thousand misfortunes might happen in the dark. 
The horses were immediatly harnessed, dsi^ntbea^ 
having wondered what could seduce her to stay so 
long, was eager to set out. But we had now a 
new scene of terror, every man we saw w^s a 
robber, and we were ordered sometimes to drive 
hard, lest a traveller whom we saw behind should 
overtake us ; and sometimes to stop, lest we should 
come up vsrith him who was passing before us. She 
alarmed many an honest man, by begging him to 
spare her life as he passed by the coach, and drew 
me into fifteen quarrels with persons who increase 
cd her fright, by kindly stopping to inquire 
whether they could assist us. At last wc came 
home, and she told her company next day what a 
pleasant ride she had been taking. 

I suppose. Sir, I need not inquire of you what 
deductions may be made from this narrative, nor 
what happiness can arise from the society of that 
woman who mistakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to consist in refusing to b^ 
pleased. 

I am, &c. 
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N» 35. TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1750, 



Non pronuba Juno, 
Non Hymetutus adettt non itli Gratia leSlo* 

OYID* 

Without connubial Juno*s aid they wed ; 
Nor Hymen, nor the Graces bless the bed. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR9 

As you have hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promise, by which you gave us reason 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, I im- 
agine you desirous of collecting more materials 
than your own experience or observation can 
supply ; and I shall therefore lay candidly before 
you an account of my own entrance into the con- 
jugal state. 

I was about eight-and-twenty years old, when, 
having tried the diversions of the town till I began 
tobe weary, and being awakened into attention to 
more serious business, by the failure of an attorney 
to whqm I had implicity trusted the conduct of 
my fortune, I resolved to take my estate into my 
own care, and methodise my whole life according 
to the strictest rules of economical prudence. 

In pursuance of this scheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who dismissed me with numberless 
jests upon my new system ; having first eudcvick^ax* 
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cd to divert me from a design so little worthy of a 
man of wit, by ridiculous accounts of the ignor- 
ance and rusticity into which many had sunk in 
their retirement, Rafter having distinguished them- 
selves in taverns and playhouses, and given hopes 
of rising to uncommon eminence among, the gay 
part of mankind. 

When I came first into the country, which, by a 
neglect not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never seen since the death of my father, I found every 
thing in such confusion, that being utterly with-, 
out practice in business, I had great difficulties to 
encounter in disentangling the perplexities of my 
circumstances ; they however gave way to diligent 
application, and I perceived that the advantage 
of keeping my own accounts would very much 
overbalance the time which they could require. 

I had now visited my tenants, surveyed my land, 
and repaired the old house, which, for some years, 
had been running to decay. These proofs of pe- 
cuniary wisdom began to reconmiend me, as a so- 
ber, judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my 
graver neighbours of the country, who never fail- 
ed to celebrate my management in opposition to 
Thriftlefs and Latterwity two smart fellows, who 
had estates in the same part of the kingdom, which 
they visited now and then in a frolick, to take up 
their rents beforehand, debauch a milk-maid, make 
a feast for the village, and tell stories of their own 
intrigues, and then rode post back to town to 
spend their money. 

It was doubtful, however, for some time, 
whether I should be able to hold my resolution ; 
but a short perseverance removed all suspicions. 
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1 rose CTCry day in r e yuajiJa n, Vr rnc wrrarr i£ 
my coDTenation aod tltcRgiiiBrirT of irr znutiuT^ 
and was mentioiied widi gmi n : ;ga i d k 'lie 
as a man very fit to be pm is'^caomiUEixn. iur 
peace. 

During the co nfuvi oE of sry a^in^ au£ zie 
ly necessity <yf viatisg isna^ iidmcnix: r 
letting leases, and mpn'tir^T i tftn r v*?aar:i- I iuuifC. 
very litde Tacoity in my He, anc litsn^in* isic imc 
many tlioughts of marnage : Vji, n » Ittlk. vnui^v 
the tumiih of bu i iu e i* cubaosc, auc ise ^-=^^ 
method which I had eBca&Samef exssijM im it 
dispatch my accoozils itrtja z^-tsc istdarr^- I tstL. 
therefore, now upon srr \aao^ tse 'su \£ huaxu^ 
means to spend cy tiacariizoic ialxn^ ia:x nn& 
the poor amu^exneizts vinci. I 3A£ iir:it*r^i. nrtxvu^^ 
ed, or changing thrr? icir tie rs^j^Jt tr *:w: ip:k.. 
which I saw pmwj e d vi^ k« 2inca ^ai^>!rrv;& nr 
the gentlemen of tbe ccwarrj, -taac tar- "•fc-rr? 0^ 
deed the only pleascret s -viocx I ranuc yrumie 
myself any partaker. 

The in courgju eaoe cf t3cs vciacatui TyiragV 
disposed me to vidt yjr a gtfm jjaum i. :; arut 
known value of 
for fnigalky and 
sion into ererr £mc3i ; vx I kiul ^sniui 
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cumbraccet, and «3y cart cc 
the main cbanee. I «nr, vx, »-r,trjic ludfpdr;^!^ 
the eagerness with »iaci. tait cssif^m-ai.: ^rifi;?^ 
ever I came, were set <nc *t* »a«w i irtr vf#ifcc I 
consider them 221 a stale T^rutx ^tfirnir r:ifB ynui^ 
titution, when I flKZiii tieiL "osuam^ v, ^isr tirsr 
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airs before me, and to exhibit by some seeming 
chance, specimens of their music, their work, or 
their housewifery. No sooner was I placed at 
table, than the young lady was called upon to pay 
me some civility or other ; nor could I find means 
of escaping, from either father or mother, some 
account of their daughters' excellencies, with a 
declaration that they were now leaving the world, 
and had no business on this side the grave, but to 
see their children happily disposed of; that she 
whom I had been pleased to compliment at table^ 
was indeed the chief pleasure of their age, so good, 
so dutiful, so great a relief to her mamma in the 
care of the house, and so much her papa's favour- 
ite for her cheerfulness and wit, that it would be 
with the last reluctance that they should part ; 
but to a worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
whom they might often visit, they would not so 
far consult their own gratification as to refuse her; 
and their tenderness should be shewn in her for- 
tune, whenever a suitable settlement was proposed. 

As I knew these overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, 
1 could not but look with pity on young persons 
condemned to beset to auction, and made cheap by 
injudicious commendations; for how could they 
know themselves offered and rejected a hundred 
times, without some loss of that soft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, so necessary to the completion of 
female excellence? 

I shall not trouble you with a history of the 
stratagems practised upon my judgment, or the 
allurements tried upon my heart, which, if. you 
have, in any part of your life, been acquainted witk 
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rural politicks, you will easily conceive. Their arts 
have no great variety, they think nothing worth 
their care but money, and supposing its influence 
the same upon all the world, seldom endeavour 
to deceive by any other means than false computa- 
tions. 

I will not deny, that, by hearing myself loudly 
commended for my discretion, 1 began to set some 
value upon my character, and was unwilling to 
lose my credit by marrying for love. I therefore 
ref olved to know the fortune of the lady whom I 
should address, before I inqidred after her wit* 
delicacy, or beauty. 

This determination led me to Mitissa, the daugh- 
ter of Chrysophilus, whose person was at least 
without deformity, and whose manners were free 
from reproach, as she had been bred up at a dis- 
tance from all common temptations. To Mitissa 
therefore 1 obtained leave from her parents to pay 
my court, and was referred by her again to her 
father, whose direction she was resolved to follow. 
The question then was, only, what should be 
settled. The old gentleman made an enormous 
demand, with which I refused to comply. Mi- 
tissa was ordered to exert her power ; she told me, 
that if I could refuse her papa, I had no love for 
her ; that she was an unhappy creature, and that 
I was a perfidious man ; then she burst into tears 
and fell into fits. All this, as I was no passionate 
lover, had little effect. She next refused to see 
me, and because I thought myself obliged to write 
in terms of distress, they had once hopes of starv- 
ing me into measures ; but finding me inflexible, 
th^ father complied with my proposal, and told 
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me he liked me the more for being so good at a 
bargain. 

I was now married to Mitissa, and was to expe« 
Hence the happiness of a match made without pas- 
sion. Mitissa soon discovered, that she was equally 
prudent with myself, and had taken a husband 
only to be at her own command, and to have a 
chariot at her own call. She brought with her 
an old maid recommended by her mother, who 
taught her all the suts of domestick management, 
^nd was, on every occasion, her chief agent and 
directress. They soon invented one reason or 
other, to quarrel with all my servants, and either 
prevailed on me to turn them iaway, or treated 
them so ill, that they left me of themselves, and 
always supplied their places with some brought 
from my wife's relations. Thus they established 
a family, over which I had no authority, and 
which was in a perpetual conspiracy against me ; 
for Mitissa considered herself as having a separate 
interest, and thought nothing her own, but what 
she laid up without my knowledge. For this 
reason she brought me false accounts of the ex- 
pences of the house, joined with my tenants in 
complaints of hard times, and by means of a 
steward of her own, took rewards for soliciting 
abatements of the rent. Her great hope is to out- 
live me, that she may enjoy what she has thus 
accumulated, and therefore she is always contriving 
some improvenaents of her jointure land, and once 
tried to procure an injunction to hinder me from 
felling timber upon it for repairs. Her father and 
mother assist her in her projects, and are frequently 
hinting that she is ill used, and reproaching me 
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with the presents that other ladies receive from 
their husbands. 

Such, Sir, was my ^tuation fpr seven years, till 
at last my patience vras exhausted, and having one 
day invited her father to my house, I laid the state 
of my affairs before him, detected my wife in se- 
veral of her frauds, turned out her steward, charg- 
ed a constable with her maid^ took my business in 
my own hands* reduced her to a settled allowance, 
and now write this account to warn others against 
marrying those whom they have no reasdn to 
esteem. I am, &c. 
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KfA* KTIVTO fO/UMtf • 

HOMER. 
■ Piping an their reeds, the shepherds go. 
Nor fear an ambush, nor suspect a foe. 

POP€. 

There is scarcely Smy species of poetry that 
has allured more readers, or excited more 
writers, than the pastoral. It is generally pleasing, 
because it entertains the mind with representations 
of scenes familiar to almost every imagination, and 
of which all can equally judge whether they are 
well described. It exhibits a life, to which we 
have been -always accustomed to associate peace, 
and leisure, and innocence : and therefore we 
Teadily set open the heart for the admission of \\'i 
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images, which contribute to drive away cares and 
perturbations, and suffer ourselves, without resist^ 
ance,to be transported to elysian regions, where we 
are to meet with nothing but joy, and plenty, and 
contentment ; where every gale whispers pleasurei 
and every shade promises repose. 

It has been maintained by some who love to 
talk of what they do not know, that pastoral is the 
most ancient poetry ; and indeed, since it is pro- 
bable that poetry is nearly of the same antiquity 
with'rationad nature, and since the life of the first 
men was certainly rural, we may reasonably con* 
jecture, that, as their ideas would necessarily be 
borrowed from those objects with which they were 
acquainted, their composiues, being filled chiefly 
with such thoughts on the visible creation as must 
occur to the first observers, were pastoral hynms, 
like those which i>////o« introduces the original pair 
singing, ii; the day of innocence, to the praise of 
their Maker. 

For the same reason that pastoral poetry was 
the first employment of the human imagination, it. 
is generally the first literary amusement of our 
minds. We have seen fields, and meadows, and 
groves, from the time that our eyes opened upon 
life ; and are pleased with birds, and brooks, and 
breezes, much earlier than we engage among^.^e 
actions and passions of mankind. We are tfafere- 
fore delighted with rural pictures, because we know 
the original at an age when our curiosity can be 
very little awakened, by descriptions of courts 
which we never beheld, or representations of paanaa 
which we never felt. 

The satisfaction received from this kind of writ- 
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ing not only begins early, but lasts long ; we do 
not, as we ' advance into the inteUectual world, 
throw it away among other childish amusements 
and pastimes, but willingly return to it in any 
hour of indolence and relaxation. The images of 
true pastoral have always the power of exciting de- 
light, because the works of nature, from which 
they are drawn, have always the same order and 
beauty, and continue to force themselves upon our 
thoughts, being at once obvious to the most care- 
less regard, and more than adequate to the strongest 
reason and severest contemplation. Our inclina- 
tion to stillness and tranquillity is seldom much les- 
sened by long knowledge of the busy and tumult- 
uary part of the world. In childhood we turn our 
thoughts to the country, as to the region of plea- 
sure ; we recur to it in old age as a port of rest, 
and perhaps with that secondary and adventitious 
gladness, which every man feels on reviewing those 
places, or recollecting those occurrences, that con- 
tributed to his youthfid enjoyments, and bring 
him back to the prime of life, when the world 
was gay with the bloom of novelty, when mirth 
wantoned at his side, and hope sparkled before 
him. 

The sense of this universal pleasure has invited 
numbers wubout number to try their skill in pastor- 
al performances, in which they have generafly suc- 
ceeded, after the manner of other imitators, trans- 
mitting the same images and combination from one 
ta another, till he that reads the title of a poem 
may guess at the whole aeries of the compod- 
tion ; nor will a man, after the perasal of thou- 
sands of these performaoceSf find hia koA^Vft&nt 
Vol. IV- U 
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enlarged with a single view of nature not produced 
before, or his imagination amused wfth any new 
application of those views to moral purposes. 

The range of pastoral is indeed narrow ; for 
though nature itselJF, philosophically considered, be 
inexhaustible, yet its general effects on the eye and 
on the ear are uniform, and imcapable of mudd 
variety of description. Poetry cannot dwell upon 
the minuter distinctions, by why:h one species diffen 
from another, without departing from that simpli- 
city of grandeur which fills the imagination ; nor 
dissect the latent qualities of things, without losinjr 
its general power of gratifying every mind by rev 
calling its conceptions. However, as each age 
makes some discoveries, and' those discoveries areb]r 
degrees generally known, as new plants or modes 
of culture are introduced, and by little and little 
become common, pastoral might receive, from time 
.to time, small augmentations, and exhibit once in 
a century a scene somewhat varied. 

But pastoral subjects have been often, like others, 
taken into the hands of those that were not quali* 
fied to adorn them, men to whom the £ace of 
nature was so little known, that they have drawn 
it only after their own imagination, and changed 
or distorted her features, that their portraits might 
appear something more than servile copies from 
their predecessors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the oc- 
casions on which they can be properly produced, 
are few and general. The 'state of a man con- 
fined to the employments and pleasures of the 
country, is so little diversified, and exposed to so 
few of those accidents which produce perple^^ities. 
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terrors, sind surprises, in more complicated trans- 
actions, that* he can be shewn but seldom in such 
circumstances as attract curiosity. Hisambitioil 
*'is^ without policy, and his love without Intrigue. 
He has no complaints to make of his rival, but 
that he is richer than himself ; nor any disasters 
to lament, but a cruel mistress, or a bad harvest. 
The conviction of the necessity of some new* 
source of pleasures, induced Sannazariits to rcmovQ 
the scene frpm the fields to the sea, to substitute 
fishermen for shepherds, and dmve his sentiments 
£x>m the piscatory life ; for which he has been 
censured by succeeding criticks, because the sea 
is an object of terror, and by no means proper 
to amuse the mind and lay the passions asleep. 
Against this objection he might be defended by 
the established maxim, that the poet has a right 
to select his images, and is no more obliged to 
i^ew the sea in a storm, than the land under an 
mundation ; but may display all the pleasi^res, and 
conceal the dangers of the water, as he may lay 
his shepherd under a shady beech, without giving 
him an ague, or letting a wild beast loose upon 
him. 

There are, however, two defects in the piscatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be supplied. The 
sea, though in hot countries it is considered by 
those who live, like Sannaxariusy upon the coast 
as a place of pleasure and diversion, has notwith- 
standing much less variety than the land, and there- 
fore will be sooner exhausted by a descriptive 
writer. When heJias once shewn the sun rising 
or setting upon it, curled its waters with the ver- 
'sisSL breezC) rolled the waves in gentle succeaaiow ^<^ 
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the shore, and enumerated the fish sporting in the 
?,• shallows, he has nothing remsuning but what is 
common to all other poetry, the complaint of a 
nymph for a drowned lover, or the indignation of . 
a fisher that his oysters are refused, and Mycon*s 
accepted. 

Another obstacle to the general reception of 
this kind of poetry, is the ignorance of maritime 
pleasures, in which the greater part of mankind 
must always live. To all the inland inhabitants 
of every region, the sea is only known as an im- 
mense diffusion of waters, over which men pass 
from one country to another, and in which life is 
frequently lost. They have, therefore, no op- 
portunity of tracing in their own thoughts the 
descriptions of winding shores and calm bays, nor 
can look on the poem in which they are mentioned, 
with other sensations than on a sea chart, or the 
metrical geography of Dionysius. 

This defect Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving,^ by writing in a learned language to rea- 
ders generally acquainted with the works of na- 
ture ; but if he had made his attempt in any- 
vulgar tongue, he would soon have discovered 
how vainly he had endeavoured to make that 
loved which was not understood. 

I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve 
the pastorals of antiquity, by any great additions 
or diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed 
differ from those of Virgil, as an EngHsh from an 
Italian summer, and, in some respects, as nK)dera 
from ancient Hfe ; but as nature is in both coun- 
tries nearly the same, and as poetry has to do 
rather with the passiontt of m^n, which are uni- 
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femi) than their customs, which are changeable, «j 
the varieties which time or place can furnish will • 
be inconsiderable : and 1 shall endeavour to shew, 
in the next paper, how little the later ages have 
contributed to the improvement ofUie rustickmuse* 
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Canto qtiet solitttt^ si quaudo armento vocabat, 
jUnpbion Dircatts. 

VIRG. 

Such strains I sing as once Amphyon play'd, 
When list'niDg flocks the powerful call obey\l. 

ELPHINSTON. 

In writing or judging of pastoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor criticks of latter times seenv 
to have paid suffiicent regard to the originals left 
us by antiquity, but have entangled themselves 
with unnecessary difficulties, by advancing prin- 
ciples, which, having no foundation in the nature 
of things^ are wholly to be rejected from a spe- 
cies of composition, in which, above all others, 
mere nature is to be regarded. 

It is therefore necessary to inquire after some 
more distinct and exact idea of this kind of writ- 
ing. This may, I think, be easily found in the 
pastorals of Virgil, from whose opinion it will not 
appear very safe to depart, if we consider that, 
every advantage of nature, and of fortune, con- 
curred to complete his productions ; that he was 
bom with great accuracy and severity o£ '^^'gcofcxjx 

U 8 
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enlightened with all the learning of one of the 
^ brightest ages, and embellished with the elegance 
of the Roman court ; that he employed his 
powers rather in improving than inventing, and 
therefore must have endeavoured to recompense 
the want of novelty by exactness; that, taking 
Theocritus for his original, he found pastoral far 
advanced towards perfection, and that having so 
great a rival, he must have proceeded with uncom- 
mon caution. 

If we search the writings of Virgil, for the 
true definition of a pastoral, it \\nll be found a 
poem in which any action or passion is represented 
by its effects upon a country life. Whatsoever there- 
fore may, according to the common course of 
things, happen in the country, may afford a sub- 
ject for a pastoral poet. 

lo this definition, it will immediately occur to 
those who are versed in the writings of the modern 
criticks, that there is no mention of the golden 
age. I cannot indeed easily discover why it is 
thought necessary to refer descriptions of a rural 
state to remote times, nor can I perceive that any 
writer has consistently preserved the Arcadian 
manners and sentiments. The only reason, that 
I have read, on which this rule has been founded, 
is, that, according to the customs of modern life, 
it is improbable that shepherds should be capable 
of harmonious numbers, or delicate sentiments ; 
and therefore the reader must exalt his ideas of the 
pastoral character, by carrying his thoughts back 
to the age in which the care of herds and flocks 
was the employment of the wisest and greatest 
men. 
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These reasoners seem to have been led into 
their hypothesis, by considering pastoral, not in 
general as a representation of rural nature, and 
consequently as exhibiting the ideas and sentiments 
of those, whoever they are, to whom the country 
affords pleasure or employment, but simply as a 
dialogue, or narrative of men actually tending 
sheep, and busied in the lowest and most laborioua 
efEces j from whence they very readily concluded^ 
since characters must necessarily be preserved, that 
cither the sentiments must sink to the level of the 
speakers, or the speakers must be raised to the 
height of the sentiments. 

In consequence of these original errors, a thou* 
sand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it necessary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age should be universally preserved, and 
have therefore believed, that nothing more could 
be admitted in pastoral, than lilies and roses, and 
rocks and streams, among which are heard the 
gentle whispers of chaste fondness, or the soft 
complaints of amorous impatience. In pastoral, 
as in other writings, chastity of sentiment ought 
doubtless to be observed, and purity of manners 
to be represented ; not because the poet is con- 
fined to the images of the golden age» but because, 
having the subject in his own choice, he ought 
always to consult the interest of virtue* 

These advocates for the golden age lay down 
other principles, not very consistent with their 
general plan ; for they tell us, that to support the 
character of the shepherd, it is proper that all re- 
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finement should be avoided, and that some slight 
instances of ignorance should be interspersed* 
Thus the shepherd in Virgil is supposed to have 
forgot the name of Anaximander, and in Pope 
the term Zodiack is too hard forarustick apprehen^ 
sion. But if we place our shepherds in their jni* 
mitive condition, we may give them learning among 
their other qualifications ; and if we suffer them 
to allude at jJl to things of later existence, which 
perhaps, cannot with any great propriety be al- 
lowed, there can be no danger of making them 
speak with too much accuracy, since they con- 
versed with divinities, and transmitted to succeed- 
ing ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and despicable 
<:ondition of a shepherd always before them, con- 
ceive it necessary to degrade the language of pas- 
toral, by obsolete terms and rustick words, which 
they very learnedly call Doric, without reflecting 
that they thus become authors of a mingled dia- 
lect which no human being ever could have spoken, 
that they may as well refine the speech as the 
sentiments of their personages, and that none -of 
the inconsistencies which they endeavour to avoid, 
is greater than that of joining elegance of thought 
with coarseness of diction. Spenser begins one 
of his pastorals with studied barbarity ; 

Diggon Davie, J bid her good*day, 
Ott Diggon her is, or Imistay* 
Dig. Her was her while it was da^^ligbiy 
But now ber is a matt wretched wrghi* 
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What win the reader imagine to be the subject on 
which speakers like these exercise their eloquence^ 
Wiil he not be somewhat disappointed, when he 
finds them met together to condemn the corrup* 
tioos oi the church of Rome ? Surely, at the 
same time that a shepherd learns theology he may 
gaifit some acquaintance with his native language. 
Pastoral admits of all ranks of persons, because 
pessons- of all ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
cludes not, therefore, on account of the characters 
accessary to be introduced, any elevation or deli- 
cacy of sentiment ; those ideas only are improper, 
which, not owing their original to rural objects,^ 
are not pastoral. Such is the exclamation in 
Virgil— 

X'une sdo quid sit Amor* duris incautibuj ilium 
Ijmarus, aut Rbodope, aut extremi Garamantes, 
Nee generit nostri puerum^ nee sanguinis ^ edunt, 

I know diee, Love, in deserts thou wert bred, 
And at the dugs of savage tygers fed ; 
Alien of birth, usurper of the plains. 

DRYDEN. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
still greater impropriety: 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygers on the Lybian plain ; 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn ; 
Begot in tempests, and in thun^srs bom ! 

Sentiments Hke these, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; but 
in pastoral they are particularly liable to censure, 
because it wants that exaltation above common 
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life, which in tragick or heroick writings often n- 
conciles us to bold flight, and daring figures. 

Pastoral being the representation of an action mr 
passion^byits effects uponavountry iife^ hasnothii^ 
peculiar but its <:onfinement to rural imagery^ 
without which it ceases to be pastoral. This is 
its true characteristick, and this it cannot lose by 
any dignity of sentiment, or beauty of diction. 
The PoUio of Virgil, with all its elevation, is m 
composition truly bucolick^ though rejected by tlie 
criticks ; for all tne images are either taken from the 
country, or from the religion of the age common 
to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more disputable 
kind, because, though the scene lies in the country, 
the song being religious and historical, had been 
no less adapted to any other audience or place. 
Neither can it well be defended as a iktiony for 
the introduction of a god seems to imply die 
golden age, and yet he alludes to many subse- 
quent transactions, and mentions Gallus the poet^A 
contemporary. 

It seems necessary to the perfection of thiB 
poem, that the occasion which is supposed to pro- 
duce it, be at least not inconsistent with a country 
life, or less likely to interest those who have 3«- 
tired into places of solitude and quiet, than the 
more busy part of mankind. . It is therefore im- 
proper to give the title of a pastoral to verses, ia 
which the speakers, after the slight mention of 
their flocks, ^11 to complaints of errors in the 
church, and corruptions in the grovemment, or to 
lamentations of the death of some illustrious per- 
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9on, whoixiy when once the poet has called a shep* 
herein he has no longer any labour upon his hands» 
but can make the douds weep) and liliQS> wither,, 
and the sheep hang their heads, without art or 
learning, genius or study. 

It is part of Claudian's character of his rustick^ 
that he computes his time not by the succession 
of ctMisuls, but of harvests. Those who pass their 
&cy& in retreats distant from the theatres of busi- 
sess^ are always least likely to hurry their imagi- 
nation with jpublick affairs. * 

The facility of treating actions or events in the 
pastoral style, has incited many writers, from whom 
more judgment might have been ^pected, to put 
the sorrow or the joy which the occasion required 
kilo the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrsis ; and a* 
one absurdity must natiu^y be expected, to make 
way for another, they have written with an utter 
disregard both of life and nature, and filled their 
productions with mythological allusions, with in- 
credible fictions, and with sentiments which neither 
passion nor reason could have dictated, since the 
change which religion has made in the whole 
^ifsttm)^ of the world! 
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Aureatn quitquis mediocritatem 
Dilijfity tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordidus tecti, caret iitvidenda 
Sobritts ajda. 



HCIU 



The man within the golden mean, 
Who can his boldest wish contain, 
Securely views the ruin*d cell, 
Where sordid want and forrow dwell ; 
And in himself serenely great, 
Declines an envied room of state. 

Among many paraflels which^ men of imagina- 
tion have drawn between the natural and moral 
state of the world, it has been observed, that hap- 
piness, as well as virtue, consists in mediocrity 5 
that to avoid every extreme is necessary, even to 
him who has no other care than to pass througk 
the present state with ease and safety ; and that 
the middle path is the road of security, on either 
side of which are not only the pitfjds of vice, Tnrt 
the precipices of ruin. 

Thus the maxim of Cleobulus the Lindian, 
/uiT^oir «{/ro», Mediocrity is besty has been long 
considered as an universal principle, extended 
through the whole compass of life and nature. 
The experience of every age seems to have given 
it new confirmation, and to shew that nothing, 
however specious or alluring, is pursued with pro- 
priety, or enjoyed with safety, beyond certaia 
limits* 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
considered as the most sohd and durable of all 
terrestrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the possessor into many 
calamities, easily avoided by others that have been 
less bountifully enriched or adorned. We see 
every day women perish with infamy, by having 
been too willing to set their beauty to shew, and 
others, though not with equal guilt or misery, 
yet with very sharp remorse, languishing in decay, 
neglect, and obscurity, for having rated their 
•youthful charms at too bigh a price. And in- 
deed, if the opinion of Bacon b^ thought to de- 
serve much regard, very few sighs will be vented 
for eminent and superlative elegance of f jrm ; 
•* for beautiful women," says he, " are seldom 
** of any great accomplishments, because they, 
** for the most part, study behaviour rather than 
« virtue." 

Health and vigour,, and a happy constitution of 
the corporeal frame, are of absolute necessity to 
the enjoyment of the comforts, and to the per- 
formance of the duties of life, and requisite m yet 
a greater measure to the accomplishment of any 
thing illustrious or distinguished ; yet even these, 
if we- can judge by their apparent consequences, 
are sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom 
they are most liberally bestowed. They that fre-- 
quent the chambers of the sick, will generally find 
the sharpest pains, and most stubborn maladies, 
among them whom confidence of the force of na- 
ture formerly betrayed to neligence and irregu- 
larity ; and that superfluity of strength, which 
was at once their boast and their snarei has oftfi.% 
Vol. IV, X 
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in the latter part of life, no other effect than that 
it continues them long in impotence and anguish. 

These gifts of nature are, however always bles- 
sings in themselves, and to be acknowledged with ' 
gratitude to him that gives them ; since they are, 
in their regular and legitimate effects, productive 
df happiness, and prove pomicious only by yo1uq« 
tary corruption or idle negligence. And as there . 
is little danger of pursuing them with .too much 
ardour or anxiety, because no skill or diligence 
can hope to pxpcure them, the uncertainty of their 
influence upon our lives is mentioned, not to depre^ 
ciate their real v^ue, but to repress the discontent 
and envy to which the want of them often gives 
occasion in those who do not enough suspect their 
own frailty, nor consider how much less is the 
calamity of not possessing great powm» than of 
not using them aright. 

Of all those things that make us superior to 
others, there is none so much within the reach of 
our endeavoures as riches, nor any thing more 
eagerly or constantly desired. Poverty is an evil 
always in our view, an evil complicated with so 
many circumstances of uneasiness and vexation, 
that every man is studious to avoid it. Some de* 
gree of riches is therefore required, that we may 
be exempt from the gripe of necessity; when this 
•purpose is once attained, we naturally wish for 
more, that the evil which is regarded with so 
much horror, may be yet at a greater distance 
from us ; as he that has once felt or dreaded the 
paw of a savage, will not be at rest till they are 
parted by some barrier, which may take away all 
possibility of a second attack. 
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To this point, if fear be not unreasonably in- 
dulgedy Cleobulus would, perhaps, not refuse to 
extend, his mediocrity. But it almost always hap- 
^ pens, that the man who grows rich changes his 
notions of poverty, states his wants by some new 
measure, and from flying the enemy that pursued 
him, bends his endeavours to overtake those whom 
.he sees before him. The power of gratifying his 
appetites .increases their demands ; a thousand * 
wishes 'Crowd in upon him, importimate to be 
satisfied, and vanity and ambition open prospects 
to desire, which still grow wider as they are more 
contemplated. , 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; 
an eagerness for increase of possessions deluges 
the soul, and we sink into the gulphs of insatiabi- 
lity, only because we do not sufficiently consider, 
that all real need is very soon supplied, and all real 
danger of its invasion easily precluded ; that the 
claims of vanity, being, without limits, must be de- 
nied at last ; and that the pain of repressing them 
is less pungent before they have been long accus- 
tomed to compliance. 

Whosoever shall look heedfuUy upon those 
who are eminent for their riches, will not think 
their condition such as that he should hazard his 
quiet, and much less his virtue to obtain it. For 
all that great wealth generally gives above a mo- ■ 
derate fortune, is more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and more privilege for ignorance and vice, 
a quicker succession of flatteries, and a larger cir- 
cle of voluptuousness. 

There is one reason seldom remarked which 
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makes riches less desirable. Too much wealth is 
very frequently the occasion of poverty. He whom 
the wantonness of abundance has once softened» 
easily sinks into neglect of his affairs ; and he that 
thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far 
from being poor. * He will soon be involved in 
perplexities, which his inexperience will render 
unsurmountable ; he will fly for help to those 
• whose interest it is that he should be more dis- 
tressed, and will be at last torn to pieces by the 
vultures that always hover over fortune in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a 
long continuance of drought, Hamet and Raschid* 
two neighbouring shepherds, faint with thirst, 
stood at the common boundary of their grounds, 
with their flocks and herds panting around them, 
^ud in extremity of distre? sprayed for water. On 
a sudden the air was becalmed, the birds ceased to 
chirp, and the flocks to bleat. They turned their 
eyes every way, and saw a being of mighty stature 
advancing through the valley, whom they knew 
upon his nearer approach to be the Genius of dis- 
tribution. In one hand he held the sheaves of 
plenty, and in the other the sabre of destruction. 
The shepherds stood trembling, and would have 
retired before him ; but he caUed to them with a 
voice gentle as the breeze that plays in the evening 
among the spices of Sabaea ; " Fly not from your 
•* benefactor, children of the dust ! I am come to 
*« offer you gifts, which only your own folly can 
** make vain. You here pray for water, and 
** water I will bestow ; let me know with how 
** much you will be satisfied : speak not rashly ; 

consider, that of whatever can be enjoyed by Uie 



it 
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*« body, excess is no less dangerous than scarcity. 
<* When you remember the pain of thirst, do not 
" forget the danger of suffocation. Now, Hamet^ 
** tell me your request." 

*/ O Being, kind and beneficent," says Hamet, 
** let thine eye pardon my confusion. I entreat a 
** little brook, which iii summer shall never be dry, 
** and in winter never overflow." ** It is grant- 
•' ed," replies the Genius ; and immediately he 
opened the ground with his sabre, and a fountain 
bubbling up under their feet scattered its rills 
over the meadows ; the flowers renewed their fra- 
grance, the trees spread a greener foliage, and the 
Rocks and herds quenched their thirst. 

Tt* hen turning to Raschid, the Genius invited 
him likewise to offer his petition. •* I request," 
says Raschid, ** that thou wilt turU the Ganges 
** through my grounds, with all his waters, and 
** all their inhabitants." Hamet wa« struck with 
the greatness* of his neighbour's Sentiments, and 
secretly repined in his heart, that be had not made 
the same petition before him ; when the Genius 
spoke, ** Rash man, be not insatiable ! remember, 
** to thee that is nothing which thou canst not 
•* use ; and how are thy wants greater than the 
*' wants of Hamet ?" Raschid repeated his desire, 
and pleased himself with the mean appearance that 
Hamet would make in the presence of the pro- 
prietor of the Ganges. The Genius then retired 
towards the river, and the two shepherds stood 
waiting the event. As Raschid was looking with 
contempt upon his neighbour, on a sudden was 
heard the roar of torrents, and they found by the 
mighty stream that the mounds o£ tJofe O'^sN^ip* 
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were broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Raschid, hiii plantations were torn up, his 
flocks overwhelmed, he was swept away before it, 
and a crocodile devoured him. 



N° 39. TUESDAY, JULY 31, 1750. 



Infelix — nuUi bene nupta marito, 

AUSONlUS. 

Uiiblest, still doom*d to wed with misery. 

The condition of the female sex has been frequently 
the subjedl of compassion to medical writers, be- 
cause their constitution of body is such, th^ every 
state of life brings its peculiar diseases ; they are 
placed, according to the proverb, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, with no other choice than of dan- 
gers equally formidable; and whether they embrace 
marriage, or determine upon a single life, are ex- 
posed, in consequence of their choice, to sickness,, 
misery, and death. 

It were to be wished that so great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increased by adven- 
titious and artificial miseries ; and that beings 
•whose beauty we cannot behold without admira- 
tion, and whose delicacy v\ e cannot contemplate 
without tenderness, might be suffered to enjoy 
every alleviation of their sorrows. Bnt, however 
it has happened, the custom of the world seems to 
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have been formed in a kind of conspiracy against 
them, though it does not appear but they had 
themselves an equal share in its establishment ; and 
prescriptions which, by whomsoever they were be- 
gun, are now of long continuance, and by conse- 
quence of great authority, seem to have alniost ex- 
cluded them from content, in whatsoever condition 
they shall pass their lives. 

If they refuse the society of men, and continue 
in that state which is reasonably supposed to place 
happiness most in their own power, they seldom 
give those that frequent their conversation any 
exalted notions of the blessing of liberty ; for 
whether it be that they are angry to see with what 
inconsiderate eagerness other heedless females rush 
into slavery, or with what absurd vanity the marri- 
ed ladies boast the change of their condition, and 
condemn the heroines who endeavoured to assert 
the natural dignity of their sex ; whether they are 
conscious that, like barren countries, they are free, 
only because they were never thought to deserve 
the trouble of a conquest, or imagine that their 
sincerity is not always unsuspected, when they de- 
clare their contempt of men ; it is certain, that 
they generally appear to have some great and in- 
cessant cause of uneasiness, and that many of them 
have at last been persuaded, by powerful rhetori- 
cians, to try the life which they had so long con- 
temned, and put on the bridal ornaments at a time 
when they least became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience which 
the ladies discover in a virgin state, I shall perhaps 
take some other occasion to examine. That it is 
not to be envied for its happiness appears from tl\<i 
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•olicitude with which it is avoided; from the 
opinion universally prevalent among the sex, that 
no woman continues long in it but because she is 
not invited to forsake it ; from the disposition al- 
ways shewn to treat old maids as the refuse of the 
world ; and from the willingness with which it is 
often quitted at last, by those whose experience 
has enabled them to judge at leisure, and decide 
with authority. 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is 
much easier tb find reasons for rejecting than em-' 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain security 
from the reproach and solicitude of antiquated vir- 
ginity, has yet, as it is usually conducted, many 
disadvantages, that take away much from the pletf* 
sure which society promises, and might afford^ if 
pleasures and pains were honestly shared, and mu- 
tual confidence inviolably preserved. 

The miseries, indeed, which many ladies sufFef 
under conjugal vexations, are to be considered with 
great pity, because their husbands are often not 
taken by them as objects of affection, but forced 
upon them by authority and violence, or by per- 
suasion and importunity, equally retistkss when^ 
urged by those whom they have been always ac- 
customed to reverence and obey ; and it very sel- 
dom appears, that those who are thus despotick inf 
the disposal of their children, pay any regard to 
their domestick and personal feficity, or think it so 
much to be inquired whether they wiU be happy^ 
as whether they will be rich- 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime^ 
which parents, not in any other respect to be num- 
bered with robbers and assassins^ frequently commit. 
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that, in their estimation, riches and happiness are 
equivalent terms. They have passed their lives 
with no other wish than that of adding acre to 
acre, and filling one bag after another, and im- 
agine the advantage of a daughter sufficiently con- 
sidered, when they have secured her a large join- 
ture, and given her reasonable expectations of 
living in the midst of those pleasures, with which 
she had seen her father and mother solacing their 

There is an economical oracle received among 
the prudential part of the world, which advises 
fathers to marry their daughters^ lest they should 
marry themfelvef \ — by which I suppose it is im- 
plied, that women left to their own conduct gener- 
ally unite themselves with such partners as can con- 
tribute very little to their felicity. Who was the 
author of this maxim, or with what intention it was 
originally uttered, I have not yet discovered ; but 
imagine, that however solemnly it may be trans- 
mitted, or however implicitly received, it can con- 
fer no authority which nature has denied, it can- 
not license Titius to be unjust, lest Caia should be 
imprudent ; nor give right to imprision for life, 
lest liberty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred imputa- 
tions which might naturally produce edicts not 
much in their favour, must be confessed by their 
warmest advocates ; and I have indeed seldom ob- 
served, that when the tenderness or virtue of their 
parents has preserved them from forced marriage, 
and left them at large to chuse their own path in 
the labyrinth of life, they have made any great ad- 
rantage of their liberty : they commonly take the 
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opportunity of independence to trifle away youth, 
and lose their bloom in a hurry of diversions, recur- 
ring in a succession too quick to leave room for 
any settled reflection 5 they see the world without 
gaining experience, and atlastregulate their choice 
by motives trifling as those of a girl, or mercenary 
as those of a miser. 

Melanthia came to town upon the death of her 
father, with a very large fortune, and with the re- 
putation of a much larger ; she was therefore fol- 
lowed and caressed by many men of rank, and by 
some of understanding ; but having an insatiable 
desire of pleasure, she was not at leisure, from the 
park, the gardens, the theatres, visits, assemblies, 
and masquerades, to attend seriously to any pro- 
posal, but was still impatient for a new flatterer, 
and neglected marriage as always in her power ; 
till in time her admirers fell away, wearied with 
expence, disgusted at her folly, or ofi*ended by her 
inconstancy ; she heard of concerts to which she 
was not invited, and was more than once forced to 
sit still at an assembly for want of a partner. In 
this distress, chance threw in her way PhUotryphus, 
a man vain, glittering, and thoughtless as herself, 
who had spent a small fortune in equipage and 
dress, and was shining in the last suit for which 
his tailor would give him credit. He had been 
long endeavouring to retrieve his extravagance by 
marriage, and therefore soon paid his court to Me- 
lanthia, who, after son[ie weeks of insensibility, saw 
him at a ball, and was wholly overcome by his p«*« 
formance in a minuet. They married ; but a man 
cannot always dance, and Philotryphus had no 
other method of pleasing : however, as neither was 
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in any great degree vicious, they live together 
with no other anhappiness, than vacuity of mind, 
and that tastelessness of life, v^rhich proceeds from 
a satiety of juvenile pleasures, and an utter inability 
to fill their place by nobler employments. As 
they have known the fashionable world at the same 
time, they agree in their notions of all those sub- 
jects on which they ever speak, and being able to 
add nothing to the ideas of each other, are not 
much inclined to conversation, but very often join 
in one wish, That they could sleep more, and 
tiiink less. 

Argyris, after having refused a thousand offers, 
at last consented to marry Cotylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of 
mien, beauty of person, or force of understanding ; 
who, while he courted her, could not always for- 
bear allusions to her birth, and hints how cheaply 
she wouldpurchase an alliance to so illustrious a 
family. His conduct from the hour of his mar- 
riage has been unsufferably tyrannical, nor has he 
any other regard to her than what arises from his 
desire that her appearance may not disgrace him. 
Upon this principle, however, he always orders 
that she should be gaily dressed and splendidly 
attended ; and she has, among all her mortifica- 
tions, the happiness to take place of her eldest 
sister. 
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N^ 40. SATURDAY, AUGUST 4, 175a 

Nee dicet^ eur ego amicum 
Offendam in nugis ? Ha nuga seria ducent 
In mala derisum semeL 

HOR. 
Nor say, for trifles why should I displease 
, The man I love ? For trifles such as these 
To serious mischiefs lead the (lian I love. 
If once the flatterer's ridicule he prove. 

FRANCIS* 

It has been remarked, t^at authors are genus ir^ 
ritabiUi " a generation very easily put out of tenr- 
** per," and that they seldom fail of giving proofs 
of their irrascibility upon the slightest attack of 
criticism, or the most gentle or modest offer of ad- 
vice and information. 

Writers being best acquainted with one another, 
have represented this character as prevailing a- 
mong men of literature, which a more extensive 
view of the world would have shewn them to be 
diffused through all human nature, to mingle it- 
self with every species of ambition and deshre of 
praise, and to discover its effects with greater or 
less restraint, and under disguises more or less art- 
ful, in all places and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
served, because they necessarily appeal to the deci* 
sion of the publick. Their enmities are incited by 
applauses from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diversion ; 
and when the contest happens to rise high between 
men of genius and kaming^ its memory is contiao* 
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ed for the same reason as its vehemence was at 
first promoted, because it gratifies the malevolence 
or curiosity of readers, and relieves the vacancies of 
life with amusement and laughter. The personal 
disputes, therefore, of rivals in wit are sometimes 
transmitted to posterity, when the grudges and 
heart-burnings of men less conspicuous, though 
carried on with equal bitterness, and productive of 
greater evils, are exposed to the knowledge of 
those only whom they nearly affect, and suffered 
to pass off and be forgotten among common and 
casual transactions. 

The resentment which the discovery of a fault 
or folly produces, must bear a certain proportion 
to our pride, and will regularly be more acrimoni- 
ous as pride is more immediately the principle of 
action. In whatever therefore we wish or imagine 
ourselves to excel, we shall always be displeased to 
have our claims to reputation disputed, and more 
displeased, if the accomplishment be such as can 
expect reputation only for its reward. For this 
reason, it is common to find men break out into 
rage at any insinuations to the disadvantage of 
their wit, who have borne with great patience re- 
flections on their morals ; and of women it has 
been always known, that no censure wounds so 
deeply, or rankles so long, as that which charges 
them with want of beauty. 

As men frequently fill their imaginations with 
trifling pursuits, and please themselves most with 
things of small importance, I have often known 
Tery severe and lasting malevolence excited by un- 
lucky censures, which would have fallen without 
any effect, had they not happened to wound a 
part remarkably tender. Gustulus, who \^vi*A 
Vol. IV. Y 
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new accquaintance, to take lodgings in different 
parts of the town, and had frequent occasion when 
they met, to bewail the distance at which they 
were placed, and the uncertainty which each ex- 
perienced of finding the other at home. 

Thus are the fondest and firmest friendships dis- 
solved, by such openness and sincerity, as inter- 
rupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, or re- 
csJ us to the remembrance of those failings, which 
we are more willing to indulge than to correct. 

It is by no means necessary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the 
fault, and resents the admonition as a false charge ; 
for perhaps it is most natural to be enraged, when 
there is the strongest conviction of our own guilt. 
While we can easily defend our character, we are 
no more disturbed at an accusation, than we are 
alarmed by an enemy whom we are sure to con- 
quer ; and whose attack, therefore, will bring us 
honour V ithout danger. But when a man reels 
the reprehension of a friend seconded by his own 
heart, he is easily heated into resentment and re- 
venge, either because he hoped that the fault of 
which he was conscious had escaped the notice of 
others ; or that his friend had looked upon it 
with tenderness and extenuation, and excused it 
for the sake of his other virtues ; or had consider- 
ed him as too wise to need advice, or too deli- 
cate to be shocked with reproach ; or because we 
cannot feel without pain those reflections rousedy 
which we have been endeavouring to lay asleep ; 
and when pain has produced anger, who would 
not willingly believe, that it ought to be discharg- 
ed pn others, rather than on himself? 
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The resentment produced by sincerity, whatever 
t>e its immediate cause, is so certain, and generally 
so keen, that very few have magnanimity sufficient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above most 
others, exposes its votaries to hardships and per- 
secutions ; yet friendship without it is of very 
little value, siace the great use of so close an intima- 
cy is, that our virtues may be guarded and encou- 
raged, and our vices repressed in their first appear- 
ance by timely detection and salutauy remonstrances. 

Is is decreed by Providence, that nothing truly 
valuable shall be obtained in our present state, but 
with difficulty and danger. He that hopes for 
that advantage which is to be gained from unres- 
trained communication, must sometimes hazard 
by unpleasing truths that friendship which he 
aspires to merit. The chief rule to be observed 
in the exercise of this dangerous office, is to 
preserve it pure from all mixture of interest or van- 
ity ; to forbear admonition or reproof, when our 
consciences tell us that they are incited, not by the 
hopes of reforming faults, but the desire of shew- 
ing our discernment, or gratifying our own pride 
by the mortification of another. It is not indeed 
certain that the most refined caution will find a pro- 
per time for bringing a man to the knowledge of 
his own failings, or the most zealous benevolence 
reconcile him to that judgment, by which they 
are detected ; but he who endeavours *9nly the 
happiness of him whom he reproves, will adwaya 
have either the satisfaction of obtaining or deserv- 
ing kindness ; if he succeeds, he benefits his friend, 
and if he fails, he has at least the consciousness 
that he sufiers for only doing well. 

Y3 
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N» 41w TUESDAY, AUGUST 7, 1750. 



Nulla recordanti lux ^stinj^rata gravisquc, 
Nulla fuit cujus non tncmitiisse veltt* 
Ampliat atatis spatium tibi vir bonui, hoc est 
Vi'vere bis, %>itapossg priorefruu 

MART. 
No day*8 remembrance shall the ^ood regret. 
Nor wish one bitter moment to forget ; 
They stretch the limits of this narrow span» 
And by enjoying, live past life again. 

F, LEWIS. 

So few of the hours of life are filled up with ob- 
jects adequate to the mind of man, and so frequent- 
ly are we in want of present pleasure or employ- 
ment, that we are forced to hav-e recourse every 
moment to the past and future for supplemental sa- 
tisfactions, and relieve the vacuities of our beings 
by recollection of former passages, or anticipation 
of events to come. 

I cannot but consider this necessity of searching 
on every side for matter on which the attention 
may be employed, as a strong proof of the superi- 
or and celestial nature of the soul of man. We 
have no reason to believe that other creatures have 
higher faculties, or more extensive capacities, than 
the preservation of themselves, or their species, re- 
quires ; they seem always to be fully employed, 
or to be completely at ease without employment, 
to feel few intellectual miseries or pleasures, and 
to have no exuberance of understanding to lay out 
upon curiosity or caprice, but to have their minds 
exactly adapted to their bodies, with few other 
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ideas than such as corporal pain or pleasure impress 
upon them. 

Of memory, which makes so large a part of the 
excellence of the human soul, and which has so 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
small portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief with which the dams 
lament the loss of their young, proportionate to the 
tenderness with which they caress, the assiduity 
with which they feed, or the vehemence with 
which they defend them. Their regard for their 
offspring, when it is before their eyes, is not, in 
appearance, less than that of a human parent; but 
when it is taken away, it is very soon forgotten, 
and after a short absence, if brought again, wholly 
disregarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their senses, and 
acarce any power of comparing the present with 
the past, and regulating their conclusions from ex- 
perience, may be gathered from this, that their in- 
tellects are produced in their full perfection. The 
sparrow that was hatched last spring makes her first 
nest the ensuing season, of the same materials, and 
with the same art, as in any following year ; and 
the hen conducts and shelters her first brood of 
chickens with all the prudence that she ever attains. 

It has been asked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to common understandings, 
how reason differs from instinct ; and Prior has 
with no great propriety made Solomon himself de- 
clare, that, to distinguish them, is the fool's igno- 
rance, and the pedant's pride. To give an accurate 
answer to a question, of which the tenxv^ "ax^ tvoX. 
completely understood, is in\po£,s'iyV^ \ vrci ^^ ^-^^^- 
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know in what either reason or instinct consist, and 
therefore cannot tell with exactness how they dif- 
fer ; but surely, he that contemplates a ship and a 
bird's nest will not be long without finding out, 
that the idea of the one was impressed at once, 
and continued through all the progressive descents 
of the species, without variation or improvement ; 
and that the other is the result of expeiiments 
compared with experiments, has grown, by ac- 
cumulated observation, from less to grreater excel- 
lence, and exliibits the collective knowledge of 
different ages and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power 
which places those images before the mind, upon 
which the judgment is to be exercised, and which 
treasures up the determinations that are once pass- 
ed, as the rules of future action, or grounds of 
subsequent conclusions. 

It is, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be said to place us in the class of moral agents. 
If we were to act only in consequence of some im- 
mediate impulse, and receive no direction from in- 
ternal motives of choice, we should be pushed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or 
reason for the most part to prefer one thing to 
another, because we could make no comparison but 
of objects which might both happen to be present. 

We owe to memory not only the increase of our 
knowledge, and our progress in rational inquiries* 
but many other intellectual pleasures. Indeed* 
almost all that we can be said to enjoy is past or 
future ; the present is in perpetual motion,leave» 
118 as soon>as it arrives, ceases to be present before 
its presence is well perceived, and is only known to 
have existed by the effects Yrhich it leaves behind. 
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The greatest part of our ideas arises, therefore, 
from the view before or behind us, and we aro 
happy or miserable, according as we are affected 
by the survey of our life, or our prospect of fu- 
ture existence. 

With regard to futurity, when events are at 
such a distance from us, that we cannot take the 
whole concatenation into our view, we have gene- 
rally power enough over our imagination to turn it 
upon pleasing scenes, and can promise ourselves 
riches, honours, and delights, without interming- 
ling those vexations and anxieties, with which all 
human enjoyments are polluted. If fear breaks 
in on one side, and alarms us with dangers and dis- 
appointments, we can call in hope on the other, to 
solace us with rewards, and escapes, and victories; 
so that we are seldom without means of paUiating 
remote evils, and can generally soothe ourselves to 
tranquillity whenever any troublesome presage hap- 
pens to attack us. 

It is, therefore, I believe, much more common 
for the sohtary and thoughtful, to amuse themselves 
with schemes of the future, than reviews of the 
past : for the future is pliant and ductile, and 
will be easily moulded by a strong fancy into any 
form. But the images which memory presents are 
of a stubborn and untractable nature, the objects 
of remembrance have already existed, and left their 
signature behind them impressed upon the mind, 
so as to defy all attempts of rasure or of change. 

As the satisfactions, therefore, arising from me- 
mory are less arbitrary, they are more solid ; and 
are, indeed, the only joys which we can call our 
pwn. Whatever we have once reposited, as Drydea 
expresses it, in the sacred treaa\ire oi \)ae ^^iSX'> \^ 
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out of the reach of accident or violence^ nor can 
be lost either by our own weakness or andthet^s 
malice : 

Non tamen irrttum • 
^uodeunque retro est ejlciet; neque 
^ifif^gftf infectumque reddet, 
^uodfugiens semel bora verity 

Be fair or foul, or rain or 'shine. 

The joys I have possessed in spite of fate are minek 
Not Heav*n itself upon the past has pow*r. 
But what has been has been, and I have had my hour. 

DRYDEN. 

There is certainly no greater happiness than to be 
able to look back on a life usefully and virtuously 
employed, to trace our own progress in existence, 
by such tokens as excite neither shame nor sorrow* 
Life, in which nothing has been done or suffered 
to distinguish one day from another, is to him thai 
has passed it, as if it had never been, except that 
he is conscious how ill he has husbanded the great 
deposit of his Creator. Life, made memorable by 
crimes, and diversified through its several periods 
by wickedness, is indeed easily reviewed, but re* 
viewed only with horror and remorse. 

The great consideration which ought to influence 
us in the use of the present moment, is to arise 
from the effect, which, as well or ill applied, it 
must have upon the time to come ; for though iu 
actual existence be inconceivably short, yet its ef- 
fects are unlimited , and there is not the smallest 
point of time but may extend its consequences^ 
either to our hurt or oiu- advantage, throus^h all 
eternity, and give us reason to remember it foif 
ever, with anguish or exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory seems parti* 
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cularly to claim predominance over the other fa- 
culties of the mind, ia our declining age. It ha» 
been remarked by former writers, that old men are 
generally narrative, and fall easily into recitals of 
past transaction8,andaccountsofpersons known to 
them in their youth. When we approach the 
verge of the grave, it ia more eminently true ; 

Vitit tuiKtna bttvii if cm naj vital inchoart iMgam. 

Lite's span forbidi thre to Extend ihj cam. 
Anil itretch lb} bopea bejond thy years. 

We have no longer any possibility of great vicissi- 
tudes in our favour ; the changes which are to 
happen in the world will come too late for our ac- 
commodation ; and those who have no hope be- 
fore them, and to whom their present state is pain- 
ful and irksome, must of necessity turn their 
thoughts back to try what retrospect will afford. 
It ought, therefore, to be the care of those who 
wish to pass the last hours with comfort, to lay- 
up such a treasure of pleasingideas, as shall support 
the expencas of that time which is to depend whol- 
(y upon the fund already acquired. 



Seek here, ye young, the utchor of your mind \ 
Here niff'ring age > blen'd poniion End. 

ILPHiMtTOM] 

In youth, however unhappy, we solace 
with Uie hope of better fortune j and 
vicious, appease our consciences with iat« 
repentance ; but the time comes at last) titij 
Kfe has no more to promise, in which hai 
be drawn only from recollection, and wtt 
att that we caa recollect wkli pVa,iM,t«. 
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N^ 42. SATURDAY, AUGUST 11. 1750. ' 



Mibi tarda Jiuunt ingrataqve tempora* 

HOR. 

How heavily my time revolves along. 

ELPHINSTON. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
MR RAMBLER, 

I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequeutly lay your papers aside 
before I have read them through ; yet I cannot 
but confess, that, by slow degrees, you have raised 
my opinion of your understanding, and that 
though I believe it will be long befoie I can be 
prevailed upon to regard you with much kindness, 
you have, however, more of my esteem than those 
whom I sometimes make happy with opportunities, 
to fill my tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I shall 
therefore chuse you for the confident of my dis- 
tresses, and ask your counsel with regard to the 
means of conquering or escaping them, though I 
never expect from you any of that softness and 
pliancy which constitutes the petfection of a com- 
panion for the ladies ; as, in the place where I now 
am, I have recourse to the mastiff for protectioiif 
though I have no intention of making him a lap* 
dog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
numerous and more frequent assemblies at herhoiuei 
than any other person in the same quarter of the 
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town. I was bred from my earliest infancy in a 
perpetual tumult of pleasure, and remember to 
have heard of little else than messages, visits, play* 
houses, and balla ; of the awkwardness of one 
woman, and the coquetry of another ; the charm- 
ing convenience of some rising fashion, the difficul- 
ty of playing a new game, the incidents of a mas- 
querade, and the dreases of a court-night. I knew 
before I was ten years old all the rules of paying 
and receiving visits, and to howmuch civility every 
one of my acquaintance was intitled ; and was 
able to return, with the proper degree of reserve 
or of vivacity, the stated and established answer to 
every compliment ; so that I Was very soon cele- 
brated as a wit and a beauty, and had heard before 
I was thirteen all that is ever said to a young 
lady. My mother was generous to so uncommon 
a degree as to be pleased with my advance into 
life, and allowed me, without envy or reproof, to 
enjoy the -same happiness with herself; though 
most women about her own age were very angry to 
see young girls so forward, and many fine gentle- 
men told her how cruel it was to throw new 
chains upon mankind, and to tyranni/e over them 
at the same time with her own charms, and those 
of her daughter. 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and 
have passed of each year nine months in town, aod 
three at Richmond ; so that my time haa been 
■pent uniformly in the same company, and the - 
same amusements, except at fiuhion bas introd 
liew diversions, orthe revolution! of (he gay v 
have afforded new succesaioni of wits and t 
Howerer, my mother ii to good i 
Vou IV. Z 
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S'leasure, that I have no spare hours upon mjr 
ands ; for every morning brings some new ap- 
pointment, and every night is hurried away by the 
necessity of making our appearence at different 
places, and of being with one lady at the open^ 
and with another at the card^table. 

When the time came of settling our scheme of 
felicity for the summer, it was determined that I 
should pay a visit to a rich aunt in a remote coim<. 
ty. As you know the chief conversation of aU 
tea-tables in the spring, arises from a communica* 
tion of the manner in which time is to be passed 
till winter, it was a great I'elief to the banrcnnesa 
of our topicks, to relate the pleasures that wer^ ia 
store for me, to describe my uncle's seat, with the 
park and gardens, the charming walks and beautl* 
ful waterfalls ; and every one told me how muck 
she envied me, and what satisfaction she had once 
enjoyed in a situation of the same kind. 

As we are all credulous io our own favour, and 
willing to imagine some latent satisfaction in any 
thing which we have not experienced, I will con- 
fess to you, without-restraint, that I had suffered 
my head to be filled with expectations of some 
nameless pleasure in a rural life, and that I hoped 
for the happy hour that should set me free £rom 
noise, and flutter, and ceremony, dismiss me to the 
peaceful shade, and lull me in content and tranquil- 
lity. To solace myself under the misery of delay^ 
I sometimes heard a studious lady of my acquain- 
tance read pastorals, I was delighted with scarce 
any talk but of leaving the town, and never went 
to bed without dreaming of groves, and meadowy 
and frisking lambs. 
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At length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and 
taw the coach at the door ; I sprung in with 
ecstacy, qiiarrelled with my maid fof being too 
long in taking leave of the other servants, and 
rejoiced as the ground grew less which lay be- 
tween me and the completion of my wishes. A 
few days brought me to a large old house» en- 
compassed on three sides with woody hills> and 
looking from the front on a gentle river, the sight 
of which renewed all my expectations of pleasure, 
^d gave me some t^gret for having lived so long 
without the enjoyment which these delightful 
•cenes were now to afford me. My aunt came out 
to receive me, but in a dress so far removed from 
the present fashion, that I could scarcely look upon 
Ker without laughter, which would have been no 
Idnd requital for the trouble which she had taken 
to make herself fine against my arrival. The 
night and the next morning were driven along 
with inquiries about our famjfly ; my aunt then 
explained our pedigree, and told me stories of my 
great grandfather^s bravery in the civil wars, nor 
was it less than three days before I could persuade 
hsT to leave me to myself. 

At last (economy prevailed ; she went in the 
itsual manner about her own affairs, and I was at 
fiberty to range in the wilderness, and sit by the 
cascade. The novelty of the objects about me 
pleased me for a while, but after a few days they 
were new no longer, and I soon began to perceive 
that the country was not my element ; that 
lliades, and flowers, and lawns, and waters, had 
▼ery soon exhausted all their power of pleasing^ 
and that I had not in myself any fund of 8atida.a-> 
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tion with which 1 could supply the loss of my 
customary .amusements. 

^ I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth 
of our embraces, that I had leave to stay with her 
ten weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how shall 
I live through the remaining four ? I go out and 
return ; I pluck a flower, and throw it away ; I 
catch an insect, and when I have examined its 
colours, set it at liberty ; I fling a pebble into the 
water, and see one circle spread after another. 
When it chances to rain, I walk in the great hall* 
and watch the minute-hand upon the dial, or play 
with a litter of kittens, which the cat happens to 
have brought in a lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I shall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to 
visit us. They came at first with great eagernes* 
to see the fine lady from London, but when we 
met we had no common topick on which wc 
could converse ; they had no ciuiosity after plays^ 
operas, or music ; and I find as little satisfaction 
from their accounts of the quarrels or alliances of 
families, whose names, when once I can escape, I 
shall never hear. The women have now seen me, 
know how my gown is made, and are satisfied ; the 
men are generally afraid of me, and say little, be- 
cause they think themselves not at liberty to talk 
rudely. 

Thus am I condemned to solitude ; the day 
moves slowly forward, and I see the dawn with 
uneasiness, because I consider that night is at a 
great distance. I have tried to sleep by a brook, 
but find its murmurs ineffectual ; so that I am 
forped to be awake at least twelve hours, without 
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Tisits, without cards, without laughter, and with* 
6ut flattery. I walk because I am disgusted with 
sitting still, and sit because I am weary with 
tralking. I have no motive to action, por any 
object of love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I 
cannot dress with spirit, for I have neither rival 
nor admirer. I cannot dance without a partner^ 
nor be kind or cruel without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and such it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. I have not yet 
declared against existence, nor called upon the 
destinies to cut my thread ; but I have sincerely 
resolved not to condemn myself to such another 
summer, nor too hastily to flatter myself with hap-^ 
piness. Yet I have heard, Mr Rambler, of those 
who never thought themselves so much at ease at 
in solitude, and cannot but suspect it to be some 
way or other my own fault, that, without great 
pain, either of mind or body, I am thus weary of 
myself ; that the current of youth stagnates, and 
that I am languishing in a dead calm, for want of 
tome external impulse. I shall therefore think you 
a benefactor to our sex, if you will teach me the 
art of living alone; for I am confident, that a 
thousand and a thousand and a thousand ladies, 
who affect to talk with ecstacies of the pleasures of 
the country, are in reality like me, longing for the 
winter, and wishing to be delivered from them-^^ 
selves by company and diversion* 

I am, Sir, Yours, 

SUPHELI4* 
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N* 43. TUESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1740. 



Tlumine perpetuo torrens solet aerim ire, 
Sed tamen bae brevis est^ ilia ptrcnnis aqua* 

OVID. 

In course impetuous soon the torrent dries, 
1'he brook a constant peaceful stream supplies. 

F. LEWIS. 

It is observed by those who have written on the 
constitution of the human body, and the ori- 
ginal of those diseases by which it is afflicted, that 
every man comes into the world morbid, that 
there is no temperature so exactly regulated but 
that some humour is fatally predominant, and that 
we are generally impregnated, in our first entrance 
upon life, with the seeds of that malady, which^ 
in time, shall bring us to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to the 
intellectual faculties. Some that imagine them- 
selves to have looked with more than common pene-* 
tration into human nature, have endeavoured to 
persuade us that each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purposes, and with 
desires unalterably determined to particular objects, 
from which the attention cannot be long diverted, 
and which alone, as they are well or ill pursued, 
must produce the praise or blame, the happioest 
•r misery of his future life. 
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This position has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved with strength proportionate to the assur« 
ance with which it has been advanced, and per- 
haps will never gain much prevalence by a close 
examination. 

If the doctrine of innate ideas be itself disput- 
able, there seems to be little hope of establisliing 
an opinion, which supposes that even comphcations 
of ideas have been given us at our birth, and that 
we are made by nature ambitious, or covetous, 
before we know the meaning of either powei* or 
money. 

Yet as every step in the progression of existence 
changes our position with respect to the things 
about us, so as to lay us open to new assauhs and 
particular dangers, and subjects us to inconvenien- 
cies from which any other situation is exempt ; as 
a publick or a private life, youth and age, wealth 
and poverty, have all some evil closely adherent, 
wliich cannot wholly be escaped, but by quitting 
the state to which it is annexed, and submitting to 
the incumbrances of some other condition ; so it 
cannot be denied, that every difference in the 
structure of the mind has its advantages and its 
wants ; and that failures and defects being insepar- 
able fix>m humanity, however the powers of un- 
derstanding be extended or contracted, there will 
on one side or the other always be an avenue to 
error or miscarriage. 

There seem to be some souls suited to great and 
others to little employments ; some formed to soar 
adoft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a nar- 
row sphere. Of these the one is always in danger 



of becoming useless by a daring ilegligencey the 
other by a scrupulous solicitude ; the one collecti 
many ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the other 
is busied in minute accuracy, but without compass 
and without dignity. 

The general error of those who possess poweifid 
and evelated understandings is, that they form 
schemes of too great extent, and flatter themsdives 
too hastily with success ; they feel their own force 
to be great, and by the complacency with which 
every man surveys himself, imagine it still greater 5 
they therefore look oUt for undertakings worthy 
of their abilities, and engage in them with very 
little precaution, for they imagine that, without 
premeditated measures, they shall be able to find 
expedients in all difficulties. They are naturally 
apt to consider all prudential maxims as bdow 
their regard, to treat with contenxpt those securi- 
ties and resources which others know themselves 
bbligcd to provide, and disdain to accoiuplisk 
their purposes by established means and commoa 
gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by the pride of ia- 
tellectual superiority, is very fatal to great designs^ 
The resolution of the combat is seldom equal to 
the vehemence of the charge. He that meets with 
4kn opposition which he did not expect loses hit 
courage. The violence of' his £rst onset is €uc<< 
ceeded by a lasting and unconquerable langour } 
miscarriage makes him fearful of giving way to 
sew hopes ; and the contemplation of an attempt 
in which he has fallen below his own expectations, 
is painful and vexatious ; he therefore naturally 
turns his attention to more pleasing objects, and 
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habituates his imagination to other entertainments^ 
till, by slow degrees, he quits his first pursuit, and 
suffers some other project to take possession ofhit 
thoughts, in which the same ardour of mind pro- 
mises him again certain success, and which disap- 
pointments of the same kind compel him to 
abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the 
steadiness and perseverance always necessai-y in the 
conduct of a complicated scheme, where many in- 
terests are to be connected, many movements to be 
adjusted, and the joint effort of distinct and inde- 
pendent powers to be directed to a single points 
In all important events which have been suddenly 
brought to pass, chance has been the agent rather 
than reason; and therefore, however those who 
seemed to preside in the transaction, may have been 
celebrated by such as loved or feared thenii, suc- 
ceeding times have commonly considered them as 
fortunate rather than prudent. Every design in 
which the connection is regularly traced from the 
first motion to the last, must be formed and exe- 
cuted by calm intrepidity, and requires not only 
courage which danger cannot turn aside, but con- 
stancy which fatigues cannot weary, and contri- 
vance which impediments cannot exhaust. 

All the performances of human art, at which 
we look with praise or wonder, are instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance : it is by this that 
the quarry becomes a pyramid, and that distant 
counlries are united with canals. If a man was 
to compare the effect of a single stroke of a pick- 
axj or of one impression of the spade, with tba 
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general design and last result, he woiild be ovtr^ 
whelmed by the sense of their disproportion ; yet 
those petty operations, incessantly continued, ia 
time surmount the greatest difiEiculties, and rooiui« 
tains are levelled, and odeans boimded, by the sleo* 
der force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that 
those who have any intention of deviating from 
the beaten roads of life, and acquiring a reputation 
superior to names hourly swept away by time 
among the refuse of fame, should add to their 
reason, and their spirit, the power of persisting ia 
their purposes ; acquire the art of sapping what 
they cannot batter, and the habit of vanquishing 
obstinate resistance by obstinate attacks. 

The student who would build his knowledge on 
•olid foundations, and proceed by just degrees to 
the pinnacles of truth, is directed by the great 
philosopher of France to begin by doubting of his 
own existence. In like manner, ^yhoever w<»uld 
complete any arduous and intricate enterprise 
shoidd, as soon as his imagination can cool after 
the first blaze of hope, place before his own eyes 
every possible embarrasment that may retard or 
defeat him. He should first question the probabi« 
iity of success, and then endeavour to remove the 
objections that he has raised. It is proper, says 
x>ld Markham, to exercise your horse on the more 
inconvenient side of the course, that if he shoidd 
in the race, be forced upon it, he may not be dis-> 
couraged ; and Horace advises his poetical friend 
to consider every day as the last which he shafli 
enjoy, because that will always give pleasure whidi 
we receive beyond our hopes. If we alaxm om>^ 
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selves beforehand with more difficulties than we 
really find, we shall be animated by unexpected 
facility with double spirit ; and if we find our 
cautions and fears justified by the consequence,^ 
there will however happen nothing against which 
provision has not been made, no sudden shock will 
be received^ nor will the main scheme be discon- 
certed. 

There is indeed some danger lest he that too 
scrupulously balances probabilities, and too perspi- 
caciously foresees obstacles, should remain always 
in a state of inaction, without venturing upon at- 
tempts on which he may perhaps spend his labour 
without advantage. But previous despondence it 
not the fault of those for whom this essay is de- 
signed ; they who require to be warned against 
precipitation, will not suffer more fear to intrude 
into their contemplations than isqecessary to allay 
the effervescence of an agitated fancy. As Des 
Cartes has kindly shewn how a ma^ may prove to 
himself his own existence, if once he can be prevail- 
ed upon to question it, so the ardent and adventu- 
rous will not be long without finding some plausi- 
ble extenuation of the greatest difficulties. Such 
indeed, is the uncertainity of all human affairs, that 
seciinty and despair are equal follies ; and as it it 
presumption and arrogance to anticipate triumphs. 
It is weakness and cowardice to prognosticate mis- 
carriages. The numbers that have been stopped 
in their career of happiness are sufficient to shew 
fhe uncertainty of human foresight ; but there are 
not wanting contrary instances of such succest 
obtained against all appearances, as may warrant 
the boldest flights of genius^ if they av^ %>x^^<>w.^ 
\j uDsbakej2 perseveraxicc. 
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N'^44, SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 17Sa 



HOMEft. 



-Dreams descend from Jove. 

POPE. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 



StR, 

I HAD lately a very remarkable dream, whici 
made so strong an impression on me, that I re- 
member it every word ; and if you are not bet- 
ter employed, }^u may read the relation of it, a« 
follows : 

Methought I was in the midst of a very enter- 
taining set of company, and extremely delighted 
in attending to a lively conversation, when on a 
sudden I perceived one of the most shocking figure* 
imagination can frame, advancing towards me. 
She was drest in black, her skin was contracted 
into a thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in 
her head, and her complexion pale and livid as the 
countenance of death. Her looks were filled with 
terror and unrelenting severity, and her hands 
armed with whips and scorpions. As soon as she 
came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice that 
chilled my very blood, she bid me follow her. I 
obeyed, and she led me through rugged paths, 
beset with briars and thorns, into a deep soli- 
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tary valley. Wterever sh^ passed, the fading 
Verdure withered beneath her steps ; her pestilen- 
tial breath infected the air with malignant vapour*, 
obscured the lustre of the sun, and involved the 
fair face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismd 
bowlings resounded through the forest, from every 
baleful tree the night-raven uttered his dreadful 
note, and the prospect was filled with desolation 
and horror. In the midst of this tremendous 
scene my execrable guide addressed me in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

" Retire with me, O rash unthinking mortal, 
** from the vain allurments of a deceitful world, 
** dnd learn that pleasure was not designed the 
** portion of human life. Man was bom to mourn 
** and to be wretched ; this is the condition of 
** all below the stars, and whoever endeavours to 
** oppose it, acts in contradiction to the will of 
** Heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchantment* 
** of youth and social delight, and here consecrate 
" the solitary hours to lamentation and wpe. Mi- 
•* sery is the duty of all sublunary beings, and 
** every enjoyment is an offence to the deity, who 
** is to be worshipped only by the mortification of 
•* every sense of pleasure, and the everlasting exer- 
** cise of sighs and tears." 

This melancholy picture of life quite sunk my 
spirits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of 
joy within me. I threw myself beneath a blasted 
yeugh, where the winds blew cold anddismalround 
my head, and dreadful apprehensions chilled my 
heart. Here I resolved to lie till the hand of* 
death, which I impatiently invoked, should put an 
end to the miseries of a life so deplorably wret.Q\\fc^* 

Vol. IV. A a 



f 
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In this sad situation,'! espied on one hand of me a 
deep onuddy river, whose heavy waves rolled on 
in slow sullen murmurs. Here I determined to 
plunge, and was just upon the brink, when I found 
myself suddenly drawn back. I turned about, 
and was surprised by the sight of the loveliest 
object I had ever beheld. The most engaging 
charms of youth and beauty appeared in all her 
form 5 effulgent glories sparkled in her eyes, and 
their awful splendors were softened by the gentlest 
looks of compassion and peace. At her approach 
the frightful spectre, who had before tormented 
me, vanished away, and with her all the horrors 
she had caused. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into cheerful sunshine, the groves recovered their 
verdure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite 
transported at this unexpected change, and reviv- 
ing pleasure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpressible sweetness, my beaute- 
ous deliverer thus uttered her divine instructions : 

" My name is Religion. I am the offspring 
" of Truth and Love, and the parent of Ben e- 
" volence, Hope, and Joy. That monster 
** from whose power I have freed you is called 
"Superstition; she is the child of Discon- 
<< TENT, and her followers are FsARand Sorrow. 
•* Thus different as we are, she has often the inso- 
*< lence to assume my name and character, and 
<* seduces unhappy mortals to think us the same, 
^^ till she, at length, drives them to the borders 
** of Despair, Uiat dreadful abyss into which 
<« yoi^ were just going to sink. 

^^ Lopk round suid gurvey the Yarioui beauties 
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* of the globe, which heaven has destined for the 

* seat of the human race, and consider whether a 

* world thus exquisitely framed could be meant 

* for the abode of misery and pain. For what 

* end has the lavish hand of Providence diffused 

* such innumerable objects of delight, but that 

* all might' rejoice in the privilege of existence, 

* and be filled with gratitude to the beneficent 

* Author of it ? Thus to enjoy the blessings he 

* has sent, is virtue and obedience ; and to reject 

* them merely as means of pleasure, is pitiable 

* ignorance or absurd perverseness. Infinite good- 

* ness, is the source of created existence ; the pro- 

* per tendency of every rational being, from the 

* highest order of raptured seraphs to the meanest 

* rank of men, is to rise incessantly from lower 

* degrees of happiness to higher. They have 

* each faculties assigned them for various orders 

< of delights." 

" What," cried I, " is this the language of 

* Religion ? Does she lead her votaries through 

< flowery paths, and bid them pass an unlaborious 

* life ? Where are the painful toils of virtue, the 

* mortifications of penitents, the self-denying exer- 

* cises of saints and heroes ?*' 

** The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," 
answered she mildly, " do not consist in unbounded 
«* indulgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult oiF 
*< passions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
<* of light amusements. Yielding to immoral 
« pleasure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 
•< trifling ones debases it ; both in their degree 
** disqualify it for its genuine good, and consign it 
" over to wretchedness. Whoever would be really 
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happy, must make the diligent and regular exer- 
cise of his superior powers his chief attention,* 
adoring the perfections of his Maker, expressing 

* good-will to his fellow-creatures, cultivating 

* inward rectitude. To his lower faculties he 
' must allow such gratifications as will, by refiresh- 
' ing him, invigorate his nobler pursuits. In the 
' regions inhabited by angelick natures unming- 

* led felicity for ever blooms ; joy flows there 

* with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor needs 

* there any mound to check its course. Beings 
^ conscious of a frame of mind originally diseased, 
^ as all the human race has cause to be, must use 

* the regimen of a stricter self-government. Who- 
' ever has been guilty of voluntary excesses, must 
^ patiently submit both to the painful working^ 

* of nature, and needful severities of medicine, 
^ in order to his cure. Still he is intitled to a 

* moderate share of whatever alleviating accom- 
' modations this fair mansion of his merciful Pa*- 
^ rent affords, consistent with his recovery. And 
^ in proportion as this recovery advances, the 
' liveliest joy will spring from his secret sense of 
^ an amended and improving heart. — So far from 

* the horrors of despair is the condition even of 
^ the guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the 
^ thought of the gulph into which thou wast but 
' now going to plunge. 

<* While the most faulty have every encourage- 
' ment to amend, the more innocent soul will be 
' supported with still sweeter consolations under 
^ all its experience of human infirmities ; sup- 
' ported by the gladdening assurances that every 
** sincere endeavour to outgrow them, . shall bo 
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<< assisted, accepted, and rewarded. To such a 
*< one the lowliest self-abasement is but a deep 
*^ laid foundation for the most elevated hopes | 
** since they who faithfully examine and acknow<« 
<< ledge what they ai'e, shall be enabled under my 
^^ conduct to become what they desire. The 
*^ Christian and the hero are inseparable ; and to the 
*< aspiring^ of unassuming trust, and filial conii<» 
•* dence, are set no bounds. To him who is ani* 
•* mated with a view of obtaining approbation 
*• from the Sovereigfn of the universe, no difficulty 
*^ is insurmountable. Secure in this pursuit of 
<« every needful aid, his conflict with the severest 
'* pains and trials, is little more than the vigorout 
f^ exercises of a mind in health. His patient de- 
<* pendence on that providence which looks through 
*• all eternity, his silent resignation, his ready ac- 
^* commodation of his thoughts and behaviour to 
** its inscrutable ways, is at once the most excef* 
-♦< lent sort of self-denid, and a source of the most 
•< exalted transports. Society is the true sphere 
« of human yirtue. In social, active life, difficul-' 
•* ties will perpetually be met with ; restraints of*^ 
^< many kinds will be necessary ; and studying to 
*< behave right in respect of these, is a disciplincr 
** of the human heart, useful to others, and im- 
** proving to itself. Suffering is no duty, but 
*< where it is necessary to avoid guilt, or to do 
<K good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it 
<< strengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
'* lessens the generous activity of virtue. TJier 
«* happiness allotted to man in his present state, is 
<* indeed faint and low, compared with his immor^ 
^< tal prospects^ and noble capacities f but \tt 
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*• wKatever portion of it the distributing hand of 
•* Heaven offers to each individual, is a needful sup- 
•* port and refreshment for the present moment, so 
** far as it may not hinder the attaining of his final 
** destination. 

** Return then vi^ith me from continual misery 
** to moderate enjoyment and grateful alacrity. 
** Return from the contracted views of solitude to 
** the proper duties of a relative and dependent 
** being. Religion is not confined to cells and 
" closets, nor restrained to sullen^retirement. These 
" are the gloomy doctrines of Superstition, 
'* by which she endeavours to break those chains 
** of benevolence and social affection, that link 
** the welfare of every particular with that of the 
** whole. Remember that the greatest honour you 
** can pay to the Author of your being is by such a 
** cheerful behaviour, as discovers a mind satisfied 
** v^ith his dispensations." 

Here my preceptress paused, and I was going to 
express my acknowledgments for her discourse, 
when a ring of beUs from the neighbouring village, 
and a new-risen sun darting his beams through my 
windows awakened me. 

I am, Yours, &c» 
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N*' 45. TUESDAY, AUGUST 21, 1750. 



EURIP. 



07«» yv^in w^oc «»/§< /w* //;(;or«/«> 

This is the chief felicity of life, 

That concord smile on the connubial bed; 

But now 'tis hatred al l 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Though, in the dissertations which you 
have given us on marriage, very just cautions 
are laid down against the common causes of infe- 
licity, and the necessity of having, in that import- 
ant choice, the first regard to virtue, is carefully 
inculcated ; yet I cannot think the subject so much 
exhausted, but that a little reflection would present 
to the mind many questions, in the discussion of 
which great numbers are interested, and many pre- 
cepts which deserve to be more particularly and 
forcibly impressed. 

You seem, Hke most of the writers that have 
gone before you, to have allowed, as an uncon- 
tested principle, that Marriage is generally unhap- 
py : but I know not whether a man who professes 
to think for himself and concludes from his own 
observations, does not depart from his character 
when he follows the crowd thus implicity, and 
receives maxima without recdling them to a n.^^ 
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examination^ especially when they comprise so 
wide a circuit of life, and include such variety of 
circumstances. As I have an equal right with 
others to give my opinion of the objects about me# 
and a better title to determine concerning that state 
which I have tried, than many who talk of it 
without experience, I am unwilling to be restrained 
by mere authority from advancing what, I be- 
lieve, an accurate view of the world will confirm^ 
that marriage is not commonly unhappy, otherwise 
than as life is unhappy ; and that most of those 
who complain of connubial miseries, have as much 
satisfaction as their nature would have admitted^ 
or their conduct procured, in any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both sexes repine 
at their change, relate the happiness of their earlier 
years, blame the folly and rashness of their own 
choice, and warn those whom they see coming into 
the world against the same precipitance and infatua- 
tion. But it is to be remembered, that the day$ 
which they so much wish to call back, are the days 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of 
novelty and improvement, of ardour and of hopey 
of health and vigour of body, of gaiety an4 lignl:-' 
ness of heart. It is not easy to surround life 
with any circumstances in which youth will not be 
delightful ; and I am afraid that whether married 
or unmarried, we shall find the vesture of terrestri;^ 
existence more heavy and cumbrous the longer it 
is worn. 

That they censure themselves for the indiscre- 
tion of their c^ioice, is not a sufficient proef th^^ 
they have chosen ill, since we see the sami^ discou'* 
teat at everjr other part of life which we ca&aoS 
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change. Converse with ahnost any man grown 
bid in a profession, and you will find him regret- 
ting that he did not enter into some different 
course, to which he too late finds his genius bet- 
ter adapted, or in which he discovers that wealth 
and honour are more easily attained. ** The 
** merchant," says Horace, " envies the soldier, 
** and the soldier recounts the felicity of the mer- 
** chant ; the lawyer, when his clients harass him, 
** calls out for the quiet of the countryman ; and 
** the countryman when business calls him to town, 
** proclaims that there is no happiness but amidst 
** opulence and crowds." Every man recounts 
t he inconveniences of his own station, and thinks 
those of any other less, because he has not felt 
them- Thus the married praise the ease and free- 
dom of a single state, and the single fly to mar- 
riage from the weariness of solitude. From all 
our observations we may collect with certainty, 
that misery is the lot of man, but cannot discover 
in what particular condition it will find most alle- 
viations ; or whether all external appendages are 
not, as we use them> the causes either of good 
or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for 
ease from change of posture ; he changes it, and 
finds himself equally tormented : and of the same 
kind are the expedients by which he endeavours to 
obviate or elude those uneasinesses to which mor- 
tality will always be subject. It is not likely that 
the married state is eminently miserable, since we 
gee such numbers, whom the death of their part- 
ners has set free from it, entering it again. 

Wives and husbands are indeed incessantly com- 
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plaining of each other ; and there would be reason 
for imagining that almost every house was infested 
with perversenesa or oppression beyond human 
sufFerance, did we not know upon how small occa- 
sions some minds burst out into lamentations and 
reproaches, and how naturally every animal re* 
venges his pain upon those who happen to be near, 
without any nice examination of its cause. We 
are always willing to fancy ourselves within a little 
of happiness, and when, with repeated efforts, we 
cannot reach it, persuade ourselves that it is inter- 
cepted by an ill-paired mate, since if we could find 
any other obstacle, it would be our own fault that 
it was not removed. 

Anatomists have often remarked, that though 
our diseases are sufficiently numerous and severe, 
yet when we inquire into the structure of the body, 
^e tenderness of some parts, the minuteness of 
others, and the immense multiplicity of animal func- 
tions that must concur to the healthful and vigorous 
exercise of all our powers, there appears reason to« 
wonder rather that we are preserved so long, than 
that we perish so soon ; and that our frame subsists 
for a single day, or hour, without disorder, rather 
than that it should be broken or obstructed by 
violence of accidents or length of time. 

The same reflection arises in my mind, upon 
observation of the manner in which marriage iK 
frequently contracted. When I see the avaricious 
and crafty taking companions to their tables, and 
their beds, without any inquiry but after fann» 
and money ; or the giddy and thoughtless uniting 
themselves for life to those whom they have only 
leen by the light of tapers at a ball i when partntt 
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make articles for their children, without inquiring 
after their consent ; when some marry for heirs to 
disappoint their brothers, and others throw them- 
selves into the arms of those whom they do not 
loTe, because they have found them«elve8 rejected 
where they were more solicitous to please ; when 
some marry because their servants cheat them, some 
because they squander their own money, some be- 
cause their houses are pestered with company, some 
because they will live like other people, and some 
only because they are sick of themselves, I am not 
so much inclined to wonder that marriage is some- 
times unhappy, as that it appears so little loaded 
with calamity ; and cannot but conclude that so- 
ciety has something in itself eminently agreeable to 
human nature, when I find its pleasures so great, 
that even the ill choice of a companion can hardly 
overbalance them. 

By the ancient custom of the Muscovites, the 
men and women never saw each other till they 
were joined beyond the power of parting. It may 
be suspected that by this method many unsuitable 
matches were produced, and many tempers associ- 
ated that were not qualified to give pleasure to 
each other. Yet, perhaps among a people so little 
delicate, where the paucity of gratifications and 
the uniformity of life gave no opportunity for ima- 
gination to interpose its objections, there was not 
much danger of capricious dislike, and while they 
felt neither cold nor hunger, they might live 
quietly together, without any thought of the de- 
fects of one another. 

Amongst us, whom knowledge has made nice, 
V^d affluence wantoo; there are^ ia^k^d^m^'^^^'^^'- 
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tions requisite to secure tranquillity : and yet if we 
observed the manner in which those converse, who 
have singled out each other for marriage, we shall 
perhaps, not think that the Russians lost much by 
their restraint. For the whole endeavour of botn 
parties, during the time of courtship, is to hinder 
themselves from being known, and to disguise their 
natural temper, and real desires, in hypocritical 
imitation, , studied compliance, and continued af- 
fectation. From the time that their love is avow- 
ed, neither sees the other but in a mask, and the 
cheat is managed often on both sides with so much 
art, and discovered afterwards with so much 
abruptness, that each has reason to suspect that 
some transformation has happened on the wedding- 
night, and that by a strange imposture one has been 
courted, and another married. 

I desire you, therefore, Mr. Rambler, to ques- 
tion all who shall hereafter come to you with ma- 
trimonial complaints, concerning their behaviour 
in the time of courtship, and inform them that 
they are neither to wonder nor repine, when a 
contract begim with fraud has ended in disap- 
pointment. 

I am^ 8cQ* 
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N^ 46. SATURDAY, AUGUST 25, 1750. 



GenuSf etproavoi et qua ttBufecimu* ipsi. 
Fix ea nostra v oco. 

OVID. 

Nought from my birth or ancestors I claim ; 
All is my own» my honour, and my shame. 



TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

SiKCE I find that you have paid so much rt« 
gard to my complaints as to publish them, I 
am inclined by vanity, or gratitude, to continue 
our correspondence ; and indeed, without either of 
these motives, am glad of an opportunity to write, 
for I am not accustomed to kepp in any thing that 
swells my heart, and have here none with whom I 
can freely converse. AVhile I am thus employed, 
some tedious hours will slip away, and when I re- 
turn to watch the clock, I shall find that I have 
disburdened myself of part of the day. 

You perceive that I do not pretend to write 
with much consideration of any thing but my own 
convenience ; and, not to conceal from you my 
real sentiments, the little time which I have spent, 
against my will, in solitary meditation, has not 
much contributed to my veneration for authors. I 
have now sufficient reason to suspect that, with all 
your splendid professions of wisdom, and seeming 
regard for truth, you have very little sincerity ; 
that you either write what you do tloV \}kvx^ ^'^^ 

Vol. IV. B b 
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willingly impose upon mankind, or that you take 
no care to think right, but while you set up your- 
selves as guides, mislead your followers by credu- 
lity or negligence ; that you) produce to the pub- 
lick whatever notions you can speciously maintain, 
or elegantly express, without inquiring whether 
they are just ; and transcribe hereditary falsehoods 
from old authors, perhaps as ignorant and careless 
as yourselves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I express myself 
with so much acrimony on a question in which 
women are supposed to have very Kttle interest ; and 
you are likely enough, for I have seen many in- 
stances of the sauciness of scholars, to tell me, that 
I am more properly employed in playing with my 
kittens, than in giving myself airs of criticism, and 
censuring the learned. But you are mistaken if 
you imagine that I am to be intimidated by your 
contempt, or silenced by your reproofs. As I 
read, I have a right to judge ; as I am injured £ 
have a right to complain ; and these privileges, 
which I have purchased at so dear a rate, I shall 
Bot easily be persuaded to resign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my business'; 
but as there are hours of leisure in the most active 
Hfe, I have passed the superfluities of time which 
the diversions of the town left upon my hands, in 
turning over a large collection of tragedies and ro- 
mances, where, amongst other sentiments common 
to all authors of this class, I have found almost 
every page filled with the charms and happiness of 
a country life ; that life to which every statesman, 
in the highest elevation of his prosperity, is contriv* 
iug to retire ; that ]i& to wihi^i every tragick 
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heroine in some scene or other wishes to have been 
bom, and which is represented as a certain refuge 
from foUy, from anxiety, from passion and froA 
guilt. 

It was impossible to read so many passionate ex* 
clamations^ and soothing descriptions, without 
feeling some desire to enjoy the state in which afl 
this felicity was to be enjoyed ; and therefore I 
received with raptures the invitation of my good 
aunt, and expected that byVome unknown influ* 
ence I should find all hopes and fears, jealousies 
and competitions, vanish from my heart upon my 
first arrival at the seats of innocence and tranquil- 
lity ; that I should sleep in halcyon bowertf, 
lind wander in elysian gardens, where I should meet 
with nothing but the softness of benevolence, the 
candour of simplicity, and the cheerfulness of con- 
tent ; where I should see reason exerting her so- 
vereignty over life, without any interruption from 
envy, avarice, or ambition, and every day passinir 
in such a matmer as the severest wisdom should 
Approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expected, and 
this I| had by an hundred ^^authors been taught to 
expect. By this expectation I was led hither, and 
here I live in perpetual uneasiness, without any 
other comfort than that of hoping to return to 
X>ondon. 

Having, since Iwrote my former letter, been dri* 
veti by the mere necessity of escaping from absolute 
inactivity, to make myself more acquainted with 
the affairs and inhabitants of this place, I am now 
no longer an absolute stranger to rural conversation 
and employments, but am far from discovet\!ci%vEL 
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them more innocence or wisdom, than in the sentir 
ments or conduct of those with whom I have pas- 
ted more cheerful and more fashionahle hours. 

It is common to reproach the tea-table, and the 
park, with giving opportunities and encourage- 
ment to scandal. I cannot wholly clear them 
from the charge ; but must, however, observe, 
in favour of the modish prattlers, that, if not by 
principle, we are at least by accident,, less guilty of 
defamation than th^ country ladies. For having 
greater numbers to observe and censure, we are 
commonly content to charge them only with their 
own faults or follies, and seldom give way to ma- 
levolei^e, but such as arises from some injury or 
affront, real or imaginary, offered to ourselves. But 
in these distant provinces, where the same fanniliet 
inhabit the same houses from age to age, they trans- 
mit and recount the faults of a whole succession. 
I have been informed how every estate in the neigh- 
bourhood was originally got, and find, if I may 
credit the accounts given me, that there is not a 
•ingle acre in the hands of the right owner. I 
have been told of intrigues between beaus and 
toasts that have been now three centuries in 
their quiet graves, and am often entertained with 
traditional scandal on persons of whose names there 
would have been no remenibrance, had they not 
comnutted somewhat that might disgrace their de- 
scendants. 

In one of my visits I happened to commend the 
air and dignity of a young lady, who had just left 
the company ; upon which two grave matrons 
looked with great slyness at each other, and the el- 
4er asked me whether I had ever aeen the picture of 
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Henry the Eighth. You may imagine that I did not 
immediately perceive the propriety of the question { 
but after having waited a while for information, I 
was told that the lady's grandmother had a great 
grandmother that was an attendant on Anna Bui- 
Ien» and supposed to have been too much a favour- 
ite of the king. 

If once there happens a quarrel between th^ 
principal persona of two families, the malignity is 
Continued without end, and it is common for old 
tnaids to fall out about some election, in which 
their grandfathers were competitors ^ the heart- 
burnings of the civil war are not yet extjnguish* 
ed ; there are two families in the neighbourhood 
who have destroyed each other's game from the 
time of Philip and Mary ; and when an account 
came of an inundation, which had injured the 
plantations of- a worthy gentleman, one of the 
hearers remarked, with exultation, that he mtight 
now have some notion of the ravages committeoVby 
his ancestors in their retreat from Bosworth. 

Thus malice and hatred descend here with an 
inheritance, and it is necessary to be well versed in 
history, that the various factions of this county 
may be understood. You cannot expect to be on 
good terms with families who are resolved to love 
nothing in common ; and in selecting your inti- 
mates, you are perhaps to consider which party 
you most favour in the barons wars. I have often 
lost the good opinion of my aunt's visitants by 
confounding the interests of York and Lancaster, 
and was once censured for sitting silent when Wil» 
liam Rufus was called a tyrant. I have, how€:^^Xy 
jnow thrown aside all pretences to c\xc\3Lta%v^oCvysvi 

B b 3 ■ 
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for I find it impossible in less that seven years to 
learn all the requisite qautions. At London, if 
you know your company, and their parents, you 
are safe ; but ypu are here suspected of alluding 
to the slips of great grandmothers, and of reviv- 
ing contests which were decided in armour by the 
redoubted knights of ancient times. I hope there- 
fore that you will not condemn my impatience, if 
I am weary of attending wbere nothing can be 
learfied, and of quarrelling where there is nothing 
to contest, and that you will contribute to divert 
me while I stay here by some facetious perform- 
ance* 

1 am^ SiRy 

^UPHELIAv 
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N° 47. TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1750. 



^uanqHam his tolatiis acquiescam, debiliUr %^frangor ea^ 
dem ilia huma'aitaU qu(X me^ ut hoc ipsum fermitterem^ 
induxiu Non idea tamen 'Veli'm duriorjieri : nee ignore 
alios hujusmodi casus nihil amplius vocare qunTn darrim 
num; eoque sibi magnos homines et sapt entes 'vidcri, 
^ui an magni sapientesque sint, nescio : homines non 
sunt. Hominis est enim affici dolore, sentire : resistere 
tamen et solertia admittere ; non solattis non egere. 

PUN. 

These proceedings have afforded me some comfort in my 
distress : notwithstanding which, I am still dispirited and 
unhinged hy the same motives of humanity that indu- 
ced me to grant such indulgences. However, I by no 
means wish to become less susceptible of tenderness. I 
know these kind of misfQrt\ines would be estimated by 
other persons only as common losses, and from such sen- 
sations they would conceive t^iemselves great and wise 
men. I shall not determine either their greatness or 
their wisdom ; but I am certain they have no humanity. 
It is the part of a man to be aifedled with grief; to feel 
sorrow at the same time that he is to resist it, and to 
admit of comfort. Earl of Orr^rt. 

Of the passions with which the mind of maa 
is agitated, it may be obsenred, that they na- 
tnrally hasten towards their own extinction, by 
inciting and quickening the attainment of their ob- 
jects. Thus fear urges our flight, and desire ani- 
inates our progress ; and if there are some which 
perhaps may be indulged till they outgrow the 
good appropriated to their satisfaction, as it is fre- 
quently observed of avarice and ambition, yet 
tjiieir immediate tendency is to some meaxk^ q€ W^ 
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piness really existing, and generally within the 
prospect. The miser always imagines that there 
is a certain sum that will fill his heart to the brim ; 
and every ambitious man» Hke king Pyrrhus, has an 
acquisition in his thoughts that is to terminate his 
labours, after which he shall pass the rest of his 
life in ease or gaiety, in repose or devotion. 

Sorrow is perhaps the only affection of the breast 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deserves the particular attention of those 
who have assumed the arduous province of pre- 
serving the balance of the mental constitution* 
The other passions are diseases indeed, but they 
necessarily direct us to their proper cure. A man 
at once feels the pain, and knows the medicine, to 
which he is carried with greater haste as the evil 
which requires it is more excruciating, and cures 
himself by unerring instinct, as the wouttded stags 
of Crete are related by -£lian to have recourse to 
vulnerary herbs. But for sorrow there is no re- 
medy provided by nature ; it is often occasioned 
by accidents irreparable, and dwellis upon objects 
that have lost or changed their existence ; it re- 
quires what it cannot hope, that the laws of the 
universe should be repealed, that the dead should 
return, or the past should be recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however 
irrevocable, our Creator has promised to accept it 
as an atonement ; the pain which arises from tnese 
causes has very salutary effects, and is every hour 
extenuating itself by the reparation of those mis- 
carriages that produce it. Sorrow is properly tt[«it 
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State of the mind in which our desires are fixed 
upon the past, without looking forward to the fu- 
ture, an incessant wish that something were other- 
wise than it has been, a tormenting and harassing 
want of some enjoyment or possession which we 
have lost, and which no endeavours can posssbly 
regain. Into such anguish many have sunk upon 
some sudden diminution of their fortune, an unex- 
pected blast of their reputation, or the loss of chil- 
dren or of friends. They have suffered all sensibi- 
lity of pleasure to be destroyed by a single blow, 
have given up for ever the hopes of substituting 
any other object in the room of that which they 
lament, resigned their lives to gloom and despon^ 
dency, and wqra themselves out in unavailing 
misery. 

Yet so much is this passion the natural conse- 
quence of tenderness and endearment, that, how- 
ever painful and however useless, it is justly re- 
proachful not to feel it on some occasions ; and so 
widely and constantly has it always prevailed, that 
the lawsof some nations, and the customs of others^ 
have limited a time for the external appearances 
of grief caused by the dissolution of close alliances, 
and the breach of domestick union. 

It seems determined, by the general suffrage of 
mankind, that sorrow is to a certain point laudable 
as the offspring of love, or at least pardonable as 
the effect of weakness ; but that it ought not to be 
suffered to increase by indulgence, but must give 
way, after a stated time, to social duties, and the 
common avocations of life. It is at first unavoid- 
able, and therefore must be allowed, whether with 
^ without our choice i it may afterwards b^ ad% 
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mitted as a decent and affectionate testimony of 
kindness and esteem ; something will be extorted 
by nature^ and something may be given to the 
world. But all beyond the bursts of passion^ or 
the forms of solemnity^ is not only useless, but 
culpable ; for we have no right to sacrifice, to the 
vain longings of affection, that time which Provi- 
dence allows us for the task of our station. 

Yet it too often happens that sorrow, thus law- 
fully entering, gains such a firm possession of the 
mind, that it is not afterwards to be ejected $t the 
mournful ideas, first violently impressed, and after- 
wards willingly received, so much engross the at- 
tention, as to predominate in every thought, to 
darken gaiety, and perplex ratiocination. An ha^ 
bitual sadness seizes upon the soul, andthe £aciiltieB 
are chained to a single object, which can never be 
contemplated but with hopeless uneasiness. 

From this state of dejection it is very difficult to 
rise to cheerfulness and alacrity, and therefore many 
who have laid down rules of intellectual health, 
think preservatives easier than remedies, and teach 
us not to trust ourselves with favourite enjoyments, 
not to indulge the luxury of fondness, but to keep 
our ifiinds always suspended in such indifference, 
that we may change the objects about us without 
emotion. 

An exact compliance v^rith this rule might, per- 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but surely it would 
never produce happiness. He that regards none 
so much as to be afraid of losing them, must live 
for ever without the gentle pleasures of sympathy 
ftn4 confidence ; he must feel no melting fondness 
no warmth of benevolence^ nor any of those honsst 
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joys which nature annexes to the power of pleasing. 
And as no man can justly claim more tenderness than 
he pays, he must foHeit his share in the officious and 
watchful kindness which love only can dictate, and 
those lenient endearments by which love only can 
soften hfe. He may justly be overlooked and ne- 
glected by such as have more warmth in their 
hearts ; for who would be the friend of him, whom, 
with whatever assiduity he may be courted, and 
with whatever services obliged, his principles will 
not suffer to make equal returns, and who, when 
you have exhausted all the instances of good-will^ 
can only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

An attempt to preserve life in a state of neutra- 
lity and indifference, is unreasonable amd vain. If 
by excluding joy we could shut out grief, the scheme 
woidd deserve very serious attention ; but since^ 
however we may debar our lives from happiness, mi- 
sery will find its way at many inlets, andtheassaulti 
of pain will force our regard, though we may with- 
hold it from the invitations of pleasure, we may 
surely endeavour to raise life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, since it will necessarily sink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot be reasonable not to gai n 
happiness for fear of losing it, yet it mustbe confessed 
that in proportion to the pleasure of possession, will 
be for some time our sorrow for the loss ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralist to inquire whether 
such pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the most certain way to 
clear the heart from its embarrassment, is to drag 
it by force into scenes of merriment. Others ima- 
gine, that such a tJlmsition is too violent^ audt^ 
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commend rather to soothe it into tranquillity, by 
making it acquainted with miseries more dreadful 
and afflictive, and diverting to the calamities of 
others the regards which we are inclined to fix too 
closely upon our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of those re- 
medies will be sufficiently powerful. The efficacy 
of mirth it is not always easy to try, and the indul- 
gence of melancholy may be suspected to be one 
of those medicines which will destroy, if it hap- 
pens not to cure. 

The safe and general antidote against sorrow, 
is employment* It is commonly observed, that 
among soldiers and seamen, though there is much 
kindness, there is little grief ; they see their friend 
fall without any of that lamentation which is in- 
dulged in security and idleness, because they have 
no leisure to spare from the care of themselves ; 
and whoever shall keep his thoughts equally busy, 
will find himself equally unaffected with irretriev- 
able losses. 

Time is observed generally to wear out sorrow, 
anjd its effects might doubtless be accelerated by 
quickening the succession, and enlarging the va- 
riety of objects. 

Si tempore lon^o 
Leniri pcterit luctus^ tu tperne morari 
^i tapiet sibi tempus erit' GROTIUS. 

'Tis long ere time can mitigate your grief ; 
To wisdom fly, she quickly brings relief. 

LEWIS. 

Sorrow is a kind of rust of the soul, which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away. 
It is the putrefaction of stagnant life, and is re* 
medied by exercise and motion. 
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N°48. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 175d. 



Non est vtvere, sed valerct vita. 

MART* 
For life is not to live, but to Be well* 

ELPHINSTON* 

Among the innumerable follies, by which we lay 
up in our youth repentance and remorfle for the 
succeeding part of our lives, there is scarce any a- 
gainst which warnings are of less efficacy, than ne* 
gleet of health. When the springs of motion are 
yet elastick, when the heart bounds with vigour, 
and the eye sparkles with spirit, it is with difficulty 
that we are taught to conceive the imbecility that 
every hour is bringing upon lis, or to imagine that 
the nerves which are now braced with so much 
strength, and the limbs which play with so much 
activity, will lose all their power under the gripe of 
• time, relax with numbness, and totter with de- 
bility* 

To the arguments which have been used against 
complaints under the miseries of life, the philoso- 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity of 
th'->se to whom we recount our sufferings. But if 
the purpose of lamentation be to excite pity, it it 
surely superfluous for age and weakness to tell 
their plaintive stories ; for pity presupposes sym- 
pathy, and a little attention will shew them, that 
those who do not feel pain, seldom think that it is 
felt : and a short recollection will iafotnv ^xsv^^ 
Vol- IV. C c 
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every man, that he i s only repaid the insult which 
h6 has given, since he may remember how often 
he has mocked infirmity* laughed at it3 cautions, 
and censured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by suffering it to prevail over all 
other considerations, as the miser has brought fru- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of 
money not to share, but to engross his mind; 
they both err alike, by confounding the meant 
iK'ith the end ; they grasp at health only to be welly 
as at inoney only to be rich ; and forget that every 
terrestrial advantage is chiefly valuable, as it fur* 
nishes abilities for the exercise of virtue. 

Heakh is indeed so necessary to all the dutie% 
as well as pkasures of life, that the crime of squan^ 
dering it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a 
short gratification brings weakoesaes and diseases 
upon himself, and for the pleasure of a few years 
passed in the tumults of diversion and clamours of 
merriment, condemns the maturer and more expe-» 
rienced part of his life to the chamber and the 
couch, may be justly reproached, not ofdy as a 
spendthrift of his own happiness, but as a robber 
of the publick ; as a wretch that has voluntarily 
disqualified himself for the business of his station^ 
and refused that part which Providence assigns him 
in the general task of human nature. 

There are perhaps very few conditions more to 
be pitied than that of an active and elevated mind» 
labouring under the weight ofa distempered body ; 
the time of such a man is always spent in forming 
schenves, which a change of wind hinders him from 
^ecutingy his powers fume away hi projects and 



in hope, and the day of action never arrivfs. He 
lies down delighted with the thought of to-mor- 
row, pleases his ambition with the fame he shall ac- 
quire, or his benevolence with the good he shall 
confer. But in the night the skies are overcast, 
the temper of the air is changed, he wakes in lan- 
guor, impatience, and distraction, and has no longer 
any wish but for edse, nor any attention but to 
misery. It may be said that disease generally be- 
gins that equality which death completes : the dis- 
tinctions which set one man so much above another 
are very little perceived in the gloom of a sick cham- 
ber, where it will be vain to expect entertainment 
firom the gay, or instruction from the wise ; where 
all human glory is obliterated, the M^t is clouded^ 
the reasoner perplexed, and the hero subdued ; where 
the highest and brightest of mortal beings finds 
nothing left him but the consciousness of innocence. 
There is among the fragments of the Greek 
poets a short hymn to Health, in which her power 
of exalting the happiness of life, of heightening^ 
the gifts of fortune, and adding enjoyment to pos- 
session, is inculcated with so mu^^hforceandbeauty, 
that no one, who has ever languished under th6 
discomforts and infirmities of a lingering disease, 
can read it without feeling the images dance in hia 
heart, and adding from his own experience new 
vigour to the wish, and from his own imagination 
new colours to the picture. The particular occa- 
sion of this little composition is not known, but it 
is probable that the author had been sick, and in 
the first raptures of returning vigour addressed 
Health in the following manner : 
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*Tytim vr^rCtf Mmmi^, 

Mcra tfv vautfu 

Mir« Sim fteixa^atf Tytu»f 

Tf ^f)Xc rcvra," »«] Xce/CfriTf i ;^«^ir«tf» m^. 

** Health, most venerable of the powers of hea^ 
« ven ! with thee may the remaining part of my 
•* life be passed, nor do thou refuse to bless me 
** with thy residence. For whatever there is of 
** beauty or of pleasure in wealth, in descendants^ 
** or in sovereign command, the highest sunmiit of 
** human enjoyment, or in those objects of desire 
** which we endeavour to chase into the toils of 
** love ; whatever delight, or whatever solace is 
^* granted by the celestials, to soften our fatigues ; 
** in thy presence, thou parent of happiness, all 
** those joys spread out and flourish ; in thy pre- 
^< sence blooms the spring of pleasure, and without 
*• thee no man is happy." 

Such is the power of health, that without its 
co-operation every other comfort is torpid and 
lifeless, as the powers of vegetation without the 
•un. And yet this bliss is commonly thrown 
away in thoughtless negligence, or in foolish expe^ 
riments on our own strength ; we let it perish with- 
out remembering its value, or waste it tp shew 
how much we have to spare ; it is sometimes given 
up tp the management of levity and ch^ncey aa4 
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tfometimes sold for the applause 01" jollity and de- 
bauchery. 

Health is equally neglected, and with equal itn* 
propriety, by the votaries of business and the fol- 
lowers of pleasure. Some men ruin the fabrick of 
their bodies by incessant revels, and others by in- 
temperate studies ; some batter it by excess, and 
others sap it by inactivity. To the noisy route of 
bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpose thAt 
advice is offered, though it requires no great abi- 
lities to prove that he Ipses pleasure who loses 
health ; their clamours are too loud for the v/Lis-* 
pers of caution, and they rurt the course of life 
with too much precipitance to stop at the call of 
wisdom* Nor perhaps will they that are busied in 
adding thousands to thousands, pay much regard 
to him that shall direct them to hasten more slowly 
to their wishes. Yet since lovers of money are 
generally cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they 
might surely consider, that the greater good ought 
not to be sacrificed to the less. Health is certain- 
ly more valuable than money, because it is by 
health that money is procured ; but thousands and 
millions are of small avail to alleviate the protracted 
tortures of the gout, to repair the broken organs of 
of sense, or resuscitate the powers of digestion. 
Poverty is, indeed, an evil from which we naturally 
fly ; but let us not run from one enemy to ano- 
ther, nor take shelter in the arms of sickness. 

V i m Proj'icete ammam .' quam veltertt athtr& in dlH 
NunciJ pauper iem^ U* duios tolerate lab ore 1 1 

tor healthful indigence in vain they pray. 

In quett of We^tn who throw their livei ^^"?ra?^. 
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Those who lose their health in an irregular and 
impetuous pursuit of literary accomplishments are 
yet less to be excused ; for they ought to know 
that ihe body is not forced beyond its strength, 
but with the loss of more vigour than is propor- 
tionate to the effect produced. Whoever takes up 
life beforehand, by depriving himself of rest and 
refreshment, must not only pay back the hours^ 
but pay them back with usury ; and for the gain 
of a few months but half enjoyed, must give up 
years to the listlessness of languor, and the impla- 
cability of pain. They whose endeavour is, mental 
excellence, will learn perhaps too late how much 
it is endangered by diseases of the body, and find, 
that knowledge may easily be lost in the starts of 
melancholy, the flights of impatience, and the 
peevishness of decrepitude. 
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Non omnis moriary multaque pars met 
i tab it Libit inam^ usque ego postera 
Crefcam laude recens. 

ROKw 
Whole Horace shall not die ; his songs shall save 
The greatest portion from the greedy grave. 

The fiirst motives of human actions are those ap. 
petites which Providence has given to man in 
common with the rest of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Immediately after our birth, thirst and 
hunger inclipe us to the breast^ which we draw 
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by instinct, like other young creatures, and whem 
we are satisfied, we express our uneasiness by im- 
portunate and incessant cries, till we have obtained 
a place or posture proper for repose. 

The next call that rouses us from a state of in- 
activity, is that of our passions ; we quickly begin 
to be sensible of hope and fear, love and hatred, 
desire and aversion ; these arising from the power 
of comparison and reflection, extend their range 
wider, as our reason strengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At first we have no thought of 
pain, but when we actually feel it ; we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches ut 
very nearly ; but by degrees we discover it at a 
greater distance, and find it lurking in remote con- 
sequences. Our terror in time improves into cau- 
tion, and we learn to look round with vigilance 
and solicitude, to stop all the avenues at which 
misery can enter, and to perform or endure many 
things in themselves toilsome and unpleasing, be- 
cause we know by reason or by experience, that 
our labour will be overbalanced by the reward, 
that it will either procure some positive good, or 
avert some evil greater than itself. 

But as the soul advances to a fuller exercise of 
its powers, the animal appetites, and the passions 
immediately arising from them, are not sufficient t© 
find it employment ; the wants of nature are soon 
supplied, the fear of their return is easily precluded, 
and something more is necessary to relieve the long 
intervals of inactivity, and to give those faculties, 
which cannot lie wholly quiescent, some particu- 
lar direction. For this reason, new desires and 
artificial passions are by degrees produced \ and% 
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from having wishes only in consequence ' of our 
wants, we begin to feel wants in consequence of our 
wishes ; we persuade ourselves to set a value upon 
things which are of no use, but because we hav# 
agreed to value them ; things which can nei- 
ther satisfy hunger nor mitigate pain, nor secur6 
us from any real calamity, and which, therefore^ 
we find of no esteem among those nations whose 
artless and barbarous manners keep them always 
anxious for the necessaries of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition^ 
and generally of all those desires which arise from 
the comparison of our condition with that of 
others. He that thinks himself poor, because hii 
neighbour is richer ; he that, like Caesar, would 
rather be the first man of a village, than the second 
in the capital of the world, has apparently kindled 
in himself desires which he never received from na- 
ture, and acts upon principles established only by 
the authority of custom. 

Of those adscititious passions, some, as avarice 
•nd envy, are universally condemned ; some, aS 
friendship and curiosity, generally praised ; but 
there are others about which the suffrages of the 
wise are divided, and of which it is doubted, 
whether they tend most to promote the happiness, 
or increase the miseries of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and disputable kind is th^ 
love of fame, a desire of filling the minds of othert 
With admiration, and of being celebrated by ge- 
nerations to come vrith praises which we shaU not 
hear. This ardour has been considelied by 6onlu% 
as nothing better than splendid madness, aft It ^aittb 
kindled by pride, and ^nncd by folly i finr wfailf 
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«ay they, can be more remote from wisdom, than 
to direct all our actions by the hope of that which 
is not to exist till we ourselves are in the grave ? 
To pant after that which can never be possessed, 
and of which the value thus wildly put upon it, 
arises from this particular condition, that during 
life, it is not to be obtained ? To gain the favour, 
and hear the applauses of our contemporaries, ii 
indeed equally desirable with any other prerogative 
of superiority, because fame may be of use to 
snK)oth the paths of life, to terrify opposition, and 
fortify tranquillity ; but to what end shall we be 
the darlings of mankind, when we can no longer 
receive any benefits from their favour ? It is more 
reasonable to wish for reputation, while it may yet 
be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls upon his compa- 
nions to give him for present use the wine and 
garlands which they purpose to bestow upon hii 
tomb. 

The advocates for the love of fame allege in 
its vindication, that it is a passion natural and uni- 
rersal ; a flame lighted by heaven, and always 
burning with greatest vigour in the most enlarged 
and elevated minds — That the desire of being 
praised by posterity implies a resolution to deserve 
their praises, and that the folly charged upon it 
is only a noble and disinterested generosity, whicU 
18 not felt, and therefore not understood, by those 
who have been always accustomed to refer every thing 

to themselves, and whose selfishness has contracted 
their understandings — That the soul of man formed 
for eternal life, naturally springs forward beyond 
Ibe limit* of corpgreal existence, and rejoice* ta 
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consider herself ad co-operating with future ageti 
and as co-extended with endless duration. That 
the reproach urged with so much petulance^ thtf 
itproach of labouring for what cannot be enjoyed^ 
is founded on an opinion which may with great 
probability be doubted ; for since we suppose the 
powers of the soul to be enlarged by its separation^ 
why should we conclude that its knowledge of 
sublunary transactions is contracted or extinguish^ 

«d? . \ . . ^ 

Upon an attentive and impartial review of the 
argument, it will appear that the love of fame il 
to be regulated rather than extinguished ; and that 
men shouTd be taught not to be wholly careless 
about their memory, but to endeavour that they 
may be remembered chiefly for their virtues, sincd 
tM other reputation will be able to transmit any 
pleasure beyond the grave. 

It is evident that fame, considered merely ad the 
immortality of a name, is not less Ukely to be the 
reward of bad actions than of good ; he therefor^ 
has no certain principle for the regulation of hit 
conduct, whose single aim is not to be forgotten. 
And history will inform us, that this bUnd and 
iindistinguishingappetite of renown has always been 
uncertain in its effects, and directed by accident 
or opportunity indifferently, to the benefit or de- 
vastation of the world. When Themistocles com* 
plained that the trophies of Miltiades hindered him 
from sleep, he was animated by them to perform 
the same services in the same cause. But Cssar, 
when he wept at the sight of Alexander's picture^ 
having no honest opportunities of action, let hit 
ambition break out to the ruin of his country. 
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If, therefore, the love of fame is so far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo- 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may 
be usefully employed as an inferior and secondary 
motive, and will serve sometimes to revive our 
activity, when we beginto languish and lose sight of 
that more certain, more valuable, and more durable 
reward, which ought always to be our first hope 
and our last. But it must be strongly impressed 
upon our minds, that virtue is not to be pursued 
as one of the means to fame« but fame to be ac- 
cepted as the only recompence which tnortals can 
bestow on virtue ; to be accepted with compla- 
cence, but not sought vnth eagerness. Simply to 
be remembered, is no advantage ; it is a privilege 
which satire as well as panegyrick can confer, and 
is no more enjoyed by Titus or Constantine, than 
by Timocreon of Rhodes, of whom we only knov 
from his epitaph, ** that he had eaten many a meal, 
*< drunk many a flaggon^ and uttered many a re- 
*• proach." 

The true satisfaction which is to be drawn fronr 
the consciousness that we shall share the attention 
of future times must arise from the hope, that» 
with our name, our virtues will be propagated $ 
and that those whom we cannot benefit in our 
lives, may receive instruction from our examplei| 
and incitement from our renown. 
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N^50. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1750. 



Credehantboc grande nefas, et morte piandum^ 
Siju*uenis 'vetulo non assurrexerat^ atque 
Barbato cuicttnque puer^ licet ipse videret 
Plura domifraga et majorei glandit acerv^s* 

And had not men the hoary head reverM, 
And boys paid rev Vance when a man appear'd. 
Both must have died, though richer skins they wor^ 
And saw more heaps of acorns in their store* 

^ HAVE always thought it the business of those who 
turn their speculations Upon the living world, to 
commend the virtues, as well as to expose the 
faults of their contemporaries, and to confute a 
false as well as to support a just accusation ; not 
only because it is peculiarly the business of a mon* 
itor to keep his own reputation untainted, lest 
those who can once charge him with partiality, 
should indulge themselves afterwards in disbelieving 
him at pleasure ; but because he may find real 
crimes sufficient to give full employment to cau- 
tion or repentance, without distracting the mind by 
needless scruples and vain solicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and stated reproaches 
that one part of mankind has in all ages thrown 
upon another, which are regularly transmitted 
through continued successions, and which he that 
has once suffered them is certain to use with the 
same undistinguishing vehemence, when he has 
changed his station, and gained the prescriptive 
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right of inflicting on others what he had formerly 
endured himself. 

To these hereditary imputations, of which no 
man sees the justice till it becomes his interest to 
see it, very little regard is to be shewn ; since it 
does not appear that they are produced by ra- 
tiocination or inquiry, but received implicitly, or 
caught by a kind of instantaneous contagion, and 
supported rather by willingness to credit than abi- 
lity to prove them. 

It has been always the practice of those who 
are desirous to believe themselves made venerable 
by length of time, to censure the new comers into 
life, for want of respect to grey hairs and sage 
experience, for heady confidence in their own un- 
derstandings, for hasty conclusions upon partial 
views, for disregard of counsels which their fathers 
and grandsires are ready to afford tbem, and a re- 
bellious impatience of that subordination to which 
youth is condemned by nature, as necessary to its 
security from evils into which it would be other- 
wise precipitated, by the rashness of passion, and 
the blindness of ignorance. 

Every old man complains of the growing depra- 
vity of the world, of the petulance and insolence 
of the rising generation. He recounts the decency 
and regularity of former times, and celebrates the 
discipHne and sobriety of the age in which hit 
youth was passed ; a happy age, which is now no 
more to be expected, since confusion has broken in 
upon the world, and thrown down all the bounda- 
ries of civility and reverence. 

It is not sufficiently considered how much he 
assumes who dares to claim the privile^<i q£ ^wa?* 
Vol, IV. D d 
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plaining ; for as every man has, in his own opinion 
a full share of the miseries of Hfe, he is inclined to 
consider all clamorous uneasiness as a proof of im- 
patience rather than of affliction, and to ask, What 
merit has this man to shew, by which he has ac- 
quired a right to repine at the distributions of na- 
ture ? Or, why does he imagine that exemption* 
•hould be granted him from the general condition 
of man ? We find ourselves excited rather to cap- 
tiousness than pity, and instead of being in haste 
to soothe his complaints by sympathy and tender- 
ness, we inquire, whether the pain be proportionate 
to the lamentation ; and whether, supposing the 
affliction real, it is not the effect of vice and folly 
rather than calamity. 

The querulousness and indignation which is ob- 
■ervcd so often to disfigure the last scene of life, 
naturally leads us to inquiries like these. For 
surely it will be thought at the first view of things, 
that if age be thus contemned and ridiculed, in- 
sulted and neglected, the crime must at least be 
equal on either part. They who have had oppor- 
tunities of estabfishing their authority over minds 
ductile and unresisting, they who have been the 
protectors of helplessness* and the instructors of ig- 
norance, and who yet retain in their own hands the 
power of wealth and the dignity of command, 
must defeat their influence by their own miscon- 
duct, and make use of all these advantages with 
very little skill, if they cannot secure to themsellpet 
an appearance of respect, and ward cX open modt* 
cry and declared contempt. 

The general story ofoiiUBkiod wfil ^rinei^'Aitt 
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lawful and settled authority is very seldom resisted 
when it is well employed. Gross corruption, or 
evident imbecility, is necessary to the suppression 
of that reverence with which the majority of man- 
kind look upon their governors, and on those whom 
they see surrounded by splendour and fortified by 
power. For though men are drawn by their pas- 
sions into forgetfulness of invisible rewards and pu- 
nishments, yet theyare easily keptobedientto those 
who have temporal dominion in their hands, till 
their veneration is dissipated by such wickedness 
and folly as can neither be defended nor con- 
cealed* 

It may, therefore, very reasonably be suspected, 
that the old draw upon themselves the greatest^ 
part of those insults which they so much lament^ 
and that age is rarely despised but when it is con- 
temptible. If men imagine that excess of debau- 
chery can be made reverend by time, that know* 
ledge is the consequence of long life, however idly 
or thoughtlessly employed, that priority of birth 
will supply the want of steadiness or honesty, can it 
raise much wonder that their hopes are disappoint- 
ed, and that they see their posterity rather willing 
to trust their own eyes in their progress into life, 
than enlist themselves under guides who have lost 
their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
cessarily and certainly teaches, and which might, 
by those who have learned them from experience, 
be commauicated to their successors at a cheaper 
rate $ but dictates, though liberally enough be- 
^;itimadr an generally wiuottt efiSect ; the teacher 
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behaviour contradicts ; and young men miss the 
benefit of counsel, because they are not very ready 
to believe that those who fall below them in prac- 
tice can much excel them in theory. Thus the 
progress of knowledge is retarded, the world is 
kept long in the same state, and every new race is 
to gain the prudence of their predecessors by com- 
mitting and redressing the same miscarriages. 

To secure to the old that influence which they 
are^wilUng to claim, and which might so much 
contribute to the improvement of the arts of life, it 
is absolutely necessary that they give themselvet 
up to the duties of declining years ; and content- 
edly resign to youth its levity, its pleasures, its 
frolicks, and its fopperies. It is a hopeless endea- 
vour to unite the contrarieties of spring and win- 
ter ; it is unjust to claim the privileges of age, and 
retain the playthings of childhood. The young 
always form magnificent ideas of the wisdom and 
gravity of men, whom they consider as placed at 
a distance from them in the ranks of existence, and 
naturally look on those whom they find trifling 
with long beards, with contempt and indignation, 
like that which women feel at the effeminacy of 
men. If dotards will contend with boys in those 
performances in which boys must always excel 
them ; if they will dress crippled limbs in embroi- 
dery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices, 
and darken assemblies of pleasure with the ghastli* 
ness of disease, they may well expect those who 
find their diversions obstructed will hootjthemaway, 
and that, if they descend to competition with 
youth, they must bear the insolence of ^uqcessfiil 
rivals. 
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Lusisti satis ^ edisti satis atque bibisti: 
iempus abire tibi est, 

YouVe bad your share of mirth, of meat and drink : 
'Tis time to quit the scene— 'tis time to think. 

ELPHINSTOK. 

Another vice of age, by which the rising gene- 
ration may be alienated from it, is severity and 
censoriousness, that gives no allowance to the faiU 
ingsof early life, that expects artfulness from child- 
hood and constancy from youth, that is peremp- 
tory in every command, and inexorable to every 
failure. There are many who live merely to hinder 
happiness, and whose descendants can only tell of 
long life, that it produces suspicion, malignity, 
peevishness, and persecution : and yet even these 
tyrants can talk of the ingratitude of the age, 
Gurse their heirs for impatience, and wonder that 
young men cannot take pleasure in their fathers* 
company. 

He that would pass the latter part of his life with 
honour and decency, must, when he is young, con- 
aider that he shall one day.be old ; and remember, 
when he is old, that he has once been young. In 
youth he must lay up knowledge for his support, 
when his powers of action shall forsake him ; and 
in age forbear to animadavert with rigour on faulli 
which experience only can correct. 
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N"^ 51. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1750, 



^•^-^Stultus labor est ineptiarum* 

MART. 
How foolish is the toil of trifling cares ! 

ELPHINST. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
£IR 

As you have allowed a place ia your paper to 
Euphelia's letters from the country, and ap- 
pear to think no form of human life unworthy of 
your attention, I have resolved, after many strug- 
gles with idleness and diifidence, to give you some 
account of my entertainment in this sober season of 
universal retreat, and to describe to you the em- 
ployments of those who look with contempt on the 
pleasures and diversions of polite life, and employ 
all their powers of censure and invective upon the 
uselessness, vanity, and folly of dress, visits, and 
conversation. 

When a tiresome and vexatious journey of four 
days has brought me to the house, where invita- 
tion regularly sent for seven years together, had at 
last induced me to pass the summer, I was surprised 
after the civilities of my first reception, to find, 
instead of the leisure and tranquillity which a rural 
life always promises, and, if well conducted, might 
always afford, a confused wildness of care, and a 
tumultuous hurry of diligence, by which every 
face was clouded and every motion agitated. The 
old lady, who was myfather^s relation, was, indeed. 
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very full of the happiness which she received from 
my visit, and according to the forms of obsolete 
breeding, insisted that I should recompense the 
Jong delay of my company with a promise not to 
leave her till winter. But, amidst all her kindness 
and caresses, she very frequently turned her head 
aside, and whispered, with anxious earnestness, some 
order to her daughters, which never failed to send 
them out with unpolite precipitation. Sometimes 
her impatience would not suffer her to stay behind ; 
she begged my pardon, she must leave me for a 
moment ; she went, and returned, and sat down 
again, but was again disturbed by some new care, 
dismissed her daughters with the same trepidation, 
and followed them with the same countenance of 
business and solicitude. 

However I was alanned at this show of eager- 
mess and disturbance, and however my curiosity 
was excited by such busy preparations as naturally 
promised some ^reat event, I was yet too much a 
stranger to gratify myself with inquiries ; but find- 
ing none of the family in mourning, I pleased 
myself with imagining that I should rather see a 
wedding than a funeral. 

At last we sat down to supper, when I was in- 
formed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myself obliged to inquire, was under a 
necessity of attending some affair that could not 
be neglected : soon afterward my relation began 
to talk of the regularity of her family, and the 
inconvenience of London hours ; and at last let 
me know that they had purposed that night to go 
to bed sooner than was usual, because they were^ 
to rise early in the morning to make cba^^^<Ja3«-^'^ 
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This hint sent me to my chamber, to which I wai 
accompanied by all the ladies, who begged me to 
excuse some large sieves of leaves and flowers that 
covered two thirds of the floor, for they intended 
to distil them when they were dry ; and they had 
no other room that so conveniently received the 
rising sun* 

The scent of the plants hindered me from rest, 
and therefore I rose early in the morning with t 
resolution to explore my new habitation. I stole 
unperceived by my cousins into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the same number of acres cultivated for the mar- 
ket. Of the gardener I soon learned that hij 
lady was the greatest manager in that part of the 
country, and that I was come hither at the time 
in which I might learn to make more pickles and 
conserves, than could be seen at any other house % 
hundred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyship gave me suf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her character, for 
she was too much pleased with her own accomplish- 
ments to conceal them, and took occasion from 
■ome sweetmeats which she set next day upon the 
table, to discourse for two long hours upon robs 
and jellies ; laid down the best meihods of con- 
•erving, reserving and preserving all sorts of fruit ; 
told us with great contempt of the London lady in 
the neighbourhood, by whom these terms were 
very often confounded ; and hinted how much sh^ 
should be ashamed to set before company, at her 
own house, sweetmeats of so dark a colour as ik^ 
kid often seeo at mistrei^ Sprightly's* 
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It is, indeed, the great business of her life to 
watch the skillet on the fire, to see it simmer with 
the due degree of heat, and to snatch it off at the 
moment of projecrion ; and the employments to 
which she has bred her daughters are to turn rose- 
leaves in the shade, to pick out the seeds of cur- 
rants with a quill, to gather fruit without bruis- 
ing it, and to extract bean-flower water for the 
skin. Such are the tasks with which every day 
since I came hither has begun and ended, to 
which the early hours of life are sacrificed, and 
in which that time is passing away which never 
shall return. 

But to reason or expostulate are hopeless at- 
tempts. The lady has settled her opinions, and 
maintains the dignitiy ofher own performances with 
all the firmness of stupidity accustomed to be flat- 
tered. Her daughters having never seen any house 
but their own, believe their mother's excelleace on 
her own word. Her husband is a mere sportsman, 
who is pleased to see his table weU furnished, and 
thinks the day sufficiently successful, in which 
he brings home ^ leash of hares to be potted by 
his wife. 

After a few days, I pretended to want books, 
but my lady soon told me that none of her books 
would suit my taste ; for her part she never loved 
to see young women give their minds to such fol- 
lies, by which they would only learn to use hard 
words ; she bred up her daughters to understand 
a house, and whoever should marry them, if they 
knew any thing of good cookery, would never re- 
pent it. 

There are however sonje things in the culinary 
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iciences too sublime for youthful intellects, myste- 
ries into which they must not be initiated till the 
years of serious maturity, and which are referred 
to the day of marraige, as the supreme qualification 
for connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, 
which is the envy of all the neighbourhood, and 
which she has hitherto found means of mixings and 
baking with such secrecy, that the ingredient to 
which it owes its flavour has never been discover- 
ed. She, indeed, conducts this great affair with 
all the caution that human policy can suggest. It 
18 never known beforehand when this pudding will 
be produced ; she takes the ingredients privately 
into her own closet, employs her maids and daugh- 
ters in different parts of the house, orders the oven 
to be heated for a pie, and places the pudding ia 
it with her own hands ; the mouth of the oven it 
then stopped, and all inquiries are vain. 

The composition of the pudding she has, how- 
ever, promised Clarinda, that if she pleases her in 
marriage, she shall be told it without reserve. But 
the art of making English capers she has not yet 
persuaded herself to discover, but seems resolved 
the secret shall perish with her, as some alchymisti 
have obstinately suppressed the art of transmuting 
metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book 
of culinary receipts, which she left upon the table, 
having intelligence that a vessel of gooseberry wine 
had burst the hoops. But though the importance 
of the event sufficiently engrossed her care, to pre- 
vent any recollection of the danger to which her 
secrets were exposed, I was not able to make use 
oi the golden moments j for this treasure q£ here- 
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ditary knowledge was 80 well concealed by the 
manner of spelling used by her grandmother, her 
mother, and herself, that I was totally unable tp 
understand it, and lost the opportunity of consult- 
ing thb oracle, for want of knowing the language 
in which its answers were returned. 

If is, indeed, necessary, if I have any regard to 
her ladyship's esteem, that I should apply myself 
to some of these (economical accomptishments ; 
for I overheard her two days ago, warning her 
daughters, by my mournful example, against neg- 
ligence of pastry, and ignorance in carving : for 
you saw, said she, that with all her pretensions to 
knowledge, she turned the partridge the wrong way 
when she attempted to cut it, and I believe scarce- 
ly knows the difference between paste raised and 
paste in a dish. 

The reason, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid 
Lady Bustle's character before you, is a desire to 
be informed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy 
of imitation, and whether I shall throw away the 
books which I have hitherto thought it my duty 
to read, for the iady^s closet opened^ the complete 
servant maid^ and the court cooky and resign all cu- 
riosity after right and wrong for the art of scald- 
ing damascenes without bursting them, and pre- 
terving the whiteness of pickled mushrooms. 

Lady Bustle has, indeed, by this incessant ap- 
plication to fruits and flowers, contracted her care* 
into a narrow space, and set herself free from many 
perplexities with which other minds are disturbed* 
She has no curiosity after the events of a war, or the 
fate of heroes in distress ; she can hear without the 
IcfLSt epiotioo the rav ge of st &e, 91 de^^^^aJda^ 
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of a storm ; her neighbours grow rich or poor, 
come into the world or go out of it, without re- 
gard, while she is pressing the jelly-bag, or airing 
the store-room ; but I cannot perceive that she is 
more free from disquiets than those whose under- 
8tardinj}r8 take a wider range. Her marigolds, 
when they are almost cured, are often scattered by 
the wind, and the rain sometimes falls upon fruit 
which ought to be gathered dry. While her arti- 
ficial wines are fermenting, her whole life is restless- 
ness and anxiety. Her sweetmeats are not always 
bright, and the maid Sometimes forgets the just 
proportion of salt and pepper, when venison is to 
be baked. Her conserves mould, her wines sour, 
and pickles mother; and like all the rest pf man- 
kind, she is every day mortified with the defeat of 
her schemes and the disappointment of her hopes. 
With regard to vice and virtue she seems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury; 
nor any virtue but chastity; she has no desire to 
be praised but for her cookery, nor wishes any ill 
to the rest of mankind, but that whenever they 
aspire to a feast, their custards may be wheyish, and 
their pie-crusts tough. 

I am now ver)' impatient to know whether I am 
to look on these ladies as the great patterns of our 
sex, and to consider conserves and pickles as the 
business of my life ; whether the censure which 
I now suffer be just, and whether the brewers of 
wines, and the distillers of washes, have a right tQ 
look with insolence on the weakness of 
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N*>52. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 175K 



-^oties Jlenti Iheseius heros 



Siste modum, dixit; neque enim fortuna quertndit 
S%la tua est:jimilet aliorum respice iatus 
Mititu ista feres. 

OVID. 

How oft in vain, the son of Theseus said. 
The stomiy forrows be with patience laid ; 
Kor are thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh other's woes, and learn to bear thy own. 

CATCOTT. 

Among the various methods of consolation, to 
which the miseries inseparable from our present 
state have given occasion, it has been, as I 
have already remarked, recommended by some 
writers to put the sufferer in mind of heavier 
pressures, and more -excruciatiug calamities, than 
those of which he has himself reason to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and practi- 
sed ; and, in conformity to this custom, Lipsius, 
the great modern master of the Stoick philosophy, 
has, in his celebrated treatise on steadiness of mind, 
endeavoured to fortify the breast against too much 
sensibility of misfortune by enumerating the evils 
which have in former ages fallen upon the world, 
the devastation of wide extended regions, the sack 
of cities, and massacre of nations. And the com- 
mon voice of the multitude uninstructed by pre- 
cept, and unprejudiced by autKont^^ 'wVv^^ '^'^ 

Vol. IV. iLe 
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questions that relate to the heart of man, is, in my 
opinion, more decisive than the learning of Lipsius, 
seems to justify the efficacy of this procedure ; for 
one of the first comforts which one neighbour ad- 
ministers to another, is a relation of the like in- 
felicity, combined with circumstances of greater 
bitterness. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many rcr 
mcdies applied to the body, of which, though we 
see the effects, we are unacquainted with the man- 
ner of operation, and of which, therefore, some, 
•who arc unwilling to suppose any thing out of the 
reach of their own sagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really those virtues for 
which they are celebrated, and whether their re- 
putation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, 
and credulity. 

Consolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, signify some alleviation 
of that pain to which it is not in our power to 
afford the proper and adequate remedy ; they im- 
ply rather an augmentation cf the power of bear- 
ing, than a diminution of the burden. A pri- 
soner is relieved by him that sets him at liberty, 
but receives comfort from such as suggest consider^ 
ations by which he is made patient under the in- 
convenience of confinement. To that grief which 
arises from a great loss, he only brings the true 
remedy who makes his friend's condition the same, 
as before ; but he may be properly termed a com- 
forter, who by persuasion extenuates the pain of 
poverty, and shews, in the style of Hesiod, that 
half i^ more than the whole* 

It is, perhaps, not imme(Jiately obvious, how it 
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can lull the memory of misfortune, or appease the 
throbbings of anguish, to hear that others are more 
miserable ; others, perhaps, unknown, or wholly 
indifferent, whose prosperity raises no envy, and 
whose fall can gratify no resentment. Some to- 
picks of comfort arising, like that which gave hope 
and spirit to the captive of Sesostris, from the per- 
petual vicissitudes of life, and mutability of human 
affairs, may as properly raise the dejected as de- 
press the proud, and have an inmiediate tendency 
to exhilarate and revive. But how can it avail 
the man who languishes in the gloom of sorrow, 
without prospect of emerging into the sunshine of 
cheerfulness, to hear that others are sunk yet deeper 
in the dungeon of misery, shackled with heavier 
chains, and surrounded with darker desperation ? 

The solace arising from this consideration seems 
indeed the weakest of all others, and is perhaps 
never properly applied, but in cases where there is 
no place for reflections of more speedy and pleas- 
ing efficacy. But even from such calamities life 
is by no means free ; a thousand ills incurable, a 
thousand losses irreparable, a thousand difficulties 
insurmountable, are known, or will be known, by 
all the sons of men. Native deformity cannot be 
rectified, a dead friend cannot return, and the 
hours of youth trifled away in folly or lost in sick- 
ness cannot be restored. 

Under the oppression of such melancholy, it has 
been found useful to take a survey of the world, 
to contemplate the various scenes of distress in 
which mankind are struggling round us, and ac- 
quaint ourselves with the ierribiUi visuformcey the 
various shapes of misery, which make havock ol 
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terrestrial happiness, range all comers almost with- 
out restraint, trample down our hopes at the hour 
of harvest, and when we have built our schemes to 
the top, ruin their foundations. 

The first effect of this meditation is, that it fur* 
nishes anew employment for the mind, and engages 
the passions on remoter objects ; as kings have 
sometimes freed themselves from a subject too 
haughty to be governed and too powerful to be 
crushed, by posting him in a distant province, till 
his popularity has subsided or his pride been re« 
pressed. The attention is dissipated by variety, 
and acts more weakly upon any single part, as that 
torrent many be drawn off to different channels^ 
which, pouring down in one collected body, can- 
not be resisted. This species of comfort is, there- 
fore, unavailing in severe paroxysms of corporal 
pain, when the mind is every instant called back to 
misery, and in the first shock of any sudden evil ; 
but will certainly be of use against encroaching 
melancholy, and a settled habit of gloomy thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it supplies us with 
opportunities of making comparisons in our own 
favour. We know that very little of the pain 
or pleasure which does not begin and end in our 
senses, is otherwise than relative ; we arc rich or 
poor, great or little, in proportion to the number 
that excel us, or fall below us in any of these re- 
spects ; and therefore, a man, whose uneasiness 
arises from reflection on any misfortune that throws 
him below those with whom he was once equal, is 
comforted by finding that he is not yet the lowest« 

There is another kind of comparison, less tend-^ 
ing towards the vice of envy, very well iUustr^ted 
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by an old poet, whose system will not afford many 
reasonable motives to content. " It is," says he, 
*' pleasing to look from shore upon the tumults of 
** a storm, and to see a ship struggling with the 
** billows ; it is pleasing, not because the pain of 
** another can give us delight, but because we have a 
** stronger impression of the happiness of safety.'* 
Thus when we look abroad, and behold the mul- 
titudes that are groaning under evils heavier than 
those which we have experienced, we shrink back 
to our own state, and instead of repining that so 
much must be felt, learn to rejoice that we have 
not more to feel. 

By this observation of the miseries of otherst 
fortitude is strengthened, and the mind brought to 
a more extensive knowledge of her own powers, 
As the heroes of action catch the flame from one 
another, so they to whom Providence has allotted 
the harder task of suffering with calmness and dig- 
nity, may animate themselves by the remembrance 
of those evils which have been laid on others, per- 
haps naturally as weak as themselves, and bear up 
with vigour and resolution against their own op- 
pressions, when they see it possible that more severe 
afflictions may be boine. 

There is still another reason why, to many 
minds, the relation of other men's infelicity may 
give a lasting and continual relief. Some, not well 
instructed in the measures by which Providence 
distributes happiness, are perhaps misled by divines, 
who, as Bellarmine makes temporal prosperity one 
of the characters of the true church, have repre- 
sented wealth and ease as the certain concomitants 
of virtue, and the unfailing result of t3wi ^vx\\\a 

Ee3 
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approbation. Such sufferers are dejected in their 
misfortunes, not so much for what they feel, as for 
what they dread ; not because they cannot support 
the sorrows, or endure the wants of their present 
condition, but because they consider them as only 
the beginnings of more sharp and lasting pains. ' 
To these mourners it is an act of the highest cha- 
rity to represent the calamities which not only vir- 
tue has suffered, but virtue has incurred ; to inform 
them that one evidence of a future state is the un- 
certainty of any present reward for goodness ; and 
to remind them, from the highest authority, of the 
distresses and penury of men of whom the vjorlf 
uoai not worthy % 
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^ttiio rm xXiKtrnf, Epigram V$t^ 

Husband thy possessions. 

There is scarcely among the evils of human 
life, any so generally dreaded as poverty. Every 
other species of misery, those who are not much 
accustomed to disturb the present moment with 
reflection can easily forget, because it is not al- 
ways forced upon their regard : but it is impossi- 
ble to pass a day or an hour in the confluxes of 
men, without seeing how much indigence is ex.^ 
posed to contumely, neglect, and insult : and, in 
its lowest state, to hunger and nakedness ; to in- 
juries against which every passion is in arms, and 
to wants which nature cannot sustain. 

Against other evils the heart is often hardened 
by true or by false notions of dignity and reputa- 
tion : thus we see dangers of every kind faced 
with willingness, because bravery, in a good or bad 
ause, is never without its encomiasts and admirers. 
But in the prospect of poverty, there is nothing 
but gloom and melancholy ; the mind and body 
suffer together ; its miseries bring no alleviations ; 
it i&^ state in which every virtue is obscured, and in 
which no conduct can avoid reproach : a state in 
which cheerfulness is insensibility, and dejection 
suUenness ; of which the hardships are without 
honour, and the labours without reward. 

Of these calamities there seems not to be want- 
nig a general conviction \ we hear on evev^ ^vL^i'Oiwt 
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noise of trade, and see the streets thronged with 
numberless nxultitudes, whose faces are clouded 
with anxiety, and whose steps are hurried by pre- 
cipitation, from no other motive than the hope 
of gain : and the whole world is put in motion, 
by the desire of that wealth, which is chiefly to 
be valued as it secures us from poverty ; for it is 
more useful for defence than acquisition, and is not 
80 much able to procure good as to exclude eviL 

Yet there are always some whose passions or 
follies lead them to a conduct opposite to the ge- 
neral maxims and practice of mankind ; some who 
seem to rush upon poverty, with the same eagerness 
with which others avoid it ; who see their reTenues 
hourly lessened, and the estates which they inherit 
from their ancestors mouldering, away, without re- 
solution to change their course of life ; who per- 
severe against all remonstrances, and go forvv^rd 
with full career, though they see before them the 
precipice of destruction. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to expostu- 
late with such as ruin their fortunes by expensive 
schemes of buildings and gardens, which they carry 
on with the same vanity that prompted them to 
begin, chusing, as it happens in a thousand other 
cases, the remote evil before the lighter, and de- 
ferring the shame of repentance till they incur the 
miseries of distress. Those for whom I intend my 
present admonitions, are the thoughtless, the negli- 
gent, and the dissolute ; who, having by the vi- 
ciousness of their own inclinations, or the seduce- 
ments of alluring companions, been engaged in 
habits of expence, and accustomed to move in a 
certain round of pleasures disproportioned to their 
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condition, are without power to extricate them- 
selves from the inchantments of custom, avoid 
thought because they know it will be painful, and 
continue, from day to day and from month to 
month, to anticipate their revenues, and sink every 
hour deeper in the gulphs of usury and extortion, 

This folly has less claim to pity, because it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of sudden pas- 
sion ; nor can the mischief which it produces be 
extenuated as the effect of any single act, which 
rage or desire might execute before there could be 
time for an appeal to reason. These men are ad- 
vancing towards misery by soft approaches, and 
destroying themselves not by the violence of a blow, 
which, when once given, can never be recalled, but 
by a slow poison, hourly repeated and obstinately 
continued. 

This conduct is so absurd when it is examined 
by the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that 
nothing but experience could evince its possibility; 
jetf absurd as it is, the sudden fall of some families, 
and the sudden rise of others, prove it to be com- 
mon ; and every year sees many wretches reduced 
to contempt and want, by their costly sacrifices to 
pleasure and vanity. 

It is the fate of almost every passion, when it has 
passed the bounds which nature prescribes, to coun- 
teract its own purpose. Too much rage hinders the 
warrior from circumspection, too much eagerness of 
profit hurts the credit of the trader, too much ar^ 
dour takes away from the lover that easiness of ad- 
dress with which ladies are delighted. Thus ex- 
travagance, though dictated by vanity aud incited 
by voluptuousness, seldom procures ultimately 
cither applause or pleasure. 
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If praise be justly estimated by the character of 
those from whom it is received, little satisfaction 
^nll be given to the spendthrift by the encomiums 
which he purchases. For who are they that ani- 
mate him in his pursuits, but young men thought^ 
less and abandoned like himself, unacquainted with 
all on which the wisdom of nations has impressed 
the stamp of excellence, and devoid alike of know- 
ledge and of virtue ? By whom is this profusion 
praised, but by wretches who consider him as sub- 
servient to their purposes. Sirens that entice him 
to shipwreck, and Cyclops that are gaping to 
devour him ? 

Every man whose knowledge, or whose virtue^ 
can give value to his opinions, looks with scom^ 
or pity, neither of which can afford much grati- 
fication to pride, on him whom the panders of lux- 
ury have drawn into the circle of their influence, 
and whom he sees parcelled out among the different 
ministers of folly, and about to be torn to pieces 
by tailors and jockeys, vintners and attorneys, who 
at once rob and ridicule him, and who are secretly 
triumphing over his weakness, when they present 
new incitements to his appetite, and heighten his 
desires by counterfeited applause. 

Such is the praise that is purchased by prodiga- 
lity. Even when it is yet not discovered to be 
false, it is the praise only of those whom it is re- 
proachful to please, andwhose sincerity is corrupted 
by their interest : men who Hve by the riots which 
they encourage, and who know that xvhenever their 
pupil grows wise, they shall lose their power. Yet 
with such flatteries, ifthey could last, might the crav- 
ings of vanity, which are seldom very delicate, be 
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satisfied ; but the time is always hastening forward 
when this triumph, poor as it is, shall vanish, and 
when those who now surround him with obsequi- 
ousness and compliments, fawn among his equi- 
page, and animate his Hots, shall turn upon him 
with insolence, and reproach him with the vice* 
prompted by themselves. 

And as little pretensions has the man who squan- 
ders his estate by vain or vicious expences, to 
greater degrees of pleasure than are obtained by 
others. To make any happiness sincere, it is ne- 
cessary that we believe it to be lasting ; since what-* 
ever we suppose ourselves in danger of losing, must 
be enjoyed with solicitude and uneasiness, and the 
more value we set upon it, the more must the pre- 
sent possession be imbittered. How can he then 
be envied for his felicity, who knows that its con- 
tinuance cannot be expected, and who is conscious 
that a very short time wiU give him up to the gripe 
of poverty, which will be harder to be borne, as 
he has given way to more excesses, wantoned in 
greater abundance, and indulged his appetites with 
more profuseness ? 

It appears evident that frugality is necessary even 
to complete the pleasure of expence ; for it may 
be generally remarked of those who squander what 
they know their fortune not sufficient to allow, that 
in their most jovial expence, there always breaks 
out some proof of discontent and impatience ; they 
either scatter with a kind of wild desperation and 
affected lavishness, as criminals brave the gallows 
when they cannot escape it, or pay their money 
with a peevish anxiety, and endeavour at once to 
spend idly and to save meanly 5 having laavOaKt 
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firmness to deny their passions, nor courage to gra* 
tify them, they murmur at their own enjoyments, & 
poison the bowl of pleasure by reflection on the cost. 

Among these men there is often the vociferation 
of merriment, but very seldom the tranquillity of 
cheerfulness ; they inflame their imaginations to a 
kind of momentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot, and consider it as the first business of the 
night to stupify recollection, and lay that reason 
asleep with disturbs tlieir gaiety, and calls upon 
them to retreat from ruin. 

But tliis poor broken satisfaction is of short con- 
tinuance, and must be expiated by a long series of 
misery and regret. In a short time the creditor 
grows impatient, the last acre is sold, the passions 
and appetites still continue their tyranny, with in- 
cessant calls for their usual gratifications, and the 
remainder of life passes away in vain repentance or 
impotent desire. 
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Trvditi/r dies dir, 
Novteque pergunt interire luna ; 

Tu secanda mar mora 
Loeas sub ipsum funus^ et sepulchri 

Immemtr struts domos, H o R . 

Day presses on the heels of day, 

And moons increase to their decay; 

But you, with thoughtless pride elate, 

Unconscious ol impending fate, 

Command the pillar'd dome to rise, 

Whenlo! thy tomb forgotten lies. tran". 

TO THE RAMBLER. 

I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of business and amusement, to attend the last 
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Lours of an old friend ; an office which has fill» 
ed me, if not with melancholy, at least with serious 
reflections, and turned my thoughts towards the 
contemplation of those subjects, which, though of 
the utmost importance^ and of indubitable cer- 
tainty, are generally secluded from our regard, by 
the jollity of health, the hurry of employment, and 
cren by the calmer diversions of study and specu- 
lation ; or if they become accidental topicks of 
conversation and argument, yet rarely sink deep 
into the heart, but give occasion only to some sub- 
tilties of reaoning, or elegancies of declamation, 
which are heard, applauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accustomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of causes and effects, to trace thingf 
from their origin to their period, and compare 
means with ends, may discover the weakness of 
human schemes ; detect the fallacies by which 
mortals are deluded ; shew the insufficiency of 
wealth, honours, and power, to real happiness ; 
and please himself, and his auditors, with learned 
lectures on the vanity of life. 

But though the speculatist may see and shew the 
folly of terrestrial hopes, fears, and desires, every 
Lour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
liim through the day or year, and you will find 
him acting upon principles which he has in com- 
mon with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry 
jind pleased hke the lowest of the vulgar, pursuing 
with the same ardour, the same designs, grasping, 
with all the eagerness of transport, those riches 
which he knows he cannot keep, and swelling 
with the applause which he has gained by ^xon'ycv^ 
that applause is of no value. 

Vol. IV. F f 
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The pnly conviction- that rushes upon the bovH^ 
and takes away from our appetites and passions the 
power of resistance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To en- 
ter this school of wisdom is not the peculiar privi- 
lege of geometricians : the most sublime and im- 
portant precepts require no uncommon opportuni- 
ties, nor laborious preparation ; they are enforc- 
ed without the aid of eloquence, and understood 
without skill in analytick science. Every tongue 
c an utter them, and every understanding can con- 
ceive them. He that washes in earnest to obtain 
just sentiments concerning his condition, and would 
be intimately acquainted with the world, may find 
instructions on every side. He that desires to en- 
ter behind the scene, which every art has been em- 
ployed to decorate, and every passion labours to 
illuminate, and wishes to see life stripped of those 
ornaments which make it glitter on the stage, 
and exposed in its natural meanness, impotence, 
and nakedness, may find all the delusion laid open 
in the chamber of disease ; he will there find vanii 
ty divested of her robes, power deprived of her 
sceptre, and hypocrisy without her mask. 

The friend whom I have lost was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the same class, suf^ 
ficiently pleased with acceptance and applause. 
Being caressed by those who have preferments and 
riches in their disposal, he considered himself as in 
the direct road of advancement, and had caught 
the flame of ambition by approaches to its object. 
But in the midst of his hopes, his projects, and his 
gaieties, he was seized by a lingering disease^ 
which} from its first stage; he knew to be incuraUe* 
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Here was an end of all his visions ojf greatness and 
iiappiness ; from the first hour that his health de- 
jdined) all his former pleasures grew tasteless. His 
friends expected to please him by those accounts 
of the growth of his reputation, which were for- 
merly certain of being well received ; but they 
«oon found how little he was now affected by com^* 
pliment;3> and how vainly they attempted, by 
flattery, to exhilarate the languor of weakness, 
and relieve the solicitude of approaching death. 
Whoever would know how much piety and vir- 
tue surpass all external goods might here have 
•een them weighed against each other, where all 
that gives motion to th& active, and elevation to 
the eminent, all that sparkles in the eye of hope, 
and pants in the bosom of ambition, at once be- 
came dust in the balance, without weight and with- 
out regard. Riches, authority, aild praise lose 
all their influence when they are considered as 
fiches which to-morrow shall be bestowed upon 
another, authority which shall this night expire 
for ever, and praise, which however merited, or 
^wever sincere, shall after a few moments, be 
Iteard no more. 

In those hours of seriousness and wisdom, no- 
tiling appeared to raise his spirits, or gladden his 
keart, but the recollection of acts of goodness, nor 
to excite his attention, but some opportunity for 
the exercise of the duties of religion. Every thing 
that terminated on this side of the grave was re- 
ceived with coldness and indifference, and regarded 
jrather in consequence of the habit of valuing it, 
than from any opinion that it deserved value ; it 
bad little more prevalence over his miad <bd:cv -^ 
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bubble that was now broken, a dream from which 
be was awake. His whole powers were engrossed 
by the consideration of another state, and all con- 
versation was tedious, that had not some tendency 
to disengage him from human affairs, and to open 
his prospects into futurity. 

It is now past, we have closed his eyes, and 
beard him breathe the groan of expiration. At 
the sight of this last conflict, I felt a sensatioa 
never known to me before ; a confusion of passions, 
«n awful stijipess of sorrow, a gloomy terror with- 
out a name. The thoughts that entered my soid 
were too strong to be diverted and too piercing to 
be endured : but such violence cannot be lasting^ 
the storm subsided in a short time, I wept, retired, 
«nd grew calm. 

I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the effects which the observation of dcatk 
produces, in those who are not wholly without the 
power and use of reflection ; for by far the greater 
part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies sink into the grave without raising anymi- 
common emotion, or reminding them that they are 
themselves on the edge of the precipice, and that 
they must soon plunge into the gulph of eternity. 

It seems to me remarkable that death increases 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Those virtues which once we 
-envied, as Horace observes, because they eclipsed 
our OM n, can now no longer obstruct our reputa- 
tion, and we have therefore no interest to suppres* 
their praise. That wickedness, which we feared 
for its malignity, is now become impotent, and the 
JSian whose name filled us with alarm> and ragt^ 
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9nd indignation, can at last be considered only 
-with pity or contempt. 

When a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
«nce find excuses for every weakness, and pallia- 
tions of every fault ; we recollect a thousand en- 
dearments, which before glided off our minds 
without impression, a thousand favours unrepaid, a 
thousand duties unperformed, and wish, vainly wish 
for his return, not so much that we may receive, 
as that we may bestow happiness, and recompense 
that kindness which before we never understood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well instructed 
a more painful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
crime seems now irretrievable, it is indelibly record- 
ed, and the stamp of fate is fixed upon it. We con- 
sider, with the most afflictive anguish, the pain which 
we have given, and now cannnot alleviate, and the 
losses which we have caused, and now cannot repair. 

Of the same kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealousy, had 
excellence to deserve our fondness, and to whatever 
ardour of opposition interest may inflame us, no 
man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not 
then wish to have made a friend. Those who are 
versed in literary history know that the elder Scali- 
ger was the redoubted antagonist of Garden and 
Erasmus ; yet at the death of each of his great 
rivals he relented, and complained that they were 
snatched away from him before their reconciliation 
was completed. 

^a-ne etiam moretit ?Ab ! quid melinquis, Erasme^ 
Atite mcus quam sit conciliatut am<ix S- 

Ff3 
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Art thou too fall'n ! ere anger could subside 
And love return, has great Erasmus died I 

Such are the sentiments with which we finally re- 
view the effects of passion^ but which we sometimes 
delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. Let 
us therefore make haste to do what we shallcertain- 
ly at last wish to have done ; let us return the ca- 
resses of our friends, and endeavour by mutual en- 
dearments to heighten that tendeniess which is 
the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of 
injuries while repentance may not be a barren an- 
guish, and let us open our eyes to every rival ex- 
cellence, and pay early and wilhngly those honourt 
which justice will compel us to pay at last. 

ATHANATUS* 
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Mtturo propior define funeri 

Inter ludere virgines, 
JE^t stellis mticulam spargere eandidisz 

Ncn siquid Pbcloen saiir 
£t te, Cblore, deceU 

Kow near to death that comes but slow. 
Now thou art ftepping down below ; 
Sport not amongk the blooming maids. 
But think en ghosts and empty shades : 
What suits with Pholoe in her bloom, 
Gray Chloris, will not thee become ; 
A bed IS different from a tomb. 

CREECH* 
TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I HAVE been but a little time conversant in the 
world, yet I have already had frequent oppor- 
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tunities of observing thfr little efficacy of remon- 
strance an^ complaint^ which, however extorted by 
oppression, or supported by reason, are detested 
hj one part of the world as rebellion, censured by* 
another as peevishness, by some heard with an ap- 
pearance of compasMon, only to betray any of 
those sallies of vehemence and resentment, which 
are apt to break out upon encouragement, and by 
others passed over with indifference and neglect, as 
matters in which they have no concern, and which, 
if they should endeavour to examine or regulate, 
they might draw mischief upon themselves. 

Yet since it is no less natural for those who think 
themselves injured to complain, than for others to 
neglect their complaints, I shall venture to lay my 
case before you^ in hopes that you will enforce my 
opinion, if you think it just, or endeavour to rec- 
tify my sentiments, if I am mistaken* I expect at 
least, that you will divest yourself of partiality, and 
that whatever your age or solenmity may be, you 
"will not, with the dotard's insolence, pronounce me 
ignorant and foolish, perverse and refactory, on- 
ly because you perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when 1 was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my- 
self, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whose prudence or virtue he had no 
reason to distrust. She fek, for some time, all the 
sorrow which nature calls forth, upon the final 
separation of persons dear to one another ; and as 
her grief was exhausted by its own violence, it sub- 
sided into tenderness for me and my brother, and 
the year of mourning was spent in caresses, consola- 
tioi.s and instruction, in celebration of my fgxW^'% 
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virtues, in professions of perpetual regard to hit 
memory, and hourly instances of such fondness ai 
gratitude will not easily suffer me to forget. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity ^ii 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the ensigns of sorrow, the ladies of her acquain- 
tance began to tell her, upon whatever motives* 
that it was time to live like the rest of the world j 
a powerful argument, whicli is seldom used to 
women without eflfect. Lady Giddy was inces- 
santly relating the occurrences of the town, and 
Mrs. Gravely told her privately, with great ten- 
derness, that it began to be publickly observed how 
much she over-acted her part, and that most of 
her acquaintance suspected her hope of procuring 
another husband to be the true ground of all that 
appearance of tenderness and piety. 

All the officiousness of kindness and folly wa< 
busied to change her conduct. She was at one 
time alarmed with censure, and at another fired 
with praise. She was told of balls, where otliers 
shone only because she was absent ; of new co- 
medies, to which all the town was crowding ; and 
of many ingenious ironies, by which-domestick di- 
ligence was made contemptible. 

It is difHcult for virtue to stand alone against 
fear on one side, and pleasure on the other; especi- 
ally when no actual crime is proposed^ and pru- 
dence itself can suggest many reasons for relaxation 
and indulgence. My mamma was at l^st persuad- 
ed to accompany Mrs. Giddy to a play. She was 
received with a boundless profusion ^f compli- 
ments, and attended home by a very fine gentle- 
man. Next day she waa with less difficidty pi«- 
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vailed on to play at Mrs. Gravely's, and came 
home gay and lively ; for the distinctions that had 
been paid her awakened her vanity, and good luck 
had kept her principles of frugality from giving 
her disturbance. She now made her second en- 
trance into the world, and her friends were sufl&civ 
cntly industrious to prevent any return to her for- 
mer Hfe ; every morning brought messages of in- 
vitation, and every evening was passed in places of 
diversion, from which she for some time complained 
that she had rather be absent. In a short time she 
began to feel the happiness of acting without con- 
troul, of being unaccountable for her hours, her 
expences, and her company ; and learned, by de- 
grees, to drop an expression of contempt, or pity, 
at the mention of ladies whose husbnnds were sus- 
pected of restraining their pleasures or their play,, 
and confessed that she loved to go and come as she 
pleased. 

I was still favoured with some incidental pre- 
cepts and transient endearments, and was now and 
then fondly kissed for smiHng hke my papa : but 
most part of her morning was spent in comparing^ 
-the opinion of her maid and milliner, contriving 
some variation in her dress, visiting shops, and send- 
ing compliments ; and the rest of the day was too 
short for visits, cards, plays, and concerts. 

She now began to discover that it was impossible 
t& educate children properly at home. Parents 
could not have them always in their sight ; the 
society of servants was contagious ; company pro- 
duced boldness and spirit ; emulation excited in- 
dustry ; and a large school was naturally the nrsU 
f^p into the open world. A tlio^^^i Q&}a«^ 
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reasons she alleged, some of little force in them^ 
MfHres, but so well seconded by pleasure, vanity, 
and idleness, that she soon overcame all the re* 
xnaining principles of kindness and piety, anl 
both I and my brother were dispatched to boazd> 
ing-8chools. 

How my mamma spent her time when she wai 
thus disburdened I am not able to inform you, boc 
I hav? reason to believe that trifles and amusemenls 
took still faster hold of her heart. At first, she i^ 
sited roe at school, and afterwards wrote to nae | 
but in a short time, both her visits and her letters 
were at an end, and no other notice was taken of 
xne than to remit money for my support. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I fomnl 
myself coldly received, with an observation, ** that 
•* this girl will presently be a woman.'* I was, 
after the usual stay, sent to school again, and over-o 
heard my mother say, as 1 was a-going, ** WeQ, 
•* now I shall recover.** 

In six months more I came again, and with the 
usual childish alacrity, was running to my mother*^ 
embrace, when she stopt me with exclamations at 
the suddenness and enormity of my growth, hav- 
ing, she sdid, never seen any body shoot up so 
much at my age. She was sure no others girls 
spread at that rate, and she hated to have chiU 
tiren look like women before their time. I was 
disconcerted, and retired without hearing any 
thing more than, " Nay, if you are angry, ma* 
** dam Steeple, you may walk off.'* 

When once the forms of civility are violated^ 
there remains little hope of return to kindness or 
Recency. My mamma made this appearance of 
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ifesentment a reason for continuing her maEgnityr- 
aend poor Miss Maypole, for that was my appet* 
lation, was never mentioned or spoken to but with 
vxnc expre8ei<Mi of anger or dislike. 

She had yet the pleasure of dressing me like a 
child, and I know not when I should have beea 
thought fit to change my hahit, had I not been 
rescued by a maiden sister of my father, who could 
Bot bear to see women in hanging-sleeves, and 
therefore presented me with brocade far a gown^ 
for which I should have thought myself under great 
obligations, had she not accompanied her favour 
with some hints that my mamma might now con* 
•ider her age, and give me her ear-rings, which 
9he had shewn long enough in publick places^ 

I now left the school, and came to live with my 
mamma, who considered me as an usurper that had 
seized the rights of a woman before they weie due, 
and wa» pushing her down the precipice of age, 
that I might reign without a superior. While I 
am thus beheld with jealousy and suspicion, you 
will readily believe that it is difficult to please. 
Every word and look is an offence. I never speak, 
fcut I pretend to some qualities and excellencies 
which it is criminal to possess ; if I am gay, she 
thinks it early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, 
she hates a prude in bibs ; if I venture into com- 
pany, I am in haste for a husband ; if I retire to 
my chamber, such matron-like ladies are lovers of 
contemplation. I am on one pretence or other 
generally excluded from her assemblies, nor am I 
ever suffered to visit at the same place vrith my 
mamma. Every one wonders why she does not 
bing Mi35 more ipto the world, and when ahft^ 
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comes home in vapours, I am certain that she hat 
beard either of my beauty or my wit, and expect 
nothing for the ensuing week but taunts and 
menaces, contradiction and reproaches. 

Thua I !ivo in a state of continual persecution, 
only because I was bom ten years too soon, and 
cannot stop the course of nature or of time, but 
am unhappily a woman before my mother can wil- 
lingly cease to be a girl. I believe you would 
contributeto the happinoas of many families, if, by 
any arguments or persuaaione, you could make 
mothers ashamed of rivalling their children ; if 
you could shew them, that though they may re- 
fiwc to grow wise, thej must inevitably grow old j 
and that the proper solaces of age are not musick 
andcomjJimentB.hut wisdom and devotion ithst 
those who are so unwilling to quit the world will 
•oon be diiven from it ; and that it is therefore 
their interest to retire while there yet remain k 
few hours for nobler employments. 

I am, &C. 
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■ Valeat res ludicra, si me 

Falma negata macrum^ donata reducit opimutiu 

HOR. 
Farewel the stage ; for humbly I disclaim 
Such fond purfuits of pleasure or of fame. 
If I muft sink in shame, or swell with pride, 
- As the gay palm is granted or denied. 

FRANCIS. 

Nothing is more unpleasing than to find 
that offence has been received when none wa* 
intended, and that pain has been giren to those 
who were not guilty of any provocation. As the 
great end of society is mutual beneficence, a good 
man is always uneasy when he finds himself acting 
in opposition^^to the purposes of life ; because tho* 
his conscience may easily acquit him of malici 
prepense^ of settled hatred or contrivances of mis- 
chief, yet he seldom can be certain, that he has 
not failed by negligence or indolence ; that he 
has not been hindered from consulting the commoa 
interest by too much regard to his own ease, or 
too much indifference to the happiness of others. 

Nor is it necessary, that, to feel this uneasiness, 
the mind should be extended to any great diffusion 
of generosity, or melted by uncommon vrarmth of 
benevolence ; for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick sensibilty of private interest, 
will direct us to shun needless enmities ; since 
there is no man whose kindness we may not some 
time want, or by whose malice we may not some 
time suffer. 

Vol. IV. G S 
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I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughtlessness 
with which some alienate from themselves the 
affection of all whom chance, business, or incli- 
nation, brings in their way. When we see a man 
pursuing some darling interest, without much re- 
gard to the opinion of the world, we justly con- 
sider him as corrupt and dangerous, but are not 
long in discovering his motives ; we see him actu- 
ated by passions which are hard to be resisted, and 
deluded by appearances which have dazzled 
stronger eyes. But the greater part of those 
who set mankind at defiance by hourly irritation, 
and who live but to infuse malignity and multiply 
enemies, have no hopes to foster, no designs to 
promote, nor any expectations of attaining power 
by insolence, or of climbing to greatness by tramp- 
ling on others. They give up all the sweets of 
kindness, for the sake of peevishness, petulance, or 
gloom ; and alienate the world by neglect of the 
common forms of civility, and breach of the esta- 
blished laws of conversation. 

Every one must, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all speak with censure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be persuaded to love, though a reason 
can scarcely be assigned why they should be hated ; 
itnd who, if their good qualities and actions some- 
times force a commendation, have their panegyrick 
always concluded with confessions of disgust ; — 
« he is a good man, but I cannot like him.' Surely 
•uch persons have sold the esteem of the world at 
too low a price, since they have lost one of the re- 
wards of virtue, without gaining the profits of 
wickedness. 
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This ill GBConomy of fame is sometimes the ef- 
fect of stupidity. Men whose perceptions arc 
languid and sluggish, who lament nothing but loss 
of money, and feel nothing but a blow, are often 
at a difficulty to guess why they are encompassed 
with enemies, though they neglect all those arts 
by which men are endeared to one another. They 
comfort themselves that they have lived irreproach- 
ably ; that none can charge them with having 
endangered his life, or diminished his possessions ; 
and therefore conclude that they suffer by some 
invincible fatality, or impute the malice of their 
neighbours to ignorance or envy. They wrap 
themselves up in their innocence, and enjoy the 
congratulations of their own hearts, \uthout 
knowing or suspecting that they are every day de- 
servedly incurring resentments, by withholding 
from those with whom they converse that regard, 
or appearance of regard, to which every one i» 
entitled by the customs of the world. 

There are many injuries uhich almost every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and 
which, upon those whom virtue, elegance, or 
vanity, have made delicate and tender, fix deep 
and lasting impressions ; as there are many arts of 
graciousness and conciliation, which are to be 
practised without expence, and by which those 
may be made our friends, who have never received 
from us any real benefit. Such arts, when they 
include neither guilt nor meanness, it is surely 
reasonable to learn ; for who would want that love 
which is so easily to be gained ? And such injuriei 
are to be avoided ; for who would be hated with* 
#ut profit i 
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Some, indeed, there are, for whom the excuse 
of ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, 
because it is apparent that they are not only care- 
less of pleasing, but studious to offend ; that they 
contrive to make all approaches to them difficult 
and vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize 
themselves by wasting the time of others in useless 
attendance, by mortifying them with slights, and 
teazing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found 
among those that have not mingled much in gene- 
ral conversation, but spent their lives amidst the 
obsequiousness of dependents and the flattery of 
parasites ; and by long consulting only their own 
inclination, have forgotten that others have a claim 
to the same deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is so much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in those 
who can reward the patience which they exact ; 
and insolence is generally surrounded only by such 
whose baseness inclines them to think nothing in- 
supportable that produces gain, and who can 
laugh at scurrility and rudeness with a luxurious 
table and an open purse. 

But though all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous insolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no less danger in timid compliance and 
tame resignation. It is common for soft and fear- 
ful tempers, to give themselves up implicity to 
the direction of. the bold, the turbulent, and the 
overbearing ; of those whom they do .not be- 
lieve wiser or better than themselves ; to recede 
tyom the best designs where opposition mu^t ba 
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encountered} and to fall off from virtue for fear of 
censure. 

Some firmness and resolution is necessary to the 
discharge of duty ; but it is a very unhappy state 
6f life in which the necessity of Such struggles fre- 
quently occurs ; for no man is defeated without 
some resentment, which will be continued with 
obstinacy while he believes himself in the right, 
and exerted with bitterness, if even to his own 
conviction he is detected in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external 
consequences of contrariety and dispute, it must be 
painful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and 
there will be danger lest the kindest nature maybe 
vitiated by too long a custom of debate and contest. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with insensibi- 
lity by many of my correspondents, who believe 
their contributions unjustly neglected. And in- 
deed when I sit before a pile of papers, of which 
each is the production of laborious study, and the 
offspring of a fond parent, I, who know the pas- 
sions of an author, cannot remember how long 
they have lain in my boxes unregarded, without 
imagining to myself the various changes of sorrow, 
impatience, and resentiAent, which the writert 
must have felt in this tedious interval. 

These reflections are still more awakened, when» 
upon perusal, I find some of them calling for a 
place in the next paper, a place which they have 
' never yet obtained ; others writing in a style of 
superiority and haughtiness, as secure of deference, 
and above fear of criticism ; others humbly offer- 
ing their weak assistance with softness and submis- 

«ioD| wlndbthiif l^Kfije iwiKmihlf. t»^ x^^&\ft^\ 
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of contempt, which he that refuses them will in- 
cur ; others applying privately to the booksellers 
for their interest and solicitation, every one by 
different ways endeavouring to secure the bliss of 
publication. I cannot but consider myself a^ 
placed in a very incommodious situation, where I 
am forced to repress confidence, which it is pleas- 
ing to indulge, to repay civilities with appear- 
ances of neglect, and so frequently to offend those 
by whom I never was offended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with 
the beauties of his new composition, contains his 
raptures in his own bosom, and how naturally he 
imparts to his friends his expectations of renown ; 
and as I can easily conceive the eagerness with 
which a new paper is snatched up, by one who 
expects to find it filled with his own production, 
and perhaps has called his companions to share 
the pleasure of a second perusal, I grieve for the 
disappointment which he is to feel at the fatal in- 
spection. His hopes however do not yet forsake 
him : he is certain of giving lustre the next day. 
The next day comes, and again he pants with 
expectation, and having dreamed of laurels and 
Parnassus, casts his eyes upon the barren page with 
which he has doomed never more to be delighted. 

For such cruelty what atonement can be made ? 
for such calamities what alleviation can be found ? 
I am afraid that the mischief already done must 
be without reparation, and all that deserves my 
care is prevention for the future. Let therefore 
the next friendly contributor, whoever he be, ob- 
serve the cautions of Swift, and write secretly in 
his owa chamber^ without commimicating his 
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design to his nearest friend, for the nearest friend 
will be pleased with an opportunity of laughing. 
L.et him carry it to the post himself, and wait in 
silence for the event. If it is published and prais- 
ed, he may theli declare himself the author : if it 
be suppressed, he may wonder in private without 
much vexation ; and if it be censured, he may 
join in the cry, and lament the dulness of the 
writing generation* 
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N»n intelliguut homines quam magnam vectigal sit par* 
simonia* tull. 

The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 

TO THE RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

I AM always pleased when I see literature, made 
useful, and scholars descending from that eleva- 
tion, which, as it raises them, above common life, 
must likewise hinder them from beholding the 
ways of men otherwise than in a cloud of bustle 
and confusion. Having lived a life of business, 
and remarked how seldom any occurrences emerge 
for which great qualities are required, I have 
learned the necessity of regarding little things, and 
though I do not pretend to give laws to the legis- 
lators of mankind, or to limit the range of those 
powerful minds that garry light and heat throu^ 
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all the regions of knowledge, yet I have long 
thought, that the greatest part of those who lose 
themselves in studies, by which I have not found 
that they grow much wiser, might, with inort 
advantage both to the publick and themtelveSf 
apply their understandings to domestick arts, and 
store their minds with axioms of humble prudence 
and privae oeconomy. 

Your late paper on frugality was ttry elegmit 
and pleasing, but, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
adapted to common readers, w-ho pay little regard 
to the musick of periods, the artifice of connect 
tion, or the arrangement of the flowers of rheto- 
rick ; but require a few plain and cogent instmc* 
tions, which may sink into the mind by their own 
weight. 

Frugality is so necessary to the happiness of the 
world, so beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the highest of human poten- 
tantes, to the lowest labourer or artificer ; and thd 
miseries which the neglect of it produces are so 
numerous and so grievous, that it ought to be re- 
commended with every variation of addresSy and 
adapted to every class of understanding. 

"Whether those who treat morals as a scieno? 
will all{)\v frugality to be numbered among the 
virtues, 1 have not thought it necessary to inquire. 
For I, who draw my opinions from a careful ob- 
servation of the world, am satisfied with know- 
ing, what is abundantly sufficient for practice^ 
that if it be not a virtue, it is at least a quality 
which can seldom exist without some virtues, and 
without which few virtues can exist. Frugality 
may be termed the daughter of Prudence; the 
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lister of Temperance, and the parent of Liberty* 
He that is extravagant will quickly become poor, 
and poverty vsdll enforce dependence, and invite 
conuption ; it will almost always produce a passive 
compliance with the wickedness of others ; and 
there are few who do not learn by degrees to 
practise those crimes which they cease to censure. 

If there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind seem unanimous 
enough in abhorring it as destructive to happiness ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
principle, ought to think themselves obliged to 
learn the sage maxims of our parsimonious ances- 
tors, and attain the salutaryarts of contracting ex- 
pence ; for without frugality none can be rich, 
aud with it very few would be poor. 

To most other acts of virtue or exertions of wis- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumstances is 
necessary ; some previous knowledge must be at- 
tained, some uncommon gifts of nature possessed, 
or some opportunity produced by any extraordi- 
nary combiiation of things ; but the mere power 
of saving what is already in our hands, must be 
easy of acquisition to every mind ; and as the ex- 
ample of Bacon may shew, that the highest intel- 
lect cannot safely neglect it, a thousand instances 
will every day prove, that the meanest may prac- 
rise it with success. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great 
numbers, because to be rich is to possess more 
than is commonly placed in a single hand ; and, 
if many could obtain the sum which now makes 
a man wealthy, the name of wealth must then be 
transferred to still greater accumulation. But L 
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am not certain that it is equally impossible to 
exempt the lower classes of mankind from poverty ; 
because though whatever be the wealth of the 
community, some will always have least, and he 
that has less than any other is comparatively poor; 
yet 1 do not see any co-active necessity that many 
should be without the indispensable convenience« 
of life ; but am sometimes inclined to imagine, 
that, casual calamities excepted, there might, by 
universal prudence, be procured an universal 
exemption from want ; and that he who should 
happen to have least, might notwithstanding have 
enough. 

But without entering too far into specidation* 
which I do not remember that any political cal- 
culator has attempted, and in which the most per- 
spicacious reasoner may be easily bewildered, it ia 
evident that they to whom Providence has allotted 
no other care but of their own fortune and their 
own virtue, which make far the greater part of 
mankind, have sufficient incitements to personal 
frugality : since, whatever might be its general 
effect upon provinces or nations, by which it is 
never likely to be tried, we know with certainty 
that there is scarcely any individual entering the 
world, who, by prudent parsimony, may not rea* 
«onably promise himself a cheerful competence in 
the decline of life. 

The prospect of penury in age is so gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him 
must resolve to avoid it ; and it must be avoided 
generally by the science of sparing. For, though 
io every age there are some, who by bold advent 
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turesy or by favourable accidents, rise suddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of such 
rare events : and the bulk of mankind must owe 
their affluence to small and gradual profits, below 
which their expence must be resolutely reduced. 

You must not therefore think me sinking belov 
the dignity of a practical philosopher, when I 
recommend to the consideration of your readers, 
from the statesman to the apprentice, a position 
replete with mercantile wisdom, A penny saved if 
two 'pence t^ot ; which may, I think, be accommo- 
dated to all conditions, by observing not only that 
, they who pursue any lucrative employment will 
•ave time when they forbear expence, and that the 
time may be employed to the increase of profit ; 
but that they who are above such minute consi- 
derations, will find, by every victory over appetite 
or passion, new strength added to the mind, will 
gain the power of refusing those solicitations by 
which the young and vivacious are hourly assaulted, 
and in time set themselves above the reach of ex* 
travagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be inquired by those who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
just measure of frugality ? and when expence, not 
absolutely necessary, degenerates into profusion ? 
To such questions no general answer cai\ be re-» 
turned ; since the liberty of spending, or necessity 
of parsimony, may be varied without end by dif-» 
ferent circumstances. It may, however, be laid 
down as a rule never to be broken, tHat a maji^s 
voluntary expence should not exceed hk rcvc-n'.'c — a 
maxim so obvious and incontrovertible, that the 
civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman^ aad 
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debars them equally from the conduct of their own 
affairs. Another precept arising from the former, 
and indeed included in it, is yet necessary to be 
distinctly impressed upon the warm, the fanciful, 
and the brave ; Let no man anticipate uncertain 
profits. Let no man presume so spend upon hopes, 
to trust his own abilities for means of deliverance 
from penury, to give a loose to his present desires, 
and leave the reckoning to fortune or to virtue. 

To these cautions, which, I suppose, are, at 
least among the graver part of mankind, undis- 
puted, I will add another. Let no man squander 
against his inclination. With this precept it may 
be, perhaps, imagined easy to comply ; yet if those 
•whom profusion has buried in prisons, or driven 
into banishment, were examined, it would be found 
that very few were ruined by their own choice, 
or purchased pleasure with the loss of their estates; 
but that they suffered themselves to be borne 
away by the violence of those with whom they 
conversed, and yielded reluctantly to a thousand 
prodigalities, either from a trivial emulation of 
wealth and spirit, or a mean fear of contempt and 
ridicule ; an emulation for the prize of folly, or 
the dread of the laugh of fools. 

I am, Sir, your humble Servant, 

SOPHROir# 
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